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GUARANTEE 


AGAINST PRINTING AND BINDING TROUBLE 


lutHless 


‘Chis label on your bales of “Featherweight” means 


BETTER BOOKS 


a clean, even impression; no breaking away 
when bound and 


A BOON TO THE PRINTER 
Full Standard Bulk Guaranteed 


BR OR GR GR 


W. ROWLANDSON & Co. Lrtp. 


31, ST. PauL’s CHURCHYARD =: LONDON, E.C.4 


TELEPHONE: CITY 3074-5 TELEGRAMS: ROWLANDSON CENT. LONDON 
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OW as never before, 
“Swan” Pens provide 
a wealth of inspiration for 
really practical gift-making. 


Whether you choose a 
black, mottled or coloured 
design, insimple or ornate 
pattern, remember that it 
is a “Swan” Pen—made, 
as only a “Swan” can 
be—for lifetime service. 


“Swan” Pens may be ob 
tained of all Stationers 
and Jewellers. Black or 
Mottled from 15/-orArtistic 
Colours from 21)-. “ Fyne- 
Poynt” Pencils to match 
“Swan” Pens from 5/-. 


Desk Stand 
No, 124, 57/6 
\ Other Models 


Mlustrated list post free from Mabie, Todd & 
Co,, Ltd., Swan House, 133 & 135, Oxford St., 
London, W.1. Branches at: 79, High Holborn, 
W.C,1; 114, Cheapside, E.C.2: 95, Regent St., 
W.1: and at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
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Ward, Lock & Co.’s Books for Presentation 


BENHAM’S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 


pos oF mine By W. GURNEY BENHAM, F-.SA., F.R.Hist.s. 
WALKER Entirely new edition. Greatly enlarged and Contains | 40,000 poe | 
j lected from ern C of all periods and 
Cloth, 8% x 5%, 15/- met. Half- ‘Leather, /- net 


ae For all Dog Lovers 


THAT DOG OF MINE 
By JOE WALKER 


shoals With 55 two-colour drawings by G. L. STAMPA. Cloth —. 74x 5. Gilt Top. 7/6 net 
nary Another book of “ doggie" verse by the author of “ My D \ a Yours,” which y 
established itself as a classic of its kind, and was well described by James Douglas as “ the best dog 


' book in the world.” 


MY DOG AND YOURS 
By JOE WALKER 


With 35 two-colour drawings by G. L. STAMPA. Cloth Gilt. 7} x 5. Gilt Top. 7/6 net 
e best dog book in the world.”—James Douctas in the Sunday Express 


AND. IN 


ANIMALS IN THE WILD AND IN CAPTIVITY 
By E. G. BOULENGER, FZS., 


Director of the Zoological Society's Aquarium. With 40 illustrations in photogravure. 
Cloth, 85 x 6, Coloured Top. 7/6 net 


Mr. Boulenger writes pleasantly, “= P the authority of life-long experience, of animals of many 
kinds and a their habits, playful and otherwise. His essays range from “ our next of kin ™ to the 
weird denizens of the abyssal depths of the Pacific. Everyone who takes an interest in natural history 


will want this volume. 


Books for Gardeners 


eS THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDENING 


By J. COUTTS, A. EDWARDS and A. OSBORN, of Kew. 


Cloth, 94 x 64, 768 pp., 16 colour plates, 80 photographic plates. 15/~ net 
An p cunetionaliy comprehensive, detailed, and really practical book on every phase of gardening. 
Well worth every penny charged for it."-—Manchester Guardian 


By A. Edwards, of Kew 


With chapters on the Wall, the Paved and the Water Gardens 
With 8 colour plates, 32 full-page plates, and many diagrams. 7/6 net 
“Tt is not often that a critical and ardent gardener wishes + use te superlatives to describe a new gardening 
book, but this deserves the highest praise.” —Broadcast 


ALL ABOUT GARDENIN G 


With 8 col lates, 32 full- lates and many diagrams \6/- net 
every phase of gardening.” "—The Field 


FASCINATING NATURE BOOKS 


Cloth. Fully illustrated 
By Lieut.-Colonel GORDON CASSERLY, F.R.G.S. 


Stirring stories of the Jungle by a writer whose previous successes and close acquaintance with 
his subjects have placed him amongst the foremost writers of animal life. 
IN THE GREEN JUNGLE (5/- net). DWELLERS IN THE JUNGLE (5/- net). 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


“* Under the a of Mr. Roberts we have often adventured among the wild beasts of the 
land and sea, and we hope to do so many times in the future. It is an education not to be missed 
by those who have the chance, and the chance is everyone's.” —Atheneum 
MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD (5/- net) THE HOUSE IN THE WATER (3/6 net) 


HOOF AND CLAW (5/- net) KINGS IN EXILE (3/6 net) 
THE FEET OF THE FURTIVE (5/- net) | THE SECRET TRAILS (3/6 net) 
THE BACKWOODSMEN (5/- net) THE LEDGE ON BALD FACE (3/6 net) 


NEIGHBOURS UNKNOWN (5/- net) 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE TO WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Ward, Lock & Co.’s Books for Boys and Girls 


THE “WONDER BOOKS” 


Picture Boards. 10 x 7}. Hundreds of illustrations in tints and many colour plates. 6/= net 
Also Handsome Cloth. 7/6 net 


NEW VOLUMES 


The Wonder Book of INVENTIONS 


A fascinating volume to which Professor A. M. Low, D.Sc., the well-known scientist and lecturer, 
is the chief contributor. The many recent inventions which are transforming our everyday lives 
ar fully dealt with, and a new world of wonder is opened to thoughtful boys and girls of every age. 


The Wonder Book of AIRCRAFT 
The only volume on the market illustrating and describing all the wonderful devel in aviati 
Other Volumes in the Series, constantly brought up to date:— 


THE NAVY ENGINEERING WONDERS 


Every aspect of naval life is dealt with by well-known Tells of all the latest achi 
experts and officers. 


since the war. 


Ing science, 


THEWONDER WHY & WHAT ? 

The Read M T O R to $ questions on all sorts of subjects. ROBIN H 
THE WONDER - O 

THEN & NOW All HIPS of the AND-H “MERRY- MEN 
OF good old days’ and now. reantile Marine. 4 

THe younger THE WILD THE WONDER PETS 
The of Exploration and Big Game Stalking. illustrated, with many practical 

THE WONDER N A T U he E hints by experts on how to keep them. 

BOOK OF 

Will please and interest boys and girls of every age. mao E M p I ica E 

THe women W 8) N D E R S Tells all about the lands under the Union Jack. 
eee sees See in the world fascinatingly THE) WONDER R A I L W A Y Ss 

THE A N I M A L Scores of chatty tls about Railways and Locomotives 


‘00 in every home. Th All S W d B k 
e to on er Boo 

OF S L D I E R Described by The as “almost a rational 

A mine of information on the Army of to-day. institution. 


The “ Prince Charming” Colour Books 
EACH WITH 48 COLOUR PLATES 


By Margaret W. Tarrant, A. E. Jackson, Harry G. Theaker, or Harry Rountree 
Cloth. 8} x 6}. Handsome Design. 6/- net 


NURSERY RHYMES ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN 

FAIRY TALES THE WATER-BABIES 

VERSES FOR CHILDREN GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 

‘rom t lassics 

CHILDREN’S STORIES from the BIBLE | “SOP’S FABLES 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE STORIES OF KING ARTHUR 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND GULLIVER'S TRAVELS 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE 


DELIGHTFUL NEW STORIES 


Cloth. Picture Design. Good bulk. Fully illustrated, 


TRINGLE OF eee (5s. net) THE GANG ON WHEELS (3s. 6d. net) ~ 
R. A. H. Goopyear D. Linpsay THompson OUR: 
THE TECHNICAL FIFTH (5s. net) ee DOWN THE AIR PIRATE 
CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER Joun F. C. Westerman (3s, net) | 
HAUNTED ISLAND (4s. net) MEGGY AT or MONICA’S (3s. 6d. net) ’ 
IsapeL Maup Peacocke TaLsot 
THERE CAME A CALL (4s. net) UNDER A CLOUD (3s. 6d. net) i i 
Litian TURNER Amy Le Feuvre | 


The “Sunshine” Series 
EACH WITH 24 COLOUR PLATES 


An entirely New Series. Picture Boards. 10 X 7}. 3/6 net 
MOTHER GOOSE : Rhymes 


| FAVOURITE FAIRY T 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


24-PLATES 
OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS tN-COLOUR 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES MARGARET- SW-TARRANT | 
THE WATER-BABIES 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE TO WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 
For BOYS and GIRLS 


Fine Art Books and Illustrated Editions 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. Twelve plates in colour and decorations by 
Rowland Hilder .. 10/6 net 


NUMEROUS NAMES NIMBLY NARRATED. fhe Alphabet dé Humorous Drawings 
by Sanpys net 


BLACK BEAUTY: The Autobiography of a Sewell. Mustrated 
Helen Metcalfe .. net 


New for Bese 
THE LEFT-HANDER: A Scuoot Story. By Charles Turley .. 5/* net 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN CARFAX: A Srory oF THE PREsscAnc Divs. By 
Lawrence R. Bourne 5/ net 


ADRIFT IN THE ARCTIC. By J. .. net 
THE NEW SCHOOL AT SHROPP. By Gunby Hadath .. .. 5/#net 
A SCHOOL FEUD. By Richard Bird .. 5/= net 
THE GOLD CONSIGNMENT. By J. F.C. .. 3/6 net 
IN PIRATE WATERS. By George Garner .. .. 38/6 net 
MARTIN THORN, ADVENTURER. By Mona —_ i 3/6 net 
HATHERLY’S FIRST FIFTEEN : An AustrRALIAN SCHOOL Story. By M. R. Clark . 3/6 net 


New Stories for Girls 
THE BEST HOUSE IN THE SCHOOL. By Dorita Fairlie Bruce - . .. 5/=net 
THE DOMINANT FIFTH. By Jessie McAlpine... ax .. net 
THE LOWER FOURTH AND JOAN. By Winifred .. 3/6net 


New Stories for Children 
TWO DONKEYS FOR A WEEK. Written not by, but for, John Stephen. Illustrated 


by G.L. Stampa .. .. 5/=net 
THE WISHING WOOD. By Margaret B. idee, Illustrated by A. H. Watson .. 5/= net 
UPS AND DOWNS: Tue Story or an Houipay. By Violet Bradby .. .. 3/6 net 


THE OXFORD ANNUALS 


THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR BOYS __.. .. 5/net 


THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN .. 5/=net 
THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR SCOUTS .. 8/6 net 
THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR TINY FOLKS .. 3/6 net 
THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR BABY... 3/6 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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OXFORD BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


EVELINA THE POEMS OF WILLIAM 
By Frances Burney GERARD ty 
Edited by Sir F. D. MANLEY 
MacKinnon HOPKINS Sir EpMunp CHAMBERS 


21/- net 


Illustrated with plates from 
contemporary sources, and 
uniform in appearance with 
the volumes of R. W. Chap- 
man’s great edition of Jane 
Austen 


2 vols, 42/- net 
Also 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
THE ELIZABETHAN 
STAGE. 4 vols. 70/- net 


THE MEDIZAVAL 
STAGE. 2 vols. 36/- net 


A new edition, containing 
poems not printed in the issue 
of 1918, and a Preface by 
Charles Williams. 7/6 net 
Also, 250 copies on hand- 
made paper, illustrated and 


numbered, 25/- net 


A 


ALL THE Books HERE MENTIONED, 


A 


and thousands of others published 
MINIATURE by the Oxford University Press, are PRODUCTION 
HISTORY OF now on view in the new premises of 1926 
EUROPEAN Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus, The Old By 

ART Court House, Marylebone Lane, Edward Gordon Craig 

W.1 (behind 350, Oxford Street). eS 

By Such an exhibition of the produc- go neat 
R. H. Wilenski tions of a single publisher has never comers 


before been held in London, and all 8} guineas net 

lovers of books are cordially invited 
to pay it a visit 

If you are going to give books at Christmas 

4/6 net there is no better way of choosing 


Illustrated with over 
twenty plates in half- 
tone 


A few copies signed 
by the artist and 
numbered 
I2 guineas net 


| SWINBURNE’S ATALANTA IN CALYDON, ‘reproduced in 


facsimile of the first edition—even to the binding originally designed by Rossetti 


for the occasion. 500 copies. 21/- net 


first time as a volume in the Oxford Poets. 6/- net. India paper, 7/6 net 
The only living poet whose work now adorns the series 


OF LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE, issued for 
the 


A LIFE OF JESUS. By Bastt Matuews. 7/6 net. 500 pages and 
over 30 illustrations from photographs taken in the Holy Land by the author. 

THE OXFORD BOOKS OF VERSE, of which there are now 15, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LATEST RECRUIT, THE OXFORD 
BOOK OF GREEK VERSE. 8/6 net each. India paper, 10/- net 

THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. Illustrated from contemporary 
sources. 5 volumes. 5/-net each. Still the best edition. 

THE ADAMS FAMILY. By James Trustow Apams. 18/- net 


The story of a great Anglo-American family. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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IT WOULD BE an easy matter to 


fill the whole of this book with © 


tributes that have been publicly 
paid to The Manchester Guardian. 
They come from men of letters, 
political leaders, captains of 
commerce — even from news- 
paper proprietors who are 
primarily concerned with the 
success of other journals. No 
discussion of the world’s great 
newspapers is ever engaged 
in without reference to The 
Manchester Guardian. 


Lancashire is aggressively proud 
of the Guardian ; and far beyond 


the borders of Lancashire its 
voice is heard with respect. To 
its readers all over England the 
Guardian is a mentor whose 
friendly counsels cover all the 
broad interests of life. 


Naturally this influence is 
not confined to the editorial 
columns. It extends across the 
printer’s rules and adds to the 
effectiveness of every adver- 
tiser’s announcements. It creates 
a general goodwill which is 
shared by all who advertise in 
The Manchester Guardian. 


The Manchester Guardian 


THE COMMERCIAL published by THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY 


Guardian Building, Manchester ; and 40-43 Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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OOOO OOD 
OOS 


BOOKS 
OF THE DAY 


A full and sufficient guide to all current literature. 


"These pages of literary criticism, which appear 
every Tuesday and Friday, reflect the paper’s 
reputation for sound and authoritative judgment. 


"The regular reviewers include John Drinkwater, 
Arthur Waugh, S. P. B. Mais, Augustine Birrell, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith and G. B. Stern. 


e 
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STRAND 


MAGAZINE 
CHRISTMAS 1930 


P.G.WODEHOUSE 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 
EDGAR WALLACE 
A.CONAN DOYLE 
HdeVERE STACPOOLE 
BERTRAM ATKEY 
LYNN DOYLE 
F.E. BAILY 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT IN FULL COLOURS 


FAIRY STORIES IN ART 
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SIR HALL CAINE 


and the 


“SUNDAY TIMES” 


SIR HALL CAINE 


Writing recently of the “‘ Sunpay Times” Sir Hall 
Caine said :— 


‘I have always found it a pleasure to read the Sunday = ; 
Times and an honour to write in it. For the man aS 
of letters it has peculiar attractions. Its publishers’ as 
advertisements are the largest and best. Its literary as 
and dramatic essays and reviews are manifestly fair, Eas 
showing neither a yearning to censure nor a fear to : 
praise. Its special contributors, taking them year a 
by year, are distinguished, varied and instructive. as 
Its general news is wide and clear and fresh and aS 
reliable. Its editorship is just, and leaves the feeling aS 
that it is inspired by good will to all and malice as 
towards none. Whatever side it takes in public = 
affairs it commands attention and respect. In short a 
—a gentleman’s paper.” ae 


Make YOUR Paper the 


Times 


A NEWSPAPER - A MAGAZINE - A REVIEW 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
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GUIDE GOOD 
READING 


HE MORNING POST 
publishes many columns of 
| informative and human criticisms 


and reviews of the latest books 
each Tuesday and Friday. It 


stands out as the leading daily 

organ of the literary world, 

and forms the best guide for 

the vast novel-reading public. 


ORDER 


Morning Post 


D. 
NOW 1 DAILY 
The Complete Quality Newspaper 
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Not merely to fill the available 


space, but by skilful choice and 


manipulation of type faces to 


present a design which shall 
beckon the reader's eye: that 
is the work of the typographer 


as practised constantly at the 


Edinburgh Press 


Edinburgh Press Lid. 
68 Old Bailey, London, E.C.s 
Telephone: Central 1671 
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Specialise in 


MAGAZINE PRINTING 
COLOUR PRINTING 
BOOK PRINTING 


ESTIMATES AND SPECIMEN PAGES 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


WYMAN SONS 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone: HOLBORN 3782 
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THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 
WHICH MATTERS MOST 
IN SCOTLAND IS 


The Glas Herald 


BECAUSE IT IS IN EVERY WAY COMPLETE AND 
AWAYS RELIABLE, AND BECAUSE IN NEWS 


AND ADVERTISEMENTS IT IS THE LARGEST 
k 


HEAD OFFICES: 65, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW 
LONDON OFFICES: 56-57, FLEET STREET, E.C4 
AND AT EDINBURGH, MANCHESTER, PAISLEY, GREENOCK, BELFAST AND PARIS 


You read “The Bookman” because you 


are interested in Literature—as you are 


interested in Literature you should also read 


Che Church England Rewspaper 


(Che Church Family Newspaper) 
SIGNED REVIEWS, BOOK NOTICES 
O EVERY FRIDAY.  Price2d. Gnd our Weekly Causerie, 
oO Can b dered f oe ; ry) 
oO THE BOOK WINDO W, 
othe Office. - is a graphic survey of New Books. 
o _o 
postage THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 
O 10/10; Foreign, 13/- per O is of interest to all Churchpeople, 
oO annum, three or six months g 
oO pro rata. oO 


The News of the Week is dealt with by 


OA 5 


oO edition gladly sent on receipt O 

oO of post card. oO 

5 ; o Advertising Rates, together with a copy of the paper, gladly sent free on application 
MoOoocooo oOococoo os to THOMAS C. WALTERS, Advertisement Manager, 17, Tavistock Street, W.C.2. 
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The 


BOOK PAGES 


Che 


have taken a famous place in contem- 
porary criticism. They furnish a full and 
discriminating survey of the whole realm of 
letters. They are altogether exceptional in 
range and variety of themes and in the 
authority of the writers. They are indis- 
pensable to intelligent readers. 


Special eatures 


A Weekly Literary Article by J. C. SQUIRE 
* Novels ” by GERALD GOULD 
Weekly Notes on “ Books and Authors” 


Signed Reviews of the best books by the 
leading critics of the day. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC 


AT THE PLAY: Articles and cilities by ST. JOHN ERVINE 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS : by A. H. FOX-STRANGWAYS 


a 


—the Oldest and Greatest Sunday 
Journal. 
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The English 
Catalogue of Books 


Is a complete guide to the books published 
in the British Isles. It gives the author, 
title, publisher, price, size and date of 
publication, arranged alphabetically under 
the name of author and title of book 


‘‘For librarians and for booksellers and for 
many other people who have to do with 
books this admirable work is indispensable.’’ 

SPECTATOR” 


The Annual Volume for 1930 will 
be published early in February, 
1931. The price will be 15s. net 


Full Particulars of all ilable Vol 
with Prices and Specimen Page showing 
arrangement of Catalogue, sent on application 


English Catalogue Dept. 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, Ltd. 
56-58, Whitcomb Street, London, W.C.2 


LONDON and 
MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


LIFE, FIRE 
ACCIDENT 
BURGLARY 
MOTOR, etc. 


Claims Paid Exceed 


£12,000,000 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 


RELIEF 
NIBS 


for Easy 
and Smooth 
W riting 
YOU will enjoy writing with a RELIEF Nib 


—quickly and easily your notes and letters are 
written—in comfort. RELIEF Nibs are celebrated for 
their lasting quality—they satisfy the needs of the 
‘public for a pen that is economical, easy, soft, smooth 
in action. RELIEF Nibs will adapt themselves to 
your style of writing. The yellow metal is carefully 
made by a special process for this adaptability. 


RELIEF NIBS 
are obtainable in Gross, ls. & 6d. Boxes 
FROM ALL STATIONERS. 


FREE SAMPLES will be sent to you and your friends. 
Send post card to 

HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd., B.Dept. 
160, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


REAL COMFORT 
IN EVERY PEN 


RELIEF 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


The only Fountain 
Pen fitted with a 
Genuine 14-carat 


Gold Relief Nib. 


All writers will 
appreciate the smooth 
and easy action of 
the Gold-Relief Nib 


SELF-FILLING PEN 


No. 17/6 

SCREW-ON CAP 

No. 8 15/- 

ORDINARY STYLE 
No. 4 12/6 


Fitted with Clip-on Cap, 1/- extra 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL STATIONERS 
Wholesale Agents 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd. 
160, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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A NEW LIGHT ON ST. PAUL THIS LATEST BOOK BY PRINCIPAL JACKS 
Paul: The Inner | 
The Christian Sentinel i 
By the Author of By : 
By An Unknown Disciple Principal L. P. Jacks 
6/- net 7 /6 net 
The completing volume 
of a trilogy of books on « ' | 
the Christian Religion. » 
‘By an Unknown Disciple’ 
and ‘Paul: The Jew.’ | 
HODDER AND HODDER AND 
STOUGHTON 
THIS BOOK OF CHRISTIAN LIFE, THIS PERSONAL BOOK 


_ THOUGHT AND WORK 


The Marriage and 
Christian Ideal Romance 


for Human 
Society Dr. J. Paterson Smyth 
B 


6/- net 


Principal A. E. Garvie 


The great truths about 


16/- net marriage, home and | 
family life. 
Covering the wide field 
of Christian ethics, in- 
dividual and social. 
HODDER ANO ° HODDER AND 
STOUGHTON STOUGHTON 


XUM 


GREAT AMBASSADOR'’S TASK 
NOB‘'Y COMPLETED."’- DAILY MAIL 


LORD D’‘ABERNON’‘S DIARY 


The concluding (Locarno) volume The Years of Recovery. 
“Lord D’Abernon’s personal appreciations are everything that 
such studies should be: judicious, searching, and not over-confi- 
dent, and would alone suffice to give high historical value to the 
volume.”"—The Times Literary Supplement. “As a diarist Lord 
D’Abernon is astonishingly gifted.”.—Spectator. “This valuable 
contribution to history.’"—The Times. “Brilliant—no praise can 
be too great.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


Vol. I- From Spa to Rapallo; Vol. Il—The Years of Crisis 
Vol. I1I—The Years of Recovery; 21/- net each volume 


Photo Elliott & Fry 


““A CHOICE MISCELLANY.'’- THE TIMES 


SIR JOHN SIMON TS see 


tion,” Comments and Criticisms. Edited by D. Rowland Evans. 
“Shows him to be a master of the written as well as of the 
spoken word.”—Daily Express. “Illuminating in its revelation of 
Sir John’s range."—The Times Literary Supplement. “He comes 
to any discussion fully armed with knowledge, thoroughness, good 
temper and good sense.’—Philip Guedalla in the Sunday Times. 


8/6 net 


Photo. Hay Wrightson 


A DELIGHTFUL NEW VOLUME OF VERSE 


LORD DARLING gives us a delightful 


volume of verse entitled Reconsidered Rimes. The Sunday Times 
says: “Lord Darling’s pen has not lost its cunning, nor has his wit 
shed the geniality which was formerly the delight of listening 
courts.” 7/6 net 


From a Drawing by Aidan Savage 


LT.-GEN. SIR GEORGE MACMUNN’'S BIOGRAPHY OF A 
GREAT SOLOIER PROTESTANT GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: 
‘THE HURRICANE OF THE NORTH.’ “‘THE HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT KING OF SWEDEN, THE CHAMPION OF 
PROTESTANTISM AND THE SAVIOUR OF HIS COUNTRY 
... IS HERE STRIKINGLY PORTRAYED.’’ SPHERE. 18/-NET 


XUM 
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“THIS IS CERTAINLY MR. CHESTERTON’S BEST BOOK.” 
GLASGOW HERALD 


G. K. CHESTERTON’S noble book, The 


Resurrection of Rome. “All so characteristic and delightful, and 
so much better than the ordinary traveller’s tale.... Go up 
with Mr. Chesterton and watch the dream-pageant of the sunset 
behind St. Peter’s. It is the guide and not the sight that matters 
here.”’—Times. “It is brilliant . . . . there are lovely pages in it.” 
—Manchester Guardian. “We must admire a book so fertile in 
ideas, so dazzling in fancy . . . . a book sustained by such virile 
intelligence."—The Times Literary Supplement. 12/6 net 


““THE MOST CONTROVERSIAL BOOK THE DEAN 
HAS EVER WRITTTEN.’’-CHURCH TIMES 


DEAN ING E’S challenging book, Christian Ethics 


and Modern Problems. “Dean Inge’s courageous challenge to the 
spirit of the hour.”—Arthur Waugh in the Daily Telegraph. “Cer- 
tainly a full book. He appeals to the heroic element in humanity.” 
—The Times. “He stirs the blood.”—Scotsman. “A book which 
will compel some furiously to think, and others to think furiously.” 
—E. B. Osborn in the Morning Post. 15/- net 


Photo. H. J. Whitlock & Sons, Ltd. 


““TRULY A GREAT FIND.”’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE PRIVATE LETTER-BOOKS OF 


Sir WA LTER S COTT With an Introductory 


Letter by Hugh Walpole. Edited by Wilfred Partington. “Mr. 
Partington’s exceedingly skilful arrangement of his material has 
enabled him to make a living book.’—Arthur Ransome in the 
Manchester Guardian. “I for one am extremely grateful. I have 
seldom enjoyed a book as I have enjoyed this fascinating corres- 
pondence.”—Harold Nicolson in the Daily Express. “We have a 
book which is a book, not a chaotic mass of documentary evi- 
dence.”—Morning Post. 30/- net 


From a Painting by Landseer in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 
Photo. Fine Arts Publishing Co., Ltd. 


RICHARD KING HAS HIS SILENT FRIENDS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. ARE YOU ONE OF THEM ? HIS NEW 
‘SILENT FRIENDS’ BOOK IS ENTITLED SOUL’S DARK 


COTTAGE. “HE IS A CHARMING PHILOSOPHER.’’— 
LIVERPOOL POST. 6/- NET 
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Mrs. Gaskell, from a Drawing by George Richmond, R.A. 


in the National Portrait Gallery 


“A LIVING PICTURE OF A LIVING MAN.”’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


GIOVANNI PAPINI'S of sain 


Augustine. “He has done it superbly. His book is as accurate as 
any historian could wish; it probes the inner mind with the skill 
of a psycho-analyst, and touches the springs of the deepest feel- 
ings."—R. Birch Hoyle in the Bookman. “The life and mind of 
St. Augustine are treated with a masterly simplicity and under- 
standing.”—Herbert Read in the Observer. 12/6 net 


MRS. GASKELL, VICTORIAN 


MRS. GASKELL on tier Friends. A 


by Elizabeth S. Haldane, C.H. Miss Haldane’s study of George 
Eliot revealed her wide and intimate knowledge of the whole life 
and background of the Victorian period. In this study she sees 
Mrs. Gaskell as a typical Victorian. The book includes many 
hitherto unpublished letters dealing especially with Mrs. Gaskell 
in her relation to Florence Nightingale and Charlotte Bronté. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net 


ALONE IN THE ANTARCTIC 


SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON’S 


memorable book, The Home of the Blizzard. Many will be grate- 
ful for this popular edition of Sir Douglas Mawson’s thrilling 
story of his famous Antarctic Expedition. “As fine a record of 
adventure and as moving a tale of courage and endurance as the 
annals of Polar travel can furnish."—Glasgow Herald. 

Profusely illustrated. 12/6 net 


YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS WILL BE WELL AND USEFULLY 
ENTERTAINED BY DR. THOULESS’ STRAIGHT AND 
CROOKED THINKING, WHICH DEAN INGE FINDS ‘‘SO 


AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE."" ‘‘THE BOOK MAY BE 
WARMLY COMMENDED.’'’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 5/- NET 
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THE PLAYS 
BARRIE 


IN ONE VOLUME 


Cloth, 21/- net 

Leather, 30 - net 
THE THE 
UNIFORM EDITION oF tHe UNIFORM EDITION oF te 
PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE , WORKS OF J. M. BARRIE 
PETER PAN J. M. BARRIE’S A WINDOW IN THRUMS 
MARY ROSE PETER PAN BOOKS AULD LICHT IDYLLS 


DEAR BRUTUS 

A KISS FOR CINDERELLA 
QUALITY STREET 

The ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 
WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 
ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FIRE 


PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON GAR- 
DENS. Illustrated in colour by Arthur 

Rackham. 
Original large cloth edition, 25/- net 
Smaller cloth edition, 10/6 net 


PETER PAN AND WENDY. Illustrated 
in colour by Mabel Lucie Attwell. 10/6 net 


PETER AND WENDY. With frontispiece 


WHEN A MAN'S SINGLE 
MY LADY NICOTINE 
THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD 
MARGARET OGILVY 

AN EDINBURGH ELEVEN 


Cloth, 5/- net each 
Leather, 7/6 net each 


The TWELVE POUND LOOK in colour and half-tone drawings by F. D. COURAGE. J. M. BARRIE’S 
end Other Plags Bedford. 10/6 net Address to the Students of St. 
The OLD LADY SHOWS HER PETER PAN AND WENDY. Retold by seeraieins: ° e 
MEDALS and Other Plays May people, pee oth, net 
mission of the author. Pictures by Mabe 
SHALL WE JOIN THE Lucie Attwell. 6/- net THE ENTRANCING | LIFE. 
LADIES? and Other Plays J. M. BARRIE’S Edinburgh 


Cloth, 5/- net each 
Leather, 7/6 net each 


“A triumph of art 


PETER PAN AND WENDY. Retold by 
May Byron for little people, with the per- 
mission of the author. Pictures by Mabel 
Lucie Attwell. 2/6 net 


PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON GAR- 
DENS. Retold by May Byron for little 
people, with the permission of the author. 
Pictures by Arthur Rackham. 2/6 net 


PETER PAN AND WENDY. Published 
in Hodder and Stoughton'’s World-Famous 
2/- net Library. 


And the newest Peter Pan Book 
THE NURSERY PETER PAN. 


2/- net 


University Installation Address. 
A companion volume _ to 
“Courage.” 1/- net 


“I think it should 


over space.” — take its place as 
Norman R. Collins one of this year’s 
in the most notable 


News-Chronicle 


“A singularly 
beautiful story.”"— 
Ralph Straus in 
the Sunday Times 
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pieces of fiction.” 
—A.N.M. in the 
Manchester 
Guardian 


“A magnificently 


distinguished 
“An exquisite piece of work ’— 
piece of writing.” Dorothy Canfield 


? “The book is a 
“This lovely piece - piece of 
of work.” — 


Liverpool Post 


By JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE 


6/- net 


Dr. J. A. Hutton 
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A SONG OF 
THE ENGLISH 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Illustrated in colour by 
W.HEATH ROBINSON 
10/6 net 


SONGS FOR 
YOUTH 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Poems specially selected 
by the author and illus- 
trated in colour by LEO 
BATES. 6/- net 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S COLLECTED VERSE 


1885-1926 
The One-Volume India Paper Edition. Cloth, 25/- net; Leather, 35/- net 
The Original One-Volume Edition. Cloth, 25/- net; Leather, 35/- net 


THE BOOK OF SIMON by A. S. M. 
HUTCHINSON is a book of sheer delight 
which has been described as “the per- 
fect present.” Do not mistake this for a 
“juvenile.” It is for grown-up lovers of 
children, and especially for mothers; a 
lovely book to handle and a lovely book 
to have or give. Illustrated. 7/6 net 


SITKA is a wonderful travel book by 
BARRETT WILLOUGHBY, and all through 
the adventures runs the charm of Alaska. 
“To know Alaska, one must first know yet another genial series of essays .... 
Sitka.” “Such deeds of unflinching courage, seldom have “The Sisters Jest and 
such triumphs of boldness and strategy Earnest” been more impartially and 
they read like a fascinating epic.”— chivalrously served.”"—Punch. 12/6 net 
Aberdeen Press & Journal. Illus. 20/- net 


THE SISTERS JEST AND EARNEST by 
PRINCIPAL MAURICE HUTTON 


“Principal Hutton gives to the world 


A LABRADOR DOCTOR by SIR WILFRED 
GRENFELL. Dr. Grenfell has now brought 
his famous autobiography right up to 
date. His life and work stand out as one 
of the achievements of our time. A truly 
amazing record. 7/6 net 


GREAT LIVES DIVINELY PLANNED by 
JANE T. STODDART. “Every kind of lit- 
erature, all kinds of lives, have been laid 
under contribution. Preachers, explorers, 
politicians, soldiers, sailors—they are all 
grist to Miss Stoddart’s mill. The book 


CROMWELL by EUCARDIO 
MOMIGLIANO. “A most valuable 
book. The light which it throws on the 
history of the Protectorate is of the ut- 
most value.... Should be in the library 
of every student of the seventeenth cen- 


tury.’—Arthur Bryant in the Bookman. 
10/6 net 


is a great aid to faith.”"—Rev. J. D. Jones 
in the British Weekly. 10/6 net 


ROMANTIC CHESHIRE by J. CUMING 
WALTERS. Illustrated by Frank Green- 
wood. In this book Mr. Cuming Walters 
has succeeded in recapturing the elusive, 
fragrant spirit of the historic county, 
and Mr. Greenwood’s illustrations treat 


these subjects with grace and charm. 
10/6 net 


ESSENTIALS by P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON 
is a book about life, a golden book, rich 
in quiet wisdom.”—Manchester Guardian, 
5/- net 


COLLECTED POEMS OF ST. JOHN 
ADCOCK. “A living human soul shines 
through it.”—Alfred Noyes. 7/6 net 
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A HISTORY OF TAPESTRY 


From the Earliest Times until the Present Day. By W. G. THOMSON. The standard 
work of reference. The most complete and fully illustrated book on the subject ever 
published. The volume is sumptuously produced, with almost two hundred illustra- 
tions and diagrams in colour, half-tone and line. This is an entirely new edition, 


with extensive additions and revision. 


THE CHARM OF BIRDS by VISCOUNT GREY 
OF FALLODON. With 21 woodcuts by Robert 
Gibbings. “It would be impossible to quote 
all the wise and beautiful descriptions and 
incidents which reveal that most precious of 
gifts—the power of appreciation of beauty by 
ear and eye: the book is one to read again and 
again.”"—The Times. 12/6 net 


THE WORLD IN 2030 by LORD BIRKENHEAD 
“Startling enough.”—Evening News. “Enter- 
taining and astonishing."—Daily Express. “It 
is audacious and uniformly exciting.”—Man- 
chester Guardian. “He out-Wellses Wells— 
almost out-Daniels Daniel.”—Evening Standard. 
“A bold conception. It is romance springing 
‘from a basis of solid reality."—John Buchan in 
the Sunday Times. Prophetically illustrated by 
E. McKnight Kauffer. 12/6 net 


LADY FRANCES BALFOUR calls her Reminis- 
cences NE OBLIVISCARIS (Dinna Forget). “Its 
intimacy is its chief value; there is scarcely a 
name not famous, scarcely an anecdote not 
privileged. Strange, fantastic, vanished days! 
We are fortunate to have them preserved 
in such charming records as these."—Horace 
Thorogood in the Evening Standard. 

Two Volumes. Illustrated. 42/- net 


Prospectus on application. £5 5/- net 


LORD HALDANE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. “One 
of the most important and interesting memoirs 
of our time."—The Times. “It will be many a 
day before greater talents and a higher and 
purer character are dedicated to the service of 
the British Commonwealth.”—John Buchan, 
M.P., in the Glasgow Herald. 25/- net 


TAXI! by ANTHONY ARMSTRONG ('4.A.‘otPunch) 
“Taxi!” is not only a mine of good stories, but, 
as Punch says, “a thoroughly attractive book 
which all who use taxi-cabs should read for 
their pleasure and their profit.” 7/6 net 


IN QUEST OF THE SUN by ALAIN GERBAULT 
‘He is surely among the immortal voyagers.”"— 
Morning Post. “Gerbault’s record as a single- 
handed voyager has never been surpassed.”— 
Daily News. 3rd Edition. 

Now published at 7/6 net 


MY MYSTERY SHIPS by ADMIRAL CAMPBELL 
The classic story of “Q” boat courage. “I can 
imagine no more effective antidote for that not 
uncommon complaint which manifests itself 
in the belief that the British race is decadent 
and more or less ‘going to pot’ all round than 
a perusal of My Mystery Ships.”—Punch. 

9th Edition. Now published at 7/6 net 
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BEAUTIFUL 


CHILDREN'S BIBLE 


You will never believe that the world in which 
all these stories happened is a bad place 


ARTHUR MEE'S 


STORY BOOK 


EVERY ONE TRUE 


ARTHUR MEE’S MATCHLESS GIFT BOOKS 


With Galleries of Pictures in Colour and Gravure. Price 76 net each 


ARTHUR MEE’S STORY BOOK 


Here are tales of courage, sacrifice and daring that will make your 
boy, your girl, feel that it is good to be alive in an age that can 
rise to heights like this. Every story a piece of life. Every one true. 


ARTHUR MEE’S 
CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


For 300 years the Bible has been made like a dictionary, 
crammed into 30,000 verses of microscopic type. It is 
believed that it is here presented for the first time so 
that a child can read and love and understand it easily. 
With this remarkable work Arthur Mee has reached 
the fulfilment of a great ideal. It is the Bible for which 
generations have been waiting. 


ARTHUR MEE’S 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 


What a lovely hour it is, the hour the children give 
themselves! What worlds they have to spend it in! 
Arthur Mee, in his new gift book, has chosen the hour 
that Longfellow remembered when he thought of the 
pattering of little feet, the opening of a door, and the 
sound of little voices: it is the hour between the dark 
and the daylight, when the mind runs away to beautiful 
things and far-off places, thinking, wondering, dreaming. 


ARTHUR MEE’S 
CHILDREN’s JOHN BUNYAN 


In a class by itself we would put Arthur Mee’s John 
Bunyan—by itself because Mr. Mee has had three 
million young readers and knows the mind of children; 
and because not even the Bible has a greater narrative 
interest than the happenings told by the tinker of Bed- 
ford. It is a big, beautiful book, says the “Spectator,” 
and likely to lay the foundations of the love of good 
literature. 


ARTHUR MEE’S 


BOOK OF EVERLASTING THINGS 

Arthur Mee’s “Book of Everlasting Things,” which 
comes to keep company with his “One Thousand 
Beautiful Things,” is likely to be numbered among the 
best of all his gift books. It is produced like all the 
other Arthur Mee books, a thing beautiful to look upon 
a fountain of delight and inspiration, with a gallery of 
pictures in gravure. 


ARTHUR MEE’S 
CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE (Two Volumes) 


Where is to be found so complete a world in little as 
in Shakespeare? Where are such tales as here, such 
mysteries, such scenes that hold us breathless as we 
read? Arthur Mee has given us a Shakespeare which a 
child can read with ease and infinite delight. 


ARTHUR MEE’S 
ONE THOUSAND BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


It may be said with confidence that there is neither 
child nor grown-up anywhere, simple or profound, who 
will not find a hundred things to uplift the heart in 
Arthur Mee’s volume. In this book he looks back upon 
all he has seen; he thinks of all the lovely things that 
men have made; and he brings them together for all 
who love the good, the beautiful and the true. 


ARTHUR MEE’S 

WONDERFUL DAY 

In his “Wonderful Day,” Arthur Mee takes us with 
him on his journey through the hours. It is the book 
of books for all those whose minds are not yet old and 
dull, whether they toddle to school day after day, or 
whether the years are setting them wondering of things 
that are too great for words and far too deep for tears. 


ARTHUR MEE’S 
HERO BOOK 


These crowded hours of glorious life that Time itself 
cannot forget—are they not the noblest thing that 
History has? There was Abraham Lincoln's hour, and 
the hour that came to Socrates; there was Drake's hour 
at Panama, and the hour of Joan of Arc; there were all 
those hours we read of here in an everlasting company. 


ARTHUR MEE’S 
LITTLE TREASURE ISLAND 


Here is the Story of our Island, the wonder of its 
million years of Nature and its 2,000 years of History. 
Here is the Glory of the Island. And here is the Great 
Adventure of the Island, the story of how she gave up 
peace and abundance to go out into the Valley of the 
Shadow. 


ARTHUR MEE’S 
GOLDEN YEAR 


A book to see and handle; a book fit to give and lovely 
to receive. We see the Pharaohs sleeping in their 
tombs, the Caesars in their palaces. We climb the hills 
and sail the fiords of Norway; we go up to the clouds 
in Switzerland; we walk in the shadows of Caesar in 
Provence; we ride along the massive southern walls of 
France; we see the sights of Paris. 
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THESE ARE THE BEST NOVELS FOR CHRISTMAS 


CASTLE GAY by JOHN BUCHAN. 
“Mr. John Buchan is at the top of his 
form in Castle Gay.’’—Punch. ‘’ Buchan 
at his best.’’—Sunday Express. ‘’Castle 
Gay is excellent entertainment.’’—Sun- 
day Times. ‘‘This stirring tale.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. ‘This is a great Buchan 
novel.’’—Yorkshire Observer. ‘‘Cheerful 


and exciting.’ —Morning Post. 7/6 net 


CASTLE GAY 
JOHN BUCHAN 


TINY 
CARTERET 


A NOVEL BY 


SAPPER 


TINY CARTERET by SAPPER. ‘Sapper 
is here at his cheeriest and best.’’—Sunday 
Times. ‘Sapper creates ‘live’ characters. 
The story grips. Yet another success to 
this talented writer and the cheery spirit 
that informs his work.’’“—Morning Post. 
A full-blooded yarn.’’—The Times Lit- 


erary Supplement. 7/6 net 


THE DEAN’S ELBOW by A. E. W. 
MASON. ‘The Dean’s Elbow is the 
book which all the admirers of Mr. 
Mason’s skill and breadth have been wait- 
ing for him to write.’’—Evelyn Waugh 
in The Graphic. 


navigator on the difficult waters of fiction, 


“’Mr. Mason is a master 


and his seamanship has never been 
7/6 net 


better displayed.’’—Punch. 


THE, DAW OF SMALL THINGS 
DOUGLAS 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS by 
O.DOUGLAS. ‘’Athoroughly lovable 
and unpretentious book’’ — Yorkshire 
Post. “’Miss Douglas has a gift for creating 
positive friendships between readers and 
characters.’’—Country Life. ‘Here the 
simple magic of O. Douglas has full 
scope.’ —Scotsman. 7/6 net 
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THESE ARE THE BEST NOVELS FOR CHRISTMAS 


FIRE BELOW by DORNFORD YATES. 
“Tremendously competent. Exciting and 
quick-moving.”’— Frenk Swinnerton in 
the Evening News. ‘Amazingly good 
reading.’’—Queen. Yates’ inven- 
tion is amazing—there is no other word 
for it.”“— John o’ London's Weekly. 
“He takes my breath away.’’— Yorkshire 
Post. 7/6 net 


BELOW 


DORNFORD VATES 


IT 1S IMPOSSIBLE 
NOT TO BE THRILLED 
BY 


EDGAR 
WALLACE 


THE CLUE OF THE SILVER KEY by 


EDGAR WALLACE. EdgarWal- 


lace’s fertility of imagination is inexhaust- 


ible. He maintains his ascendancy over 
all other writers of detective fiction.””— 
Daily Mail. ‘When one is in the mood 
to be thrilled, it is now almost instinctive 
to turn to Mr. Edgar Wallace.’’—Not- 
tingham Guardian. 7/6 net 


THE MIDDLE WATCH by IAN HAY 
and STEPHEN KING-HALL. “A really 
funny book.’’ Birmingham Gazette. 
“Enormous fun.”’—Daily Mail. ‘’Rollick- 
ing humour.”’—Ster. “Genuine fun.””— 
John o’ London’s Weekly. “A most 
ingenious and hilarious affair ‘’—Liver- 
pool Post. ‘One of the funniest books 
of the year.’”’—Ideal Home. 7/6 net 


THE MIDDLE WATCH 


IAN 
HAY 


STEPHEN 


MANNEQUIN by VALENTINE 
WILLIAMS. ‘To those who like a 
well-written thriller | should recommend 
Manneauin.’’—Harold Nicolson in the 
Daily Express. ““Mr. Valentine Williams 
is a master in the art of writing a thrilling 


story. His new novel goes with a splen- 
did swing .. . his people live and move.” 


—Daily Mail. 7/6 net 
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A CHOICE OF NOVELS FOR ALL TASTES 


7/6 net each 


Me. Pontermack's Oversighs. R. Austin Freeman 


a Thorndyke detective novel 


The Second Shor. Anthony Berkeley -sheriasnem detective 
The Unforescen. C. romance 

The Shepherd of Guadaloupe. Zane Grey-ves «i: 
Tuck-of Drum. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 
Golden Dawn. Peter B. Kyne-crins and adventure 

Knight Templar. Leslie Charteris—~1- saint asain 

The Vantine Diamonds. Seamark-ier ot turin: 
Jimmie D ale & the Blue Envelope Murder. FrankL.Packard 


The Three R's. ‘Ganpat - mee criminals 
The Four Armourers. Francis service 
In the Day's March. Raby M. Ayres-: love romance 
Naomi Godstone. Richmal Crompton-ii. and character 
The English Paragon. Marjorie Bowens tinerics! 
The Trail to Paradise. Jackson ee. air thrills 
Earth Baule. Dorothy Conrell-.. epic of the land 

Green Talons. Gavin Holls-acteciive adventure 


Dangers Bright Eves. for excitement! 


Peregrine. B. Dyke Acland -mose life 
The Sireet Paved with Water. Almey S:. John Adcock 


Beggars Choice. Patricia Wentworth-..1 mystery 
Refreshment. Dion Clayton OS fantasy 
The Dark Sprenger. Mes. Victor Rickard 
Starveacres. Nora Kent-iite in Sussex as it is lived to-day 
Young Leslie. R. J. White romance 
Maid's Malady. Isabel W vatt-iite in the West Country 
Tremendous Gain. Paddy _ romance 
Fair Stood the Wind. C. Lenanton dy andr 
Heirs. Cornelia CCammons-picacer life 
Sally Among the Stars. Concordia Merrel-:omesce 

The Tin Tree. James mystery 
The Jazz Widow. May Christie-siveaturous romance 
Birds of the Night. Austin Moore mysiers 
Late Spring. Peter Donovan-s siory 
The Tenant of Smugglers Rock. Harold Kent-«:i 
The Peering One. Evander Murray -« sew tind of thritier 
Fishes All Alive. Madge S. son 
Murder at High Tide. Charles G. Booth-muer 


SEVEN 


WONDERFUL 


OMNIBUS 
VOLUMES 


7/6 net each 


The 

Four Adventures of 
Richard Hannay 
By John Buchan 


The four famous novels of which Dick Han- 
nay is the central hero: ‘The Thirty-Nine 
Steps,’ ‘Gr tle,’ ‘Mr. Standfast’ and 
‘The Three Hostages.’ 1204 pages 


Sapper's 
War Stories 


All those wonderful stories he wrote dur- 
in3 and about the Great War. 1054 pages 


The Edgar Wallace 
Police Van 


Four of his famous full-length police novels: 
‘The Green Archer,’ ‘The Flying Squad,’ ‘The 
Forger,’ and ‘The Double.’ 1168 pages 


Four Complete 
Novels of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel 
By Baroness Orczy 


Four complete adventures of the incom- 
parable Scarlet Pimpernel: ‘The Scarlet 
Pimpernel,’ ‘I Will Repay,’ ‘Eldorado,’ and 
Sir Percy Hits Back.’ 1280 pages 


Sapper's 

Four Rounds of 
Bull-_Dog Drummond 
with Carl Peterson 


Comprising ‘Bull-Dog Drummond’, ‘The 
Black Gang,’ The Third Round’ and ‘The 
Final Count. 1020 pages 


The Best of 
O. Henry 


One Hundred of the Master's Best Stories 
Chosen and Introduced by 
SAPPER 1140 pages 


Dr. Thorndyke 
His famous Cases as 


described by 
R. Austin Freeman 


Thirty-seven of the Cases of the Ace of 
Detectives. 1088 pages 


FIRE OF YOUTH by MARGARET 
PEDLER. ‘’This rich and human drama.” 
—John o’ London’s Weekly. ‘’Another 
certain success.’—Liverpool Post. 
“A very readable and romantic story.” 
—Daily News. “A fascinating love 
story.’’— Yorkshire Observer. "A 
charmingly told story.’ —Western Morn- 
ing News. 7/6 net 


THE LION AND THE LAMB by 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. ‘‘The 
whole story moves at breathless speed.” 
—Daily Telegraph. “‘Is full of things we 
like.’’—Yorkshire Post. ‘’Thrilling to the 
nth degree. Don’t miss it.’’-—Church of 
England Newspaper. ‘Full of ‘pep’ as 
ever he was.’’—Yorkshire Post. 7/6 net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON LTO. WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 


THESE ARE THE BEST NOVELS FOR CHRISTMAS 


HAVANA BOUND by CECIL 
ROBERTS. ‘’OF its kind Havana Bound 
is one of the very best yarns | have read 
for a long, long while. It is splendidly 
written, and its interest and excitement 
never lag on a single page.’’—Richard 
King in the Tatler. ‘‘It is safe to say thet 
the reader will enjoy Havana Bound.” 
—Thelimes Literary Supplement. 7/6 net 


HAVANA BOuND 


THE YOUNG 
LIVINGSTONES 


DENIS MACKAIL 


THE YOUNG LIVINGSTONES by 
DENIS MACKAIL. ‘Mr. Denis Mac- 
kail has done it again. | have never seen 
him to better advantage. ... His latest 
joy-bubble.’’—Punch. “Here all is clean 
and arch and jolly, and the book can be 
put, without hesitation, into the hands 
of the Young Livingstones.’’—Observer. 

7/6 net 
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“ THE CHRISTMAS BOOKMAN,’’ 1930. 


From a photograph by CENTRAL PRESS. JOHN MASEFIELD. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


The Poet Laureate 


PAGE 


THE POETRY OF JOHN MASEFIELD .. CHARLES Davy 
THE PLAYS OF JOHN MASEFIELD .. .. NORMAN MARSHALL .. 164 


A Century of Laureates 
ROBERT BRIDGES 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE .. 166 
ALFRED AUSTIN .. T. EARLE WELBY.. 167 
ALFRED TENNYSON IN YOUTH Hucu I’A. FAausset 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH .. EpcGar .. 390 

They Have Written... 

CONAN DOYLE AND THE SPIRIT OF THE NINETIES .. on .. Corin Brooks 174 
Cc. K. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF AND HIS WORK Ay .. DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE 176 
D. H. LAWRENCE HuGu Ross WILLIAMSON... 177 


A Hundred Years Ago 


179 
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The Poet Laureate 


THE POETRY OF JOHN MASEFIELD 


OT long before the War an elderly poet, who had 
been almost famous during the “‘ Yellow Book ” 
period, spoke to me with a smile of “‘ The Everlasting 
Mercy.” “I always call it,” he said, ‘‘ the ‘ everlasting 
cursy ’.” Nowadays we are less easily frightened by 
strong language, and “‘ The Everlasting Mercy ”’ is un- 
popular mainly for 
other reasons—for its 
emotionalism and its 
religious earnestness. 

But in spite of the 
crudities of this poem 
there are passages in it 
which have a spontane- 
ous force seldom equalled 
in Masefield’s later work, 
and unknown in his 
earlier work. The “ Salt- 
water Ballads” and the 
“Ballads and Poems” 
are by a man who has 
felt the sea and the 
country-side and has 
found in himself a gift for 
writing verse, but they 
are more often distinctive 
through their material 
than through their 
expression. Nor is their 
sentiment very sure—the 
“tall ship” of “Sea 
Fever” sails perilously 
close to the  sea-coast 
of Bohemia. 

It was only when the 
English Review began to 
publish his long narrative poems that Masefield estab- 
lished himself as a poet who could not be regarded as a 
shadow of Kipling. These long poems, dramatic rather 
than epic in conception, are a natural link between 
Masefield’s shorter lyrics and his poetic plays (with 
which in this article I am not concerned). Their 
sustained energy—their “‘ drive ’’—sets them apart from 
most twentieth century poetry. It is rare nowadays to 


Mr. John Masefield in his garden. 


By Charles Davy 


find a poet who is not afraid of character and incident— 
a poet who attempts to give us a world of objective 
action rather than a world of subjective imagery. And 
it is never through any faltering of energy or weakness 
of construction that these long poems fail. They do not 
make us feel that Masefield ought not to have chosen 
this particular medium. 
When they fail it is 
through lack of that 
controlling taste whose 
function it should be to 
save energy from running 
over into bathos. 

Bathos—this is Mase- 
field’s besetting enemy. 
Its worst attacks occur in 
“The Daffodil Fields ” 
and “‘ The Widow in the 
Bye Street.” Its presence 
is very noticeable at times 
in “The Everlasting 
Mercy,” less noticeable 
in “ Dauber”’ and scarcely 
noticeable at all in 
“ Reynard the Fox.” But 
if only one of Masefield’s 
long poems was to be kept 
it is not “ Reynard the 
Fox” that I should 
choose —nor “ Right 
Royal,” which is in the 
same vein, but much 
less well done. Per- 
sonally, I think I should 
choose “‘ The Everlasting 
Mercy,’’ but I can 
understand many people preferring to keep ‘‘ Dauber.” 

“ Dauber ” is not nearly so skilful, nor so consistently 
effective as “‘ Reynard the Fox,” but it seems to 
embody far more original experience. 


“Out of the rain the voices called and passed, 
The staysails flogged, the tackle yanked and shook. 
Inside the harness-room a lantern cast 
Light and wild shadows as it ranged its hook.” 
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The sea, the ship, the old seamen, the hurricane off the 
Horn—all these are real in this poem. Dauber himself 
does not seem to me quite real, because here again I 
feel Masefield making the mistake of not knowing where 
to stop. He strains our sympathies by appealing to 
them with unnecessary emphasis—and it is in this 
sudden chilling of the reader’s sympathies that bathos 
essentially consists. 

“ Reynard the Fox” is Mr. Masefield’s most success- 
ful poem chiefly, I think, because it is largely descrip- 
tive. It does not tempt him to emphasise an emotional 
moral and it gives full scope to his command of swift, 
rhythmical verse. 


“ They saw the Yell Brook like a gem 
Blue in the grass a short mile on ; 
They heard faint cries, but hounds were gone 
A good eight fields and out of sight, 
Except a rippled glimmer white 
Going away with dying cheering, 
And scarlet flappings disappearing, 
And scattering horses, going, going, 
Going like mad, White Rabbit showing 
Far on ahead, a loose horse taking 
Fence after fence with stirrups shaking, 
And scarlet specks and dark specks dwindling.” 


It is not surprising that ‘“‘ Reynard the Fox ”—vivid, 
dramatic, traditional in theme yet modern in treatment 


—should have become probably the most popular and | 


widely-read poem written by any Laureate except 
Tennyson. 

Its two weaknesses are that the fox is given human 
thoughts and human emotions, and that (to my mind) 
the whole poem is more contrived than inspired. The 
long opening account of the meet is full of tersely 
effective thumb-nail sketches, but it is rather like a 
parade of typical English specimens. The assembly of 
Chaucer’s pilgrims (a frequently quoted parallel) is far 
more living and genial. Then the run itself seems to 
be planned with a rather too obvious care for dramatic 
effect. But this may be hypercritical; and of the 
poem’s descriptive qualities there can be no doubt. If 
it is not the finest kind of poetry it is certainly a 
brilliant genre piece ; and on this account it will probably 
outlast nearly all the rest of Masefield’s work. 

Apart from his long narrative poems and his early 
sea pieces, Masefield has written a large number of 


sonnets and miscellaneous poems. The full extent of 
his output is often not realised ; his “‘ Collected Poems ” 
(including the plays) make a bulky volume of nearly 
eight hundred pages. 

Among these miscellaneous poems much of his best 
work is to be found; but it needs some looking for. 
“ Enslaved,” for example, is shorter than the other 
narrative poems and in a different key, but it is full of 
colour and movement and dramatic feeling, and deserves 
to be at least as well known. “ August, 1914,” will 
endure, I think ; ‘“‘ Biography ”’ I like, and many other 
passages, scattered through the sonnets and elsewhere, 
which I have no space to quote. 

But wherever I start reading in the “ Collected 
Poems,” it is never long before I feel a certain un- 
easiness. The constant invocation of, “ beauty,” for 
example—it seems to me that beauty, like happiness, 
cannot be invoked or pursued for its own sake. A 
poet’s business is to make us aware of beauty, not to 
talk about it. When he talks about it, he is like a man 
waving a flag and singing “ Rule, Britannia” in war 
time. There is no flag-waving in the front-line trenches 
of poetry. 


Perhaps another way of putting this is to say that | 


Masefield appeals more to the emotions than to the 
imagination. He stirs up familiar emotional associa- 
tions but he seldom forces upon us new imaginative 
experience. Much of his poetry can be enjoyed only at 
the cost of surrendering to a slightly bemused emotional 
mood. And it is his determination to flog our emotions 
into this yielding state that leads him, as I have already 
suggested, into his worst faults. 

To praise Masefield merely for his technical equipment 
—his remarkable command of rhyme and metre and 
thythm—would not be very flattering. The question 
one would like to ask—though it is a question which 
cannot be answered—is why a poet, whose early work 
was—in spite of its crudities—so full of force and 
promise, has not developed further. 

When Conrad left the sea and went to live in Kent 
one felt that he had finished his voyages. I am not 
sure that this is true of Masefield. Perhaps there are 
voyages, necessary for a poet, which he has not yet 
made; and he may not find it easy to make them now 
from Boar’s Hill. 


THE PROSE OF JOHN MASEFIELD 


ad OR words, after all, words manipulated with all 

his delicate force, were to be the apparatus of 
a war for himself. To be forcefully impressed, in the 
first place ; and in the next, to find the means of making 
visible to others that which was vividly apparent, 
delightful, of lively interest to himself, to the exclusion 
of all that was middling, tame, or only half true even 
to him... .” 

I have come fresh from re-reading “ Marius the 
Epicurean.” Perhaps one tends to feel of Pater’s 
own style as Coleridge felt of Gibbon’s: we “‘ seem to 
be looking through a luminous haze or fog.” That 
great book, with its exaltation of Roman piety and 
its strange peacefulness, has a peculiar charm that was 
Pater’s secret alone. The writing of his age has some- 
thing of the scent of the hot-house, and a quality of 


By T. R. Henn 


leisure to which our own time is very alien ; and while 
it would be difficult to find two writers of more conflict- 
ing personality than Walter Pater and Mr. Masefield, 
yet the literary ideals of Flavian might serve for a 
text for both. 

“A Mainsail Haul” and “‘ A Tarpaulin Muster ” have 
something of the preciosity of one who has just dis- 
covered the possibility of speech “as fully flavoured 
as a nut or an apple”; the prose rhythms are those 
of the pseudo-Celtic school, without ever having their 
full vitality. There is word-painting in ‘‘ Edward 
Herries,” but it is stiff and unreal; life only comes 
in the description of the sea, and in the speech of sailors. 
There is much in these short stories to foreshadow later 
development ; but it is the little volume on Shake- 
speare in the Home University Library which first 
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shows Mr. Masefield at his best. Here the criticism is dog- 
matic, explosive, compressed ; short staccato sentences, 
opinions which frequently invite contradiction, and 
paradoxes which are a little too Chestertonian, alternate 
with judgments which have the supreme merit of being 
fresh, vivid and felt. A certain mystical power gives 
weight to his views on tragedy, and there is apparent 
throughout a fierce hatred of unrealities, in scholarship 
asjin life. 

This same fierce hatred gives its impetus to the open- 
ing chapter of 
“Multitude and 
Solitude,” and 
lies behind “ The 
Street of To-day.” 
The former is in 
many ways, I 
think, the most 
remarkable of the 
novels. It is 
important be- 
cause it aims at 
depicting psycho- 
logical develop- 
ment of some 
complexity. The 
early death of 
the heroine pro- 
vides the novel 
with a_ back- 
ground §suffi- 
ciently dim to 
give rise to no 
sentimentality ; 
and the reader is 
left free to follow 
up character in its setting of action. There is no finer 
example of Mr. Masefield’s art than the description 
of the tropical storm. 

It would be unfair to suggest that the relative success 
of ‘‘ Multitude and Solitude,’”’ and the failure of ‘“‘ The 
Hawbucks,”’ lay solely in the presence of a love interest. 
But some careful reading of the dialogue both in “ The 
Hawbucks”’ and in the early chapters of “ Odtaa” 
confirms the suspicion that Mr. Masefield is neither a 
student of feminine psychology nor a natural master of 
dialogue ; and it is a hypothesis which will serve to 
explain much. As a novel of English country life, 
“The Hawbucks” is undated (internal evidence sug- 
gests the early years of this century); but the circle 
of hard-riding and harder-swearing “ squireens’’ be- 
comes.more and more incredible as the book progresses. 

It is in “ Sard Harker,” after all, that his prose 
is seen at its best, and its best is unique. It has speed, 
economy of movement and a rhythm which quickens 
the blood. I read it first in almost ideal surroundings, 
in a hospital in India; it held the attention for two 
long days. A second reading left one less sure ; perhaps 
it was the disappointment attendant on purely adven- 
ture stories, more probably an episodic quality which 
makes the story creak at times upon its hinges. But 
the style is there, strong, swift and nervous ; witness it 
in the picture of Sard in the swamp: 

“ The soft green grasses gave before him ; they stroked 


Mr. John Masefield and his daughter 
at Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 


his face gently, they closed in at the back of his neck, 
he felt them caress his body and tremble along his legs 
and lay enfoldments about his feet. When he thrust 
out his hands to swim, they sped from him, for they were 
frail grass and he a strong man; but before his stroke 
was made, they were back again; he felt them at his 
chest; they touched his chin; they rose from the 
water and touched his face . . . he wrenched that 
foot clear, and lo, all those soft little frail grasses 
seemed to come all about with a whisper, and they 
were as heavy as lead and as strong as sail-makers’ 
twine.”’ 

Here an im- 
pression is con- 
veyed most 
vividly, even 
to the similes 
which form the 
cadence, with a 
sense of rhythm 
which Stevenson 
or Synge might 
have envied; 
and it would be 
easy to give a 
score of parallel 
instances from 
the book. 

English litera- 
ture gives few 
instances of 
men who a- 
chieved fame as 
poets and as 
prose’ writers ; 
perhaps Hardy, 
Meredith, and 
Milton ina 
somewhat different sphere, are the only examples. 
It is unreasonable to demand that a Poet Laureate 
should be a great novelist; and it is unlikely that 
our grandchildren will regard Mr. Masefield’s prose 
as of more than historical interest. But he has 
shown that a vivid and readable adventure story may 
be written in good literary prose; he has showed 
that the portrayal of sheer action was in itself 
material for something approaching the epic scale, 
with its swiftness, its laconic statement and its lyric 
qualities. 

Is the range of experience, of horses, of ships, of 
South America, of the English country-side, limited 
by its very intensity? Is this—to return once 
more to Flavian—the cause of his failure and the 
justification of his success? He has made visible— 
witness the multitude of descriptions in prose and 
verse—that which was vividly apparent, delightful, 
of living interest to himself; and he knows to the 
full the force and energy of words. But a novel 
such as “ The Hawbucks” demands, by its plan 
and conception, a wider range of experience than 
“ Jim Davis”; it demands an imaginative sympathy 
and a balance of mood and sympathy which the 
greatest artists possess; and it cannot be achieved 
by a knowledge of what is “ middling, tame, or only 
half true.” La verité consiste dans les nuances. 
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THE PLAYS OF JOHN MASEFIELD 


O contemporary dramatist has been more poorly 
served by the theatre than Mr. Masefield. I can 
recall having seen over a score of productions of his 
plays, but only three of these performances were fair 
to the author. English actors and actresses are, at 
present, experts in the detailed and realistic reproduc- 
tion of everyday life on the stage, but as soon as they 
have to cope with a non-realistic play they are clumsy 
and bewildered. If the play is in costume, their idea 
of achieving an “ imaginative” production is merely 
to smother the play in spectacle and to make it seem 
as unreal and as - 
far removed from 
everyday life as 
possible by adopting 
a laboriously artificial 
and stagy bearing, 
and speaking in a 
pompous and un- 
natural voice. If 
the play is written 
in verse they either 
do their best to con- 
ceal the fact by using 
all their technique to 
make it sound as 
“realistic”’” and as 
like prose as possible, 
or they use the verse 
to show off the range 
of their voice, with- 
out any ~ particular 
regard to its rhythms 
or its meaning. 

Mr. Masefield’s 
two most successful 
plays, “ The Tragedy 
of Nan” and 
“Pompey the 
Great,’’are written in 
modern colloquial 
prose, but these, to- 
gether with the rest 
of his plays, can 
only be successfully 
produced on the stage by a producer who realises that 
they are essentially non-realistic plays,'and that although 
written in prose, the prose is essentially that of a poet. 
It has, of course, none of the florid and over-decorated 
qualities of the stuff which used to pass as “ poetic 
prose,” but it is prose which is non-realistic and artificial 
in its elaborate and strongly marked rhythms. 

If the rhythmic pattern of these plays is ignored in 
the production, the dialogue becomes laboured and 
unconvincing. In “ The Tragedy of Nan.” for example, 
the speeches, taken line by line, are abrupt and jerky, 
written almost entirely in brief, detached sentences. 
The producer and the actor must stand back from 
these speeches and see them as a whole, realising that 
each separate sentence is as insignificant and ineffective 
by itself as an isolated bar in a passage of music, but 


A Scene 


from ‘“‘ The Coming of Christ.” 


By Norman Marshall 


that together they form an elaborately balanced and 
magnificently effective structure. 

As a writer of plays in verse Mr. Masefield has suffered 
unjustly from his critics as well as his actors. His verse 
plays have been adversely criticised by critics reading 
them in their studies (instead of seeing them in the 
theatres), for the very qualities which make them 
theatrically effective. 

In the theatre there is no time to savour the delicate 
phrase. Words speed past the ear so quickly that the 
subtle word or phrase is swept by before it can be 
appreciated. The 
verse of Mr. Mase- 
field’s plays is good 
theatre verse because 
it is full of vivid lines 
and phrases which 
makean instant effect 
upon the mind of the 
hearer. 

The weakness of 
Mr. Masefield’s verse 
plays is that they 
are apt, suddenly 
and _ unexpectedly, 
to stop dead. Verse 
which a moment 
before was swift and 
exciting becomes 
sluggish, drained of 
allcolour. The 
action of the play 
ceases. It is as if 
Mr. Masefield, in the 
very act of manipu- 
lating his puppets, 
suddenly becomes 
lost in thought. He 
lets the strings fall, 
his puppets droop 
upon their stage, and 
he stands brooding 
contemplatively over 
them, until at length 
the mood passes and, 
picking up the strings, he jerks them to life again. 

His plays are a conflict between the contemplative 
and the active sides of his nature, and all of them lose 
dramatic force through the author’s tendency to relate 
incidents instead of allowing the audience to see them. 
And yet Mr. Masefield is fully alive to the fact that action 
is the very essence of drama. In his essay on play- 
writing in ‘‘ The Taking of Helen and Other Prose 


Selections’ he writes that “‘ the foundation of drama - 


is this—that human nature is hypnotic ; if you do some- 
thing you will hold the attention of men.” 
Nevertheless in “‘ Pompey the Great,” in “ Philip 
the King,” in ‘‘ Good Friday ”’ and in many of his other 
plays the author seems reluctant to show his characters 
in action. Events happen off the stage, and we watch 
the reactions to these events in the minds of the 
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characters on the stage. The method is never dull, but 
it is too contemplative for the theatre, as we know it 
to-day. 

It was perhaps a realisation of this which led Mr. 
Masefield to build his own theatre in the garden of 
his house on Boar’s Hill, a theatre in which the actor, 
no longer isolated from his audience, could speak the 
more thoughtful and intimate passages of the plays 
as they were meant to be spoken, instead of having to 
bawl them out in an attempt to “ put them across” 
to the audience. 

As if to compensate for the lack of genuinely dramatic 
action in his plays, Mr. Masefield is liberal in the pro- 
vision of scenes which make plenty of appeal to the 
eye by means of pageantry. He fully appreciates the 
visual side of play-writing, and most of his work is 
rich in magnificent pictures. He has the eye of a 
painter, and his plays have both the merits and the 
weaknesses of the work of a painter serving the theatre. 
He sees his plays as a series of pictures, and as a result 
he is apt to lose interest in the movements of his 


characters on the stage between the pictures, leaving 
them to themselves until he is ready to regroup them. 

If only he had been able to distinguish between 
dramatic action and mere motion, some of his plays 
would rank with Flecker’s ‘“‘ Hassan ’”’ as examples of 
what is meant by the “art of the theatre,” an art 
which achieves its effect by the use of all the other 
arts which the theatre can command. As it is, ‘‘ The 
Tragedy of Nan ’”’ and “‘ Pompey the Great ” are among 
the very few successful tragedies written for the modern 
theatre, and are distinguished by that austerity which 
is the characteristic of all Mr. Masefield’s dramatic 
work, and is otherwise almost entirely lacking in con- 
temporary play-writing. 

It is this austerity of purpose which enabled “ The 
Coming of Christ ”’ to survive the ordeal of its presenta- 
tion in Canterbury Cathedral. The subject of the play 
and the setting in which it was given would have laid 
bare the slightest tawdriness or theatricality of concep- 
tion or execution, and one can think of no other living 
playwright whose work could have withstood this test. 


MASEFIELD AND CRABBE : 


An Affinity 


By A. Raymond Boyden 


Despite many differences in outlook and style, there is 
an extraordinary resemblance between the work of Mr. 
John Masefield and that of the eighteenth century poet, 
George Crabbe., They both set out to write with a similar 
object in view. Crabbe’s purpose was to be a realist. He 
did not intend to mock the nakedness of truth with the 
“barren flattery of a rhyme,’’ but to 


“paint the Cot, 
As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not.” 


Similarly, Mr. Masefield shouted the truth as he saw it 
in lurid language and fine verse. He prefaced his first 
book with the well-known ‘ Consecration ”’ that has fired 
his whole artistic life. 

The vigour and originality of ‘‘. The Everlasting Mercy ” 
won Masefield immediate fame, precisely in the way that 
“ The Village,”’ with its daring novelty in poetic treatment 
of the poor, made Crabbe’s name. ‘“‘ It was praised in 
the leading journals; the sale was rapid and extensive ; 
and [the author’s] reputation was... permanently 
established ’’—these words, written of ‘‘ The Village,’’ are 
equally applicable to ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy.’ Indeed, al- 
most any critical statement regarding Crabbe, such as that to 
be found in ‘‘ The Cambridge History of English Literature,” 
might equally well have been written of Masefield. 

The two poets undoubtedly hark back to a common 
master in Geoffrey Chaucer. It is known that Crabbe was 
thoroughly familiar with ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales,’’ and 
there is a story told—it may be quite apocryphal—that 
while Mr. Masefield was working in a carpet factory in the 
United States he purchased a 75c. Chaucer and decided to 
become a poet! If Crabbe and Masefield both derive 
from the same master, the essential difference in the result 
is explained by the fact that Crabbe lived in the eighteenth 
century, and modelled his verse on that of Pope, “ the 
poetic dictator of the day,’’ while Mr. Masefield did not 
begin writing until the dawn of the twentieth century, and 
was fundamentally influenced by the genius of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. 

Crabbe and Masefield, then, are similar in that each 
developed a gift for telling tales in verse and for drawing 
in a few incisive lines psychologically profound character 
sketches of living people. In their works both poets make 
their moral purpose clear, almost tract-like in parts. 
Both ascribe ‘“‘ most of the unhappiness related .. . to 
the ungoverned passions or weaknesses of the characters.” 
Both write with a wealth of understanding and a desire to 


arouse sympathy with and pity for suffering humanity. 
Read ‘‘ The Parish Register ’’ and ‘“‘ The Borough,” and 
turn to ‘‘ The Widow in the Bye Street ”’ and “‘ The Daffodil 
Fields.”’ Are there not often apparent the same lines of 
thought, the same accents, almost the same tones of 
speech ? 

There are similar patches.of incredibly dull verse in both 
poets, and the same wellnigh perfect food for parody. 
Many of the faults mirrored so trenchantly and delightfully 
in ‘‘ Rejected Addresses ’’ reappear, to be laughed at once 
again, in Mr. J. C. Squire’s merry parodies of Masefield in 
“ Tricks of the Trade.’”’ But Crabbe nowhere supplies the 
pseudo-Celtic glamour that enables Mr. Squire wickedly to 
exclaim : 


There’s that purple passage done, 
And I have one Jess lap to run.” 


This treatment of beauty is one of the vital differences 
between the two poets. There is wholly absent from 
Crabbe the passionate lyric note that pervades all Masefield’s 
work. 

Of the obvious coincidences of resemblance perhaps it 
is worthy of note that Crabbe began his poetic life with a 
long piece on “‘ Inebriety,’’ a subject that has ever attracted 
Mr. Masefield. Again, the chief character in the tale of 
backsliding related in Letter XXI of ‘‘ The Borough ”’ is 
Abel Keene, and of ‘“‘ The Everlasting Mercy,’’ Saul Kane. 
Crabbe wrote three novels when he was artistically old 
enough to recognise their grave defects and to ‘‘ murder 
his darlings’ during one of his periodical incremations. 
Mr. Masefield confessed some time ago that he hoped the 
several novels of his nonage were “ all forgotten by now.” 

Crabbe was, and Mr. Masefield is, extremely: popular with 
his contemporaries. Both poets in consequence reaped an 
unusually large financial reward from poetry. In 1827 
Crabbe walked about London with Murray’s cheque for 
£3,000 for the copyright of ‘‘ The Tales of the Hall ”’ stuffed 
in his waistcoat pocket. I do not propose to speculate 
on the value in 1927 of Mr. Masefield’s copyrights, nor on 
his exact income, but it is probably rather more than a 
modest competence ! 

Finally, the present Laureate is undoubtedly the finest 
sea-poet England has produced, and though the ‘“ bond 
of sympathy ”’ is manifestly a strong one between the two 
poets, it nevertheless is astonishing that one of the few 
striking sea-pieces in verse outside Masefield’s work should 
be in Crabbe’s ‘“‘ The Borough.” 
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A Century of Laureates 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


Technique and ‘‘ The Testament of Beauty 


HE preference nowadays is all for lyrical poetry. 
This is a fashion of the time; and a very slight 
acquaintance with literary history will suggest, that 
it is no more likely to be permanent than any other 
fashion. The real connoisseur, now as ever, likes every 
kind of poetry : all he requires is, that it should be good 
poetry. Perhaps there are signs that this fashion is 
not quite so masterful as it 


By 
Lascelles Abercrombie 


many languages, and made all the use he could of his 
studies. But why should that be suspect in poetry 
which is taken as a matter of course in music and 
painting ? And it is odd that a poet who wrote out of 
experiences, both intellectual and spiritual, so rich and 
broad and deep as Bridges’ were, should have ever been 
accused of using technique for its own sake, as if the 

art of poetry were nothing 


was. “The Dynasts”’ hit 
it pretty hard; so did 
“ The Testament of Beauty.” 
And indeed a fashion which 
would put the whole of 
Homer and Lucretius, and 
the chief of Dante and 
Shakespeare, into some sort 
of second class, is not 
likely to be the last word in 
literary taste. Still, there 
is not much doubt that if 
a poet has produced a con 
siderable body of lyrical 
work, whatever else he has 
done, that will be the work 
commonly preferred to-day. 
It has certainly been so with 
Robert Bridges—at any rate 
before ‘‘The Testament of 
Beauty ’ came out. The 
usual opinion has been that 
his realcontribution to English 
poetry is the “Shorter 
Poems”: the rest of him, 
it was thought, the Dramas 
and Masks, the sonnet- 
sequence of “The Growth 
of Love,” the experimental 
and reflective poems, even the 
delicious “Eros and Psyche,” 
would not in the long run be found to matter much. 
This opinion does not arise from the facts of the 
case ; it arises simply from the fashionable preference 
for lyrical above all other kinds of poetry. It may be 
true—I think it probably is true—that his best work 
is in his lyrical poems ; but the superiority, if there is 
any, is nothing very conspicuous ; and as for the notion 
that his lyrical poetry comes first and the rest nowhere 
—well, “ The Testament of Beauty” has, I should 
suppose, made that absurdity finally untenable. But 
it never was tenable; and the uncritical exaltation of 
his lyrical above his other work is, I believe, responsible 
for that other absurdity, the notion that he is a poet of 
technique—in the sense, namely, that he elaborated 
poetic craftsmanship into a calculated artifice without 
having, or caring to have, anything particular to say. 
It is odd how suspicious the English mind is apt to 
be about technique in poetry. Obviously, Bridges was 
profoundly interested in technique: he studied it in 
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Robert Betiges 


but a kind of superlative 
conjuring trick. This ac- 
cusation could never have 
stood for a moment against 
Bridges’ work as a whole; 
it could only have arisen 
in the minds of those who, 
obsessed to begin with by 
this philistine mistrust 
of technique in poetry, 
knew nothing of Bridges 
but the “Shorter 
Poems.” 

For the technique there 
is unmistakable; but the 
piercing cry of extreme pas- 
sion, and the emphatic note 
of insistent significance, 
are not there very notable. 
There is plenty of signific- 
ance in these lyrics for those 
who can see it; as in the 
famous “‘ Whither, O splendid 
ship,”’ and the equally admir- 
able ‘‘ Who has not walked 
upon the shore,” with its 
superb expanse of vision. 
There are rarities of emotion, 
like the “ Nightingales” 
and “My spirit kisseth 

in 1888, et. 44, thine’’; there are ecstasies 
like ‘‘ Awake, my heart, to be loved” (what a perfect 
justification here of the utmost cunning of technique ! 
what better expression of rapture could there be than 
this pattern of reiterated rhymes!) ; the pathos of the 
“Dead Child” is scarcely to be borne; there is a 
wonderful ceremonious gravity of feeling in the elegy, 
“ Assemble, all ye maidens.” But none of these things 
are stressed at all; and more characteristic would 
probably seem—more characteristic, I dare say are— 
those lyrics composed simply to put us in possession 
of moments of experience which the casual, blunt 
reader might very well think nothing remarkable. 

Thus, “ The Palm Willow” was apparently written 
merely in order to lead up to the magical phrase in the 
last two lines: 


“ The woodland willow stands a lovely bush 
of nebulous gold ; 
There the Spring-goddess cowers in faint attire 
of frightened fire.” 
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Well, so it was. “Faint attire of frightened fire!” 
With what subtlety and intensity, at those words, the 
moment of experience—the complex of sense and 
thought and feeling—comes to life in our minds! But 
what message has the moment for us? Nothing but 
itself, nothing but its unique, exquisite self. And this 
is typical. The truth is that Bridges lived so con- 
tinuously in the experience of beauty, and beauty was 
so absolutely for him the essential reality of things, 
that his lyrical art was serenely content to fix and 
immortalise, without comment or stress, the passing 
beauty of the moment. But to do so, with the perfec- 
tion that is present all through the ‘‘ Shorter Poems,” 
required all the scholarship of technique he had so 
patiently acquired. The beauty of the moment needed 
no message to justify it; all it needed was the 
art to capture it. Only such a vivid interest in 
technique as Bridges had could have arrived at that 
art. 

Ideally, there is no distinction between technique and 
matter in poetry. Actually, the distinction is often 
obvious enough. But Bridges, within the limits of his 
temperament, came as near as may be to the ideal. 
The whole of “ The Testament of Beauty” (into the 
profound and fine philosophy of which I cannot now 
enter) proceeded from its first seven lines : 

“* Mortal Prudence, handmaid of divine Providence, 

hath inscrutable reckoning with Fate and Fortune : 

We sail a changeful sea through halcyon days and 
storm, | 

and when the ship laboureth, our stedfast purpose 

trembles like as the compass in a binnacle. 

Our stability is but balance, and wisdom lies 

in masterful administration of the unforeseen.” 


Wisdom has seldom spoken a more pregnant oracle ; 
yet those great seven lines were composed as an experi- 
ment in technique. For Bridges, to experiment in 
technique was to speak his heart and mind. He no 
sooner took hold of his technique than the matter for 
which technique exists came to him as naturally as 
breathing. 

It is the peculiarity of his lyrics that their matter is, 
on the whole, important simply by reason of the im- 
mediate beauty of the moment in which it occurs; 
and frequently this beauty is of such delicacy that its 
importance is scarcely appreciable except by those for 
whom, as for the poet, beauty is always and everywhere 
important. Hence the vulgar myth that his poetry is 
deficient in matter. But read his non-lyrical poetry, 
and the myth is exploded at once. Outside his lyrics, 
Bridges is full of matter. I need only mention the 
extraordinarily skilful argument of the “ Wintry 
delights,” with its Lucretian versifying of the most 
difficult scientific themes, the great dialogue in which 
Persephone tells Demeter of the ‘‘ mysteries of evil” 
in the underworld, the penetrating psychology and the 
historical insight of “Nero,” the vision of the last 
judgment in “The Christian Captives,’ Margaret’s 
passion in “‘ Palicio.”’ 

And now there is “ The Testament of Beauty.” It 
is much to be hoped that one effect of that noble poem 
will be to set people reading Bridges all through. They 
will then discern that, besides the lyrics, and the poems 
and plays I have already mentioned, he is the author of 
two of the most enchanting masterpieces in the whole 
body of English poetry—‘ Eros and Psyche,”. and 
‘ Achilles in Scyros.” 


ALFRED AUSTIN 


A Laureate who was not a Poet 


T was the unluckiest day of his life when Alfred 
Austin was made Poet Laureate. 

Forget that he held that position, and as Tennyson’s 
successor, and he will appear no worse than a good many 
contemporaries who busied themselves with poetry 
without being poets. He was no fool: Mudford, of the 
Standard, was not an editor to establish a fool as his 
principal leader-writer ; Lord Salisbury was not the 
statesman to take counsel with the undiscerning ; 
Courthope was not the sort of critic to share his editor- 
ship of the National Review with a colleague devoid of 
literary judgment. Even his verse was not always 
contemptible. On rare occasion he could write a 
lyric in such tolerable imitation of the Elizabethans as : 


‘* When logs about the house are stacked, 
And next year’s hose is knit, 
And tales are told and jokes are cracked, 
And faggots blaze and spit, 
Death sits down in the ingle-nook, 
Sits down and does not speak : 
But he puts his arm round the maid that’s warm, 
And she tingles in the cheek.”’ 


Now and then he could produce a rather good image, 
as in his sonnet on returning to the rigours of the English 
climate : 

““ Amazonian March, with breast half bare, 


And sleety arrows whistling through the air, 
Will be my welcome from that burly land.”’ 


By 
T. Earle Welby 


He wrote another sonnet : 


‘“‘ Now on the summit of Love’s topmost peak 
Kiss we and part; no farther can we go-—”’ 


which has an idea, and some feeling, and a respectable 
level of expression maintained throughout. There is 
some fresh observation in certain of his pieces on the 
country-side. 

But the pieces which have a measure of such secondary 
merits are not numerous; the pieces in which he 
humourlessly collapses, once or oftener, constitute 
perhaps nine-tenths of his work; and, most damaging 
consideration of all, not one thing that he wrote has the 
primary merit without which the secondary are of no 
avail. 

He wrote a good deal in prose about the principles of 
poetry, winning the approval of John Addington 
Symonds, and in his remarks on individual poets there 
was sometimes a certain shrewdness, as in his complaint 
that Tennyson was rather too feminine in some of his 
moods. But his efforts in verse show clearly enough 
that he never understood the vital truth about poetry. 

“ All the rest is literature,” said Verlaine, relegating 
to that category everything in verse which is not magical. 
The Alfred Austins of every age assume that the ex- 
pression, with some literary merit, of untransmuted 
feeling can be poetry. It cannot. Asa man, the poet 
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has the same feelings, though it be in an intensity not 
many of us know, as all of us. The merely literary 
merits of his direct expression of them differ only in de- 
gree, not in kind, from 
those of any capable 
craftsman in words. What 
differentiates him is the 
“ shaping spirit of imagi- 
nation,” the power of 
transmuting his matter, 
so that we shall have in 
the result not the original 
matter but—what shall I 
say ?—the animating idea 
of it, the reflection of it in 
some celestial mirror, not 
the beautiful thing as it —& Bi 
was but eternal beauty [i 
manifest in it ephemerally. tae: 

In Alfred Austin there 
is statement, sometimes 
competent enough in a 
merely literary way, but 
never is there evocation. 
Though too facile, he was 
not unaware of the value 
of some minor methods of 
pleasing the ear, and once 
pointed out to the touchy 
but in this instance 
acquiescing Tennyson that 
there was a too close ap- 
proximation of the same vowel in “ lion ”’ and “ nigher,”’ 
in: 


io 
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“‘ Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly 
dying fire.” 

But he never understood that the words of poetry, 

in the admirable phrase of Joubert, must vibrate 

and leave endless undulations behind them. Music, 


in the fine sense, not merely in the sense of 
avoiding ugly or monotonous sounds; colour; per- 
fume: in these he was utterly lacking. 

And then there was his 
utter lack of humour. 
Oscar Wilde once made 
enormous fun of Alfred 
Austin’s Utopia in which 
culture would be made 
compatible with part-time 
menial work : 

“Anon, a_ broad - browed 
poet, dragging 

A load of logsalong. . . .” 
Wilde’s wit played upon 
the fact that the log- 
rolling poet, far from 
being a dream of the 
blessed future, was a 
reality of the depressing 
present. Oddly, he missed 
the folly of putting 
“Anon,” a poet well 
represented in the 
anthologies, in that con- 
text. The whole poem 
is an unconscious joke ; 
Alfred Austin remained so 
unalive to its absurdity 
that, having written it 
in 1863, he revised it in 
1889, and proudly repro- 
duced it in his autobiography in 1910. Of more 
notorious plunges into bathos it is needless to 
write: they are kept in loving memory by all of 
us, together with the worst of Wordsworth’s, of 
Coventry Patmore’s, and of others who, unlike Alfred 
Austin, were poets. But even there Alfred Austin 
cannot be given inverted eminence, for he is but an 
Icarus without wings. 


Alfred Austin, 1893. 


ALFRED TENNYSON 


The Man Behind the Legend 


HE publication a year ago of Tennyson’s early play, 

“ The Devil and the Lady,” has added consider- 

ably to our knowledge of the boy who grew up in the 
Somersby rectory. His precocity as a writer of verse 
was indeed recorded in his son’s “ Memoir ” which told 
us that the young Alfred was only eight when he 
covered a slate on two sides with Thomsonian blank 
verse in praise of flowers, and that at twelve he com- 
posed an epic poem of five thousand octosyllabic lines 
in the manner of Sir Walter Scott. But the short 
quotation which was all that was previously known of 
a play written at fourteen gave no idea of the remark- 
able quality of this precocity. And now that we have 
the whole play to study, perhaps what surprises us most 
is not the astonishing talent for versification which it 
reveals in a boy of fourteen, the extraordinary variety 
of knowledge, gleaned from his father’s library, or the 
foretastes of the mature poet, but the unguarded 
glimpses which it affords of a. side of Tennyson's 


IN YOUTH By 


Hugh TPA. Fausset 


personality that was too soon to be concealed and 
suppressed. 


Something doubtless of the frankness and gusto of this 


play was an echo of his reading in Elizabethan drama, 
but it is well known that to the end of his life there 
survived beneath the recoiling sensibility, fastidious- 
ness and moral dignity which he showed to the world, 
a rougher and more primitive strain. And the vigorous 
vitality, the broad humour and Rabelaisian invective of 
this early play, though mixed with much that is imita- 
tive and at times frankly schoolboyish, express a side 
of his nature which was never, in his poetry at least, to 
appear openly again. 

Doubtless it is useless to inquire whether the climate 
of hiS age or some obscure revulsion in himself was 
responsible for this singular suppression. But I believe 
that the two most pronounced qualities of his early 
poetry and to some extent his whole development as 
a poet are traceable to it, and that this play does help 
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not a little, as his grandson suggests, to solve the enigma 
of Tennyson the man. 

It is still believed by many that the young Tennyson 
was a purely lyrical poet, an exquisite embroiderer of 
words, who gradually became preoccupied with religious, 
moral and social problems, and particularly with that 
conflict between faith and doubt which shook his age 
to its foundations. But no one who reads his early 
poetry with an open mind can continue to hold that 
view for a moment. Even in “ The Devil and the 
Lady ” we find the boy of fourteen beginning to ask 
those questions of life, concerning the place of man in 
the universe, the relation of mind to matter and of body 
to spirit, which he was to continue uneasily to ask and 
answer to the end of his days. 

But in the poems which appeared seven years later, 
his first important publication, this inner questioning 
has so eaten into the instinctive confidence of youth 
that hardly a trace of the earlier exuberance, vigour and 
frankness remains. Instead we find a poet whose per- 
sistent mood is one of morbid distress and melancholy, 
which finds implicit expression and so relief in the 
melodiously exotic music of such poems as “ Claribel,” 
“Mariana,” “‘ The Ballad of Oriana” or “A spirit 
haunts the year’s last hours,” or is explicitly and almost 
hysterically proclaimed in “Ode to Memory” or 
“Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive 
Mind.” Intleed, there is nowhere in his work, unless it 
be in “‘ The Two Voices,” 
a clearer statement than 
in this latter poem of that 
strange malaise which 
seems to have attacked 
Tennyson in late adoles- 
cence and which clung to 
him throughout his life 
despite all his later 
attempts to conceal it 
under moral affirmations 
or to cure it by domestic 
attachments. 

Between the age of 
fourteen and twenty-one 
the fear of physical death 
and of physical life seems 
to have awoken in him 
with a disabling intensity, 
and with it a doubt of 
God, not only as he had 
been taught to regard 
Him, but as a determining 
and sustaining reality in 
himself. Thus in ‘ Confes- 
sions of a Sensitive Mind ”’ 
we find him writing : 
“How sweet to have a 

common faith ! 


To hold a common scorn 
of death ! ”’ 


And far from looking forward with adventuring ‘eyes, 
as he stands on the threshold of life, his “‘ gloomed 
fancy ” recoils from a future so uncertain and insecure. 


‘* Thrice happy state again to be 
The trustful infant on the knee ! 


Who lets his rosy fingers play 
About his mother’s neck and knows 
Nothing beyond his mother’s eyes.”’ 


wherefore,” he cries, 


“. . . do we grow awry 
From roots which strike so deep ? ” 


And although he rejects the comfort of traditional 
belief and claims 


. . - man’s privilege to doubt, 
If so be that from doubt at length, 
Truth may stand forth unmoved of change, 


the concluding lines of the poem, 


““O weary life! O weary death ! 
O spirit and heart made desolate ! 
O damned vacillating state!” 


show how little positive satisfaction doubt has brought 
him. If this were the only poem which provided 
evidence of the young Tennyson’s subjective disorder, 
it might reasonably be argued that we were confusing 
an imaginary with a personal confession. But the truth 
is that almost all the poems in this 1830 volume confirm 
its evidence and show too that his neuroticism was 
conditioned not only by mental doubt but by a curious 
instinctive shrinking. This handsome, haughty, and 
swarthy young giant had developed a “ double nature.” 
An exquisite and fastidious sensibility had sapped the 
native certainty of boyhood and left him self-engrossed 
and self-divided. The 
sense of languor and 
melancholy which inevit- 
ably accompanied such a 
state breathes through 
the loveliest of his early 
lyrics, whether on the lips 
of his “ Mariana ”’ sighing 
“Tam aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 


or in the autumnal chant 
of the year above the 
mouldering flowers or 
the jubilant pain of the 
dying swan. For however 
secretly distressing it was 
to stand 


oe 


. . . aloof from other 
minds 

In impotence of fancied 
power,” 


his detachment favoured 
the perfecting of a rare 
artistry, the exquisite 
shaping into melodious 
words of troubled moods 
and delicate perceptions. 
But if morbidity had its 
compensations in the 
realm of verbal art, 
while a poet who “upon himself himself did feed ” 
could distil his feelings with a rare concentration, the 
recoil from life which was at the root of his unhappiness 
had disastrous consequences when he tried to relate 
himself to others and above all to women. The early 
poems addressed to imaginary young ladies, to Lilian, 


Alfred Tennyson, 1838. 


By Samuel Laurence. 
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Isabel, Mariana, Madeline, Adeline, Margaret, Rosalind, 
Eleanore, and Kate, betray, more clearly perhaps than 
any others in this 1830 volume, by the falsity both of 
their sentiment and sensuousness his frustrated, because 
introverted, creative impulse. 

In his second volume which appeared three years 
later we find the same inward bafflement served by a 
more perfect art and rendered into a more dissolving 
music in such poems as “The Lady of Shalott,” 
“(Enone” and “ The Lotus Eaters,’”’ while in others, 
such as “ The Palace of Art”’ or “‘ The Two Voices,” 
the sense of separation from life and inward discord, 
recorded in the earlier “‘ Confessions,” is more resolutely 
faced and defined. But no true solution of the problem 
is found. In “ The Two Voices”’ there is instead only 
the sentimental consolation of “ the sweet church bells,”’ 
and the homely spectacle of church-goers to whom the 
poet however does not attach himself, preferring the 
fields and woods “so full with song”; while “ The 
Palace of Art” ends with a revealing compromise 
between self-indulgent zstheticism and the discipline of 
the simple life : 

““So when four years were wholly finished, 
She threw her royal robes away. 
‘Make me a cottage in the vale,’ she said, 
‘Where I may mourn and pray. 


“* Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built ; 
Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt.’ ”’ 


And in fact Tennyson never left his palace of art. But 
while still lodging within it he did strengthen and enrich 
that defensive compromise with life which was always 
to be for him a substitute for that true devoting of the 
self to life by which alone a “double nature” can 
recover unity. And doubtless Hallam’s death in 
September, 1833, deepened his morbidity, removing, as 
it did, the one personality which drew him out of him- 
self and infected him with something of its expansive 
idealism. 

We can only conjecture the quality of his feeling for 


Hallam by the fact that it was absorbing enough to 
delay his marriage for nearly twenty years and by the 
poems which derived from it, and which include not 
only “In Memoriam,” but the “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
“ Ulysses,” parts of “ Tithonus ”’ and such short lyrics 
as ‘“‘A Farewell’ and “ Break, break, break.” And 
judging by these it would seem clear that it was the 
deepest emotion of his life. For Hallam alive had 
beckoned him out of his morbid prison-house, and 
Hallam’s death had closed its doors again. And as 
time softened his sense of immediate distress the two 
moods which memory associated with Hallam came to 
coalesce, the belief of his friend that 


. something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done,” 


with that voice of inward woe and desolation, which 
Hallam’s death had swelled to 


. . an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world.” 


When Tennyson tried to express a man’s passion for 
a woman, whether in “ Locksley Hall” or in “ Maud,” 
or, in a more sententious vein, in ‘“‘ The Princess,”’ his 
words rang false. In “‘ Edwin Morris’ he had excused 


his inability to love light-heartedly with the words : 


“It is my shyness, or my self-distrust, 
Or something of a wayward modern mind 
Dissecting passion. Time will set me right.” 


But Time never did set him right. It only veiled in 
domestic and moral sentiments his uneasy sense of 
abnormality and his fastidious recoil from natural 
instincts. And so, despite the careful compromise which 
he built up, he continued to be haunted by 


. . . Some dark undercurrent woe 
That seems to draw.”’ 


And it was from this secret and indefinable pain that 
his most melodious and his most poignantly pondered 
poetry derived. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


The Poet’s Vision and the Problems of Revolution 


NE of the characteristics of great poetry is its 
dual appeal to the intellect and the senses. 

The minor poet may fill you with joy by his nice arrange- 
ment of pleasant words, or may lead you to deep reflec- 
tion by his comments on life and the universe. The 
power to do both at once—to flatter your senses at the 
same moment when he is wooing your mind—belongs 
only to the great poets. This power was possessed by 
Wordsworth, though he did not always use it. Often 
enough he was content to be a magnificent usurper of 
the painter’s throne, to describe a flower or a landscape 
in words which showed them as clearly as oils or water- 
colours could have done. Often enough he descended 
to the platitudinous verse-making which was so rightly 
castigated by J. K. Stephen. But in those works of 
Wordsworth to which in 1930 the lover of great poetry 
returns most often, there is ample material for both 
emotional and intellectual satisfaction. That is why 


By 
Edgar Holt 


“ The Prelude ”’ and the best of the sonnets still retain 
their unshaken eminence in the world of letters. 

At the present time their significance is possibly 
greater than ever. In the comfortable later years of 
Queen Victoria, when the tide of revolution seemed to 
be ebbing, Wordsworth’s impressions of the French 
Revolution may have seemed to be of purely historical 
interest. But to-day, when in so many countries the 
captains and kings have departed, and in so many 
others the captains have taken the place of the kings, 
the reactions of a sensitive and intelligent mind during 
a period of revolution emerge from the soft gloom 
of the historical into the blinding glare of the topical. 
If it be true that poets are the “ unacknowledged 
legislators of the world,” may we not hope to find in 
great poetry a true and wise interpretation of the 
problems of revolution? That is a fine heritage for 
a poet laureate to have left to posterity. 
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At the time when he paid his first visit to France, 
in the summer of 1790, William Wordsworth must 
have shown to the outside world the appearance of a 
fairly ordinary young man. After his boyhood and 
schooldays in the Lake District, where he was a pleased 
participant in all the games and pastimes of his school- 
fellows, he went to Cambridge, to pass three years in 
more or less dilettante fashion. Though inwardly 
conscious that ‘‘ the Poet’s soul” was with him, he 
“read lazily in trivial books” and made no particular 
mark in the academic 
world. In the summer 
vacation he was glad to 
go back to his north- 
country friends and, when 
occasion offered, to pass 
“The night in dancing, 

gaiety and mirth, 

With din of instruments 

and shuffling feet.” 


He came down from the 
University as an amiable 
youth of twenty-one, with 
no plans for his future ; 
and probably no one, 
except his devoted sister 
Dorothy, had any real 
inkling of his future great- 
ness. But before he came 
down he had laid, quite un- 
intentionally, the founda- 
tion-stone of his greatest 
work. He had been to 
France. 

That first visit was only 
“a march of military 
speed ”’ through France on 
his way to Switzerland and 
the Italian Lakes. It was 
enough to show him the first stage of a revolution, 
and to fill his heart with fervour. In those memorable 
lines in ‘“‘ The Prelude”’ he has described how 

“Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 


France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again.” 


Triumphant looks, he tells us, were then the common 
language of all eyes, and armies were fretting for battle 
in the cause of Liberty. Twelve years later, as he 
walked near Calais on the road to Ardres, he looked 
pensively back on those far-off days; and in a sonnet 
to the companion of his first visit to France he dismissed 
the revolutionary fervour of 1790 as ‘“‘ the pomp of a 
too-credulous day.” 

During those twelve years Wordsworth had made 
the spiritual pilgrimage which gave him the material 
for some of the greatest poetry in the world. His 
revolutionary beginnings sprang naturally from his 
general outlook on life. The respect for human nature 
is implicit in all of Wordsworth’s poetry—most of all 
perhaps in those gloomy poems about Cumberland 
beggars and female vagrants which he loved to compose 
in his early manhood. He insists that the meanest 
of created things cannot exist “ divorced from good,” 
and that a spirit and pulse of good are inseparably linked 


to every mode of being. Human nature, he thought, 
should be given a fair chance, and nothing was more 
inevitable than that the magic words of liberty, equality 
and fraternity should capture his-senses and intellect at 
the first assault. 

At the outset, as has been frequently observed, his 
political philosophy had much in common with 
Rousseau’s, and the majestic autobiography of ‘“‘ The 
Prelude” shows the development of his theories under 
the stress of fact. A second and longer visit to France 
confirmed his first opinions. 
“ Beholding,” as he has 
said, 

“that the best 

Ruled not, and feeling 


that they ought to 
tule,” 


he could have nothing but 
joy in a revolution which 
allowed the common 
people to rise from the 
depths, fresh as the morn- 
ing star. In France, 
though he met and talked 
with royalists, he remained 
a revolutionary, and back 
in England he consorted 
with Godwin and his circle 
and defended his French 
brothers with eager pen. 
For a few years his 
faith lasted; but as the 
French Revolution got 
into its stride, Words- 
worth began to realise 
that this was not at all 
what he meant. With 


William Wordsworth aged 28. aching heart he watched 


By Hancock, 
the callous leaders, who 


“with clumsy desperation brought 

A river of Blood, and preached that nothing else 

Could cleanse the Augean stables.” 
He watched the coming of Bonaparte, and in a bitter 
passage he described how the sun of revolution, which 
had risen in splendour, set like an opera phantom. 
And in the end his heart turned from France to his own 
country, where freedom still existed. 

Perhaps the real plot of ‘ The Prelude” is Words- 
worth’s discovery of freedom. He began, as he shows 
us, with the idea that freedom can be achieved by a 
revolutionary coup ;_ he ended with the realisation that 
genuine liberty is inward and spiritual freedom. He 
was too fond of humanity to be a good revolutionary, 
and he saw that bloodshed and despotism were the 
results of the violent changes which he had once 
admired. 

He had gone past them. Without a poet’s vision to 
enlighten them, the revolutionaries were still flounder- 
ing in the darkness, and many of them are floundering 
there to-day. But Wordsworth has passed on, to 
become the laureate of humanity, instead of the laureate 
of some small political creed, and to prepare for the 
world his majestic song of revolution and a poet’s 
mind. 
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LAPSES OF THE EARLY LAUREATES By 


Some Masters of Bathos from Shadwell to Pye 


If Mr. Masefield, with the bays still fresh upon his fore- 
head, ever considers those other heads whom they have 
adorned, and some of the limping, leering, sycophantic 
dough-like lumps of verse kneaded inside them, he may 
well square his shoulders and, without any pharisaical 
taint, thank Heaven that he is a better man than most of 
his predecessors. 

As an offtcially recognised office, the laureateship bas 
existed for two hundred and sixty-two years, and has 
been held by three or 
four of the worst poets 
who ever wormed their 
way into _ biographical 
dictionaries. With Dryden 
the laureateship at least 
began well. The butt of 
sack and stipend demanded 
of him no formal duties. 
They demanded none of 
Shadwell and Tate, though 
both proved obedient 
machines on state occasions, 
and pointed the way to a 
sorry change. Shadwell 
(Dryden’s Og) may have 
been a fair dramatist, but 
as a poet he could sink to 
the bathos of the famous 
couplet in a poem written 
to welcome his sovereign 
back from the Battle of the 
Boyne (in which he had 
received a slight wound) : 

“ But Heav’n of you took 
such peculiar Care 
That soon the Royal Breach 
it did repair,” 
and I have found another 
quotable couplet of his in 
the earlier poem congratu- 
lating Queen Mary upon 
her arrival in England : 
“Our ador’d Princess to Batavians lent, 
Is home to us with mighty Interest sent ”’ 
—the interest, of course, being the victim of the Royal 
Breach. 

Tate we have better reason to remember for the libretto 
to Purcell’s delightful ‘‘ Dido and Aineas’’ and his carol, 
“While shepherds watched their flocks by night.” As a 
poet he was not altogether negligible. He was little 
better or worse, in fact, than others of his century who 
knew the value of panegyric to dead or living. 

“ August Britannia in that dismal Hour, 

Half-blushing saw Her gen’rous Lion low’r. 

He now lies grov’ling, whose once awful Roar 

Struck Terror to the World’s remotest shore.” 
So, a little oddly, if bursting with sad patriotism, he wrote 
in his memorial poem on Queen Anne. It does not un- 
fairly represent his poetical prowess whenever he tried to 
be highly serious or topical. 

With George I and Nicholas Rowe, a decent fellow of 
dignity and parts, the Laureateship started on its slide 
down Parnassus to the abyss. It was not altogether 
Rowe’s fault, but while he was Laureate it first became 
the Laureate’s duty to labour for his pittance, to turn out 
automatically an ode for the New Year and another for 
the King’s birthday. Rowe did them well enough, if 
dully (how else could they be done ?}, but till the custom 
lapsed in Southey’s time, these odes brought on the office 
more and more ridicule. 

Eusden was the first butt; which was not unnatural, 
seeing that this obscure parson with a taste for strong 
ale was able calmly to compare George I with Julius Cesar 


Geoffrey Grigson 


and Moses. It was usual for the odes to be set by the 
Master of the King’s Musick (the post now held by Sir 
Edward Elgar) and then sung at the State Drawing-rooms, 
a proceeding which happily drowned the words. Perhaps 
it is comforting to think that the worst poetry ever written 
by laureates was written for some of the worst kings. 

Eusden’s ode for 1721 relates the story of a nimble 
Druid who sprang from the hallow’d Grove the very 
second that Cresar landed in Kent, and foretold, not 
only the fatal Ides but the 
coming of George : 


“In revolving Years, believe 
me, 
(Heroe! I will not deceive 
thee) 

From distant, German 
Climes, shall rise 

A Heroe, more than Julius 
wise, 

More Good, more Prais’d, 
more truly Great, 

Courted to sway BRITAN- 
State: 

Such are the fix’d Decrees 
of Fate. 

The Priest, the Bard, the 
Prophet then withdrew 
And to the thickest Sylvan 

"Covert flew.” 
And when George died, he 
indited a poem to his 
sacred memory : 
“ Yet fell not BrRuUNSWIC on 

Barbarian Plains, 

But, in the Confines of his 
4 own Domains, 

‘ Calm, as he reign’d, ex- 
pir’d :—so Moses spy’d 
The promis’d Land, and 

bow’d his Head, and 
dy’d.” 
His prompt address to the 
new Queen Caroline has 
a startling apostrophe of 
her virtue : 


John Dryden. 


“Thou, by a Conduct regularly nice, 
Hast rais’d a Blush, unknown before to Vice.” 

I should add that 1930 has seen the bicentenary of Eusden’s 
death. It was, alas, one of the few bicentenaries that the 
world disregarded. As a crowning insult a ticket I sent in 
at the British Museum the day before the centenary in 
search of the one volume which contains most of Eusden’s 
verse, returned with the legend “‘mislaid.’’ It may not 
be found again in six months or six years. 

With King Colley, who held the Dunce’s throne, it is 
not surprising that Eusden figured among Pope’s Sons of 
Dullness, whose 

“Maggots half-form’d, in rhyme exactly meet 
And learn to crawl upon poetic feet.”’ 
But he never had such hot fire to withstand as Colley, 
who stood out as a man of some ability and fame. Still 
Cibber’s odes are dreadful; and I must quote the chorus 
of his Birthday Ode for 1732 for the sake of the parody 
which followed it in the ‘‘ Grub Street Journal.” 
‘‘ His realms around 
Diffuse the sound 
From ports to fleets the jovial cannon play, 
’Till ev’ry peaceful shoar 


Receives the rolling roar 
And joins the joy that crowns the day.” 


And then the parody : 


“Gin shops around 
Diffuse the sound ! 
From cells to garrets stun us with the noise. 
Shake, shock and rend the shoar, 
Revive the rolling roar ! 
And halloo laureate C———r, boys.” 
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When Cibber died the graph of merit nearly leapt up. 
The laurel crown was offered to Gray. It was offered 
moreover without the need of writing odes, but Gray 
would have none of it. ‘‘ The office,’ he wrote to his 
friend Mason, “‘ has always humbled the possessor hither- 
to; if he were a poor writer, by making him more con- 
spicuous ; and if he were a good one, by setting him at 
war with the little fry of his own profession; for there 
are poets little enough even to envy a poet laureate.” 
And so it went to Whitehead. 

The Lord Chamberlain might have done worse. White- 
head has written a readable poem or two, particularly 
“The Enthusiast,’’ and if he had no sense of humour he 
was Officially a cut above Cibber and Eusden. 

After Whitehead, Thomas Warton; and for a time the 
laureateship struggled out of the lowlands of Parnassus 
which Whitehead had reached. But Gray was right. The 
office humbled its possessor: the odes still had to be 
written, and Warton, scholar and true poet, brayed them 
out in the usual style and with the usual consequences. 

To see a decent poet wallowing in the mud is no pleasant 
sight. Let us spare him quotation and remember that 
ladling out praise to the Georges was never the easiest 


or most enviable task for an honest man. It demanded .. 


priming with much more sack than the Lord Steward 


provided. 

No sack, not even an Atlantic of sack, would have 
livened up Warton’s successor, Henry James Pye, country 
squire, M.P., J.P., a gentleman of private means, im- 
peccable virtue, and invincible stupidity, yet a laureate 
who deserves the curses as well as the commiseration of 
his successors. 

Though no teetotaller, he petitioned with success that 
the butt of sack should be commuted in money: and so 
it continues to the present day, Mr. Masefield drawing 
his annual £27 in lieu of wine from the Lord Steward as 
well as his stipend of £72 from the Lord Chamberlain. 

“ Poetical Pye’ deserved all he got. Nothing daunted 
him: he wrote on and on. Some of his works were excel- 
lent. His ‘‘ Universal Sportsman’s Dictionary ” went into 
many editions and so did his ‘‘ Summary of the Duties of 
a Justice of the Peace’’; but his poetry rolled out an 
ugly, oily, unending stream of bathos. His formal odes 
(and the universal ridicule poured on them led at last 
to the abolition of New Year and Birthday odes when 


the laureateship at last began to rise under Southey) are 
well enough represented by a Birthday Ode parody : 


“Hail, all hail, thou natal day, 
Hail the very half-hour, I say 
On which great GEORGE was born! 
Tho’ scarcely fledg’d I'll try my wing,— 
And tho’ alas, I cannot sing, 
I'll crow on this illustrious morn!” 


His verse includes ‘‘ Alfred, an Epic Poem in Six Books,” 
and better (or worse) still, ‘“‘ Naucratia; or Naval 
Dominion,’’ which was published in 1798 with a dedica- 
tion to George III. This poem starts with the first rude 
savage who accidentally bestrode a log and ends with 
Britannia ruling the waves with all her matronly vigour. 
A perusal even of the analysis of each part might well 
have brought attacks of madness on George. There is 
much that is peculiarly Pyeish and naive about the 
analysis to Part III: 


““ Voyages of discovery by order of his present Majesty— 
Cook—French Revolution—Destruction of French Marine— 
Victory of Lord Howe—Victory of Lord St. Vincent—Apos- 
trophe to Commerce and Peace—Danger of relaxing military 
exertion—Carthage and Rome—France and England— 
Comparison between naval and internal strength—Character 
of..British seamen—Coast navigation one of their chief nur- 
series—Danger of canal navigation interfering with it— 
Canal by seaside, near Southampton—Naval Mutiny—Lord 
Duncan’s victory—Onslow—Burgess—Contributions for the 
widows and orphans of the slain—Inequality of the verse 
to the subject—Naval Songs—Conclusion.”’ 


Still, Pye had a distinction and an opportunity offered 
to no laureate since*Nahum Tate—one of his New Years 
began a New -Century. He sat and chewed his quill 
until it scratched out*the sonorous but obvious opening 
of ‘‘ Carmen Seculure for the Year 1800 ”’ : 


“‘Incessant down the stream of Time 
And days, and years, and ages roll, 
Speeding through Error’s iron clime 
To dark Oblivion’s goal.’ 


If Southey at times sank low and Austin paralleled 
eighteenth century absurdities, the laureateship was never 
again to be so humiliated. Pye above all should be a 
warning to those misguided folk who still think that the 
laureateship should be something more than an honour- 
able sinecure, and not a kind of poet’s O.M. for past rather 
than future services. 


Pope’s Introduction to Dryden, 
By Eyre Crowe. 
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They Have Written... 


THE RIGHT WRONG THING 


Conan Doyle and the Spirit of the Nineties 


In “* Rewards and Fairies ’’ there is a story which displays 
Rudyard Kipling in the mood, but not the manner, of 
Thomas Hardy—much concerned with the irony of human 
judgments. It is called ‘‘ The Wrong Thing,” and tells of 
the knighthood which was bestowed upon Hal o’ the Draft 
by a parsimonious king blind to the true merit and sig- 
nificance of the artist. One imagined, when the tale was 
new, that the emotion which filled Hal o’ the Draft had 
also filled his creator, for the reward of popularity which 
came to Kipling came not from the work in which was 
shown his dearest artistry. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that to the day of his 
death Arthur Conan 
Doyle knew the 
emotion, for he held 
that the accolade of 
public acclaim, which 
had been his from the 
earliest days of ‘‘ Sher- 
lock Holmes,” had 
obscured in the public 
mind his real right to 
appreciation. He was 
honoured for Sherlock 
Holmes; and those 
greater literary works 
which he himself held 
in honour received but 
a passing tribute from 
an occasional reader of 
discernment. He might 
have taken heart at the 
error, for the public was 
not wholly wrong in its 
judgment. Sherlock 
Holmes was not the 
wrong thing: it was 
the right thing ac- 
claimed for the wrong 
reasons, or, as Henry 
James might have said 
had Doyle been 
one of his fictional 
creations, it was “‘ the right wrong thing.” 

Divers men in diverse places—‘‘ myself not least ’’— 
have borne testimony that for them and their generation 
the eighteen nineties, that renaissance period of English 
fiction, is typified not by the languishing esthetics of Wilde 
and not by the vigorous jingoism of Henley, but by Mister 
Sherlock Holmes ‘‘ bowling down Baker Street in a hansom 
cab.” The characteristic organ of that time was not 
the ‘“ Yellow Book” or the National Observer, but the 
Strand Magazine. The memorable creation was not Lord 
Ormont, or Jude, or ‘‘ the Woman Who Did,” but Sherlock 
Holmes. The dominating public figure was not Gladstone 
with his collars and frenzies, Chamberlain with his orchid 
and his monocle, Balfour with his soulful droop, or Salisbury 
with his massive head, but Holmes with his deer-stalker, 
his pipe, his dressing-gown and his hypodermic syringe. 
It was the supreme merit of Doyle’s craftsmanship that 
with great economy he gave such reality to his creation 
that the personality became of more importance than the 
plots of which he was the pivot. 

With no other man, of flesh or of fiction, has the public 
so intimate an acquaintance. The eccentric habits, like 
that of pinning correspondence to a mantelshelf by a jack- 
knife and that of keeping tobacco in the heel of a turkish 
slipper; the change of pipe or garb to suit a change of 
mood, the black clay for introspection and the cherrywood 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle in his Study. 


By 
Collin Brooks 


for disputation, the mouse-coloured gown for Baker Street 
and the large blue gown when a case took him from home ; 
the love of German music and the refutation of Watson’s 
charge of lack of culture by the apt quotations from Taine 
and George Sand and Winwood Reade; the odd form of 
wit, which is known now to the elect as Sherlockisimuss ; 
the asperity with stupidity and the delight in a showman’s 
dénouement—our knowledge of these phases of his character 
make him as real as Samuel Johnson and more fully known 
than many an historical personage enshrined for us in 
massive biographies and a small library of memoirs. 

But it was not for 
this economy in 
creation that Doyle 
deserved the adulation 
which was_ bestowed 
upon Holmes. He was 
not alone among his 
contemporaries in that 
apt craftsmanship, for 
we know Captain the 
Reverend Sir Owen 
Kettle almost as in- 
timately as we know 
Holmes. The thing for 
which Doyle deserved 
appreciation—the right 
thing—can best be 
expressed by saying 


temporaries compared 
him with Gaboriau and 
Poe, posterity will com- 
pare him with Jane 
Austen. When the 
Holmes canon has 
ceased to be read as a 
series of character-part 
melodramas, it will be 
cherished as a valuable 
costume-piece. 

When, as a boy, one 
first read Sherlock 
Holmes, one read as much for the plot as for the setting. 
A re-reading, when the plot ceases to surprise, is an ex- 
cursion into interiors. There must have been a time when 
“Emma” was read with a sustained interest in the 
amorous instabilities of Frank Churchill: ‘‘ Emma’’ to- 
day is read for the human scene, not as it moves, but as it 
is ‘‘set.”” We care, again, little in 1930 for the happenings 
at Mansfield Park, but we care much for the places and the 
way in which they happened. So, in’ time, the Holmes 
canon will be read. 

So much a child of his era was Sherlock that it comes as 
something as a mental shock to find him for once using a 
motor-car and a telephone when he is called from his Sussex 
retirement by topicality to befool in 1914 a German spy. 
Save for this startling excursion into the twentieth century, 
he remains essentially a representative figure of the tran- 
sitional period between the mid-eighties and the late 
nineties. Were all other evidence destroyed, from his 
adventures Macaulay’s New Zealander could reconstruct 
the kind of life that the English then lived. Those short 
stories that lie between the “‘ Scandal in Bohemia ’’ and the 
“ Retired Colourman ”’ might be adequate first authorities 
for a social history. 

What do we find in them ? A Europe in a state of con- 
stant perturbation about Naval programmes—not once or 
twice in his rough island story does Holmes lightly wave 


that while his con- ° 
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away titles and honours after recovering treaties and plans. 
A world fearful of the next erratic freak of one powerful 
European potentate ruffled by Britain’s colonial develop- 


ment and apt to send messages without the cognisance of - 


his Ministers of State. A community whose swiftest mode 
of road travel is the cab, whose trains go at express speeds 
of fifty miles an hour, whose valises and gladstone-bags 
have not yet been outmoded by wardrobe trunks and ex- 
panding suit-cases, whose democratic admiration of aristo- 
cratic social beauties is such that professional photographers 
still display their lovely photographs for sale in shop 
windows, not foreseeing the picture post card boom of the 
early nineteen hundreds or the photographic processes of 
the twentieth century illustrated society weekly. A world 
of cheap prices, in which the very best hotels charge only 
eight shillings for a room, half a crown for breakfast, and— 
unbelievably—only eightpence for a glass of sherry. A 
business world in which the typewriter is as yet so rare 
that from a few flaws in alignment Holmes can deduce the 
personality of the possessor of any machine. A capital 
city which still abounds in ragamuffins but one remove in 
kind from the Poor Joe ’”’ of Dickens, 
ragamuffins who know nothing of 
school-leaving ages and whose parents 
know nothing of a “dole.’”’ Country 
houses and London lodgings still 
illuminated by gas-jets not yet, pre- 
sumbably, enhanced even by the 
incandescent mantle. 

All these indications of the kind of 
life that was lived forty years ago are 
there. What of the people who lived 
it? Society then, as we see it through 
the hawk-like eyes of Holmes, was 
dominated by a select aristocracy, 
very class-conscious and extremely 
jealous of its marital honour. States- 
men for the most part were drawn 
from this aristocracy, although many 
of them were beginning to find the 
resources of landed proprietors unequal 
to the pace set by rich manufacturers. 
(Lord Holdhurst, who was Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs and a future 
Prime Minister, Holmes noticed, had a 
struggle to keep up his position and was , 
reduced to the plebeian economy of wearing shoes that 
had been resoled.) Below this first circle of the London 
Inferno—or was it Paradiso ?—were other circles, upper- 
middle-class circles in which honest “ cits’? were black- 
mailed or troubled by wild sons who might steal coronets 
pawned to their fathers’ firms for vast sums by owners 
unmentionably great in the land; lower-middle-class 
circles whose homes are described for us with the vividness 
of Arnold Bennett, but without his photographic detail ; 
upper-lower-class circles in which sporting poultry dealers 
wore side-whiskers and spent their leisure backing horses ; 
lower-lower-class circles which still supported the Christmas 
goose club and went to bed by candlelight ; shabby-genteel 
circles which revolved round lodging-houses and the females 
of which sought posts as governesses because the emancipa- 
tion of woman had not yet opened business and trade to 
them. 

Each of these circles had its romantic interlopers— 
Mutiny veterans; millionaires whose fortunes had been 
founded when convict ships still sailed for Botany Bay ; 
ex-bushrangers; gold-diggers and prospectors who had 
fallen foul of Mormonism, that immoral religion which 
was perpetually stirring alarm by menaces to the English 
home; foreign gentlemen of dubious origin and still more 
dubious occupations. Communications were, by modern 
ideas, faulty. A hunted man could cross to Europe and 
lose himself with little difficulty. Transit across the high 
seas was dangerous, ships under sail were constantly and 
conveniently wrecked by storms. 

The new journalism was just coming in, but the North- 
cliffe rates of pay had not been instituted, for while Neville 


St. Clair as a reporter was sent out to gather at first hand 
articles on begging but, even as a “ stunt artist ’’—as we, 
with our graceful idiom, would call him—he could not raise 
twenty-five pounds when he desperately needed it, and 
turned professional beggar in good earnest, making two 
pounds a day by that work instead of two pounds a week 
as a star reporter. The old journalism was not yet dead, 
for London was not restricted to three evening papers, but 
had many. Holmes, wishing to publish a small advertise- 
ment, instructs his agent to use the “ Globe, Star, Pail 
Mall, St. James’s Gazette, Evening News, Standard, and 
any others that occur to you,” giving us a total well 
over the half-dozen which immediately occurred to his 
mind. 

As Jane Austen left for us pictures of a social life un- 
troubled by railways and industrialism, so Doyle has left 
for our children pictures of a life untroubled by telephones 
and ‘‘talkies.’”’ Her quiet, sequestered country-side is 
matched by his cosy city. England to her had been a 
country garden: London to him was still a township. 
Both gave tone to picture by a skilful use of climate. Those 
showers that send her heroines 
tripping for shelter into linen drapers’ 
shops, those fogs which swirl down 
Baker Street and draw Holmes from 
his test-tubes to the coal fire over 
which the faithful Watson is already 
sitting, are cunningly used contrivances 
to create more than a sense of 
physical atmosphere. Each was 
working in a narrow medium. She 
neglected Napoleon and the forerunners 
of the Luddities to concentrate upon 
her warm interiors: he neglected 
Manning and the leaders of the Dock 
Strike, Wilde and the denizens of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, to concentrate 
upon his warm interiors. It is but 
an accident of form that her interiors 
housed men and women disturbed by 
nothing more serious than strained 


Head-piece to ‘The Ghost or complicated amatory relationships, 
of a Hansom Cab.” 
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while his housed men and women 
disturbed by material disaster and 
sudden death. The room into which 
Holmes walks from his own lodging in 
Baker Street may contain a corpse, whereas the room into 
which Sir Thomas Bertram walks will only contain a cad, 
but the essential point is that into each room we walk 
too. 

And, let it not be forgotten, the room and its occupants 
in each case we shall see the better because of the quiet 
irony of the artist who presents it. ‘‘ Doyle an ironist ! ”’ 
the shade of Jane might cry. Aye, lady, it was my word. 
The Noble Bachelor; the Duke of Holdernesse; Wilhelm 
Gottsreich Sigismond von Ormstein, Grand Duke of Cassel- 
Falstein and Hereditary King of Bohemia; the Rt. Hon. 
Trelawney Hope, Colonel Ross, the owner of Silver Blaze— 
yes, and little Lestrade of the Yard—these are figures 
wrought by an ironist, or, if not by an ironist, by a carver 
of puppets who constantly forgot that the work in hand 
was to articulate wooden figures, because irony kept 
breaking in. 

It is only when one compares the pictures of these two 
recorders that Doyle’s real stature becomes apparent. The 
early nineteenth century interiors of Jane Austen are filled 
by men of feelings: the late nineteenth century interiors 
of Conan Doyle are dominated by a man who thinks. Jane 
had written for a caste which esteemed reserve and emotion : 
Doyle wrote for a literate democracy which ardently 
appreciated action and intelligence. Both, in the quietest 
way and as if by accident, satirised and arraigned the 
audiences for which they were articulate. Each held a 
mirror to the age, and if Doyle fashioned as his caryatid 
a gaunt and eccentric hero where Jane had used a group 
of gay and concentric heroines, the reflection was no whit 
less true and exact. 
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THE TRANSLATOR OF MARCEL PROUST By 


C. K. Scott-Moncrieff and his Work 


In the Elizabethan age translators wrote for love of the 
work and to help their more ignorant fellow-countrymen. 
North’s translation of Amyot’s “ Plutarch,’’ Florio’s 
“Montaigne” and Urquhart and Motteux’ “ Rabelais ” 
were not written solely for money. It was not until the 
rise of the novel that a race of translators appeared who 
were willing to turn out 
versions of foreign successes 
without much attention to 
accuracy and none at all 
to style. These hacks 
undercut one another to 
such an extent that it 
became possible to get a 
long novel translated for as 
little as £20. It is not to 
be wondered at that the 
translation was often a 
woeful parody of the 
original One classic 
instance of mistranslation 
was when the French word 
for pork-butcher (charcutier) 
was rendered as “ char- 
cutter.” 

There were, it is true, 
even in Victorian times, 
well-known authors who 
were experienced in foreign 
tongues. The names of 
Swinburne, Meredith and 
Andrew Lang at once occur 
to one’s mind; while John 
Payne’s translations from 
many languages were re- 
nowned. The majority of 
French novels, even those 
of Victor Hugo, Alexandre 
Dumas pére, Mérimée, Sand 
and Gautier, were but 
poorly presented to the non- 
French reading public. 
When Ernest Vizetelly attempted to present Zola in all his 
stark coarseness to an English audience, he was promptly 
clapped into jail. But the hectic nineties did lead to an in- 
creased interest in French literature ; two publishers, H. S. 
Nichols and Leonard Smithers, produced many translations 
of memoirs and novels, among them those of the Lutetian 
Society, to which Ernest Dowson, Arthur Symons and 
Teixeira de Mattos contributed. 

This greater interest in accurate translation was partly 
due to the better methods of teaching introduced after the 
foundation of the Modern Language Association in 1893. 
A public was created who could appreciate good work. 
But it was the alliance with France during the Great War 
that brought home to five million Englishmen the fact 
that French merited more attention, and this gave an 
impetus to the work of a new race of translators. Of these 
Charles Kenneth Scott-Moncrieff was one of the most 
capable and industrious. But he did not stand alone; 
the names of Richard Aldington, V. B. Holland, J. Lewis 
May, R. S. Garnett, H. Wynne Finch and Hamish Miles 
among others must not be forgotten. 

Scott-Moncrieff was born in 1889, descended from a 
distinguished Scots family ; early he showed the promise 
of intellectual eminence by winning the blue riband of a 
Winchester scholarship. Subsequently he went to Edin- 
burgh University, where he came under the influence of 
George Saintsbury, at that time Professor of English. 
Scott-Moncrieff took a first in English shortly before the 
War broke out. He obtained a commission in the K.O.S.B., 
and in 1917, at Monchy-le-Preux, he was severely wounded 


de V. Payen-Payne 


in the foot, received the M.C. and was transferred to 
G.H.Q. In July, 1920, he became private secretary to 
Lord Northcliffe and later joined the editorial staff of 
The Times, from which he resigned in 1923 to devote 
himself to literary work. 

His first book had been published in 1919; it was a 
translation of the ‘‘ Song of 
Roland,”’ with an introduc- 
tion by G. K. Chesterton 
and a note on technique by 
his former professor, Saints- 
bury. He attempted to 
reproduce line for line the 
old French epic. He fol- 
lowed this in 1921 by a 
translation of ‘‘ Beowulf,” 
to which Lord Northcliffe 
furnished an introduction. 
But these were but first 
attempts in an art in which 
he was to prove a master. 

Since 1903 a_ wealthy 
asthmatic, the son of a 
French doctor and a Jewish 
mother, decided to write a 
long work on the fashion- 
able world of the Third 
Republic in France, the 
life history of a social 
climber, which might rival 
Balzac’s ‘‘Comédie 
Humaine.”’ Marcel Proust 
shut himself up in his flat at 
102, Boulevard Haussmann, 
with his faithful servant, 
Céleste, and wrote all night 
the vast book he called 
‘A la recherche du Temps 
Perdu.”’ Anything less like 
the classic clarity of French 

C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. prose had never before 

appeared in France. Its 
long unwieldy sentences, its countless metaphors, its 
enormous parentheses made it difficult reading even for 
the French, and still more so for the foreigner. Proust 
had published the first two volumes, “Du Cété de Chez 
Swann,” in 1913 at his own expense, and although he had 
just finished the tenth and last volume when he died in 
1922, yet only six volumes had been published. 

The very difficulty of his prose, and the corrupt state of 
his text, written by a dying man in bed in a series of note- 
books, began to attract the literary public. Paul Souday, 
that sound critic, was one of the first to praise him in 
Le Temps. For as Guy de Maupassant well said in his 
‘Mont Oriol’: ‘‘ Les vrais lettrés n’aiment que les livres 
artistes incompréhensibles pour les autres.” Whether 
Proust’s work will prove immortal as literature it is im- 
possible to prophesy, but his marvellously vivid recollec- 
tions of his childhood should make it live. As a work of 
reference for the period it will always be consulted by 
future historians, and form a mine of information as do 
Pepys and Saint-Simon. 

Scott-Moncrieff had been attracted by Proust since 
1920, and decided to translate him. The enormous effort 
necessary to translate ten volumes of intricate psychological 
analysis can be realised only by those who have read 
Proust and attempted to translate easier works. To 
discover the exact equivalents of Proust’s technical phrases 
and slang expressions, Scott-Moncrieff would take infinite 
trouble and apply to any friends he thought might help 
him. He usually had a bundle of text or proofs in his 
pocket. In 1922 were published the two volumes of 
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“ Swanns’s Way,” which met with a chorus of praise from 
all capable of judging such work. 

For eight years Scott-Moncrieff continued his work. 
“Within a Budding Grove” appeared in 1924, ‘‘ The 
Guermantes Way” in 1925, ‘“‘ The Cities of the Plain” 
and ‘‘ The Captive ”’ in 1929, and ‘‘ The Sweet Cheat Gone ”’ 
(a delightful title for ‘‘ Albertine Disparue’’) in 1930. 
He had just finished correcting the proofs of this last 
volume, but had not time to write a translator’s prefatory 
note before he died in Rome on February 28th, 1930. 

In his note to ‘“‘ The Captive ’’’ he gives examples of the 
corrupt state of Proust’s text, in which there are not 
only the usual printers’ errors and mistakes of Proust 
himself, but also transposition of whole sentences and 
paragraphs; so that the translator in many cases had to 
rewrite the French text as the author himself would have 
done, had he lived to see his later volumes in proof. The 
result is that the translation is a more beautiful piece of 
work than the original—a book unique in literature. 


In addition to his main work, which will prove a touch- 
stone for future generations, Scott-Moncrieff translated 
the thirteenth century ‘‘ Letters of Abelard and Heloise,” 
Stendhal’s ‘“‘ La Chartreuse de Parme” and ‘‘ Armance,” 
J. R. Bloch’s ‘‘ Et Cie”? and two novels of Pirandello, 
“Shoot ’’ and ‘‘ The Old and the Young.” He would 
have done better to turn to German than Italian, 
in view of the huge circulation of certain post-war 
books; but in 1925 he moved to Pisa in order to get 
quiet for his work, and he was attracted to the Italian 
dramatist. 

He possessed a most engaging personality, he made 
friends wherever he went and was always willing to act as 
cicerone to those who visited him in Italy. When in 
London he was usually to be found in the congenial 
atmosphere of the Savile Club. His knowledge was vast, 
his kindness and charity unbounded. In fine a choice 
spirit who has passed away too soon and at the height of 
his powers. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


The Last of the Puritans 


It is a depressing thought that most great writers have 
to die in order to be appreciated. It is more depressing 
that, in many cases, death merely increases confusion. 
Since D. H. Lawrence’s death, the inevitable pious 
memorials have been raised by a literary world anxious 
to make amends for the 
neglect and hostility and 
half-hearted patronage 
which were his portion 
during life. The pendulum 
has swung to the other 
extreme. The people who 
have never read his works 
are now as loud in praise 
as formerly they were in 
condemnation. Lawrence 
is being ‘‘ excused” and 


views he never held or 
explained in terms he would 
have rejected. And those 
of us who care for his work 
and believe him to be one 
of the most significant 
creative writers of the 
century, have to wait with 
what patience we can 
muster for the time when 
his name shall cease to be 
a rallying-cry for irrelevant 
prejudices, so that we may 
soberly assert his true worth 
without the certainty of 
being misunderstood—a 
time when we can admit 
that he wrote much hastily 
and badly, much foolishly 
and deplorably, without 
being immediately convicted 
by the cultured of insensi- 
tiveness and treachery ; atime when we may admit that he 
battled for an ideal and strove desperately to translate 
his experience into living art, without being suspected by 
the mass of an unhealthy and disproportionate interest in 
sex. That time is not yet. No balanced and authoritative 
judgment is so far possible; we are too near the 
battle. For the moment we must content ourselves with 
glimpses of the man himself as shown by his friends,’ with 


1“ DPD. H. Lawrence.” By Richard Aldington. 1s. (Chatto 
& Windus.)—‘‘ D. H. Lawrence.” By Rebecca West. 3s. 6d. 
(Secker.) 


By 
Hugh Ross Williamson 


the first outlines of ‘sane criticism? and with his superb— 
though unrevised and hastily finished—final novel. 


This short article is not an attempt to assess - 


Lawrence’s importance or to expound his teaching. 
Conclusions on these matters can be reached only by each 
individual after a first-hand 
acquaintance with his writ- 
ings. My object is merely 
to suggest a line of approach 
which has been, as far as I 
can discover, either neg- 
lected or repudiated by his 
commentators, but which 
in my opinion is vital toa 
true understanding of his 
position. 

It is simply that D. H. 
Lawrence was a Puritan, in 
the strict sense of the 
term; as much and as 
fundamentally a Puritan as 
Milton and Bunyan, and 
Carlyle and Browning, and 
Ibsen and Shaw; and that 
the distinguishing marks 
of Puritanism as a creed 
are also the distinguishing 
marks of his work. 

If this sounds paradoxi- 
cal, that is part'y because 
the term ‘ Puritan” has 
been degraded to mean 
something quite different 
from its original significance, 
and partly because D. H. 
Lawrence’s writing, with its 
emphasis on the physical 


D. H. Lawrence, aged 21. side of life, has been 
From “D. H. Lawrence,” by Stephen Potter (Jonathan Cape). 


vaguely confused in the 
popular mind with the 
modern decadent movement. ‘ Puritanism” in fact 
recalls Stiggins, and Lawrence the sex-novelists. But it 
must be remembered that Cromwell, not Stiggins, is the 
typical Puritan, and that to associate the name of 
Lawrence with the contemporary ‘“ sex-novel” is as 


2 “DPD. H. Lawrence.” By Stephen Potter. 5s. (Jonathan 
Cape.)—‘‘ D. H. Lawrence.’”’ By J. Middleton Murry. ts. 6d. 
(Cambridge: Minority Press.)—‘‘ D. H. Lawrence.” By F. 
R. Leavis. 1s. 6d. (Cambridge: Minority Press.) 


3 “The Virgin and the Gipsy.” By D. H. Lawrence. 6s. 
(Secker.) 
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sensible as to claim that a spiritual continuity with the work 
of Milton is apparent in the writings of Mrs. Aphra Behn. 

But” before discussing in more detail what Puritanism 
is and what it is not, it is worth recalling a confession of 
Lawrence himself : 


“ ] think it was a good thing to be brought up a Protestant, 
and among Protestants a Nonconformist, and among Non- 
conformists a Congregationalist. Which sounds pharisaic. 
. . . Altogether I am grateful to my Congregational upbring- 
ing. The Congregationalists are the oldest Nonconformists, 
descendants of the Oliver Cromwell Independents. They 
still had the Puritan tradition of no ritual. But they avoided 
the personal emotionalism which one found among the 
Methodists when I was a boy. 

“‘T liked our chapel, which was tall and full of light and 
yet still; and colour-washed pale green and blue, with a 
bit of lotus pattern. And over the organ loft, ‘O worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness’ in big letters. I don’t 
know what the ‘ beauty of holiness’ is exactly. It easily 
becomes cant or nonsense. But if you don’t think about 
it—and why should you ?—it has a magic.” 


There, for good or evil, are the formative influences of 
Lawrence’s spiritual life and belief. That, in the adolescent 
revolt common to most intelligent men, he repudiated 
the narrower dogmas of his people and that, when he later 
forged his own personal creed, it bore few superficial 
resemblances to the version of Puritanism then current, 
in no way affect the issue. There is profound wisdom in 
the Jesuit saying: ‘‘ Give us a child till he is seven and 
then do with him what you will. Lawrence was born and 
bred a Puritan, and a Puritan he remained till the end. 

What is this Puritanism ? It has many manifestations, 
but the root of it all, in both the religious and the political 
sphere, is a militant individualism—a vital belief in the 
personal responsibilities of each separate man and woman ; 
a refusal to become a mechanical unit in a crowd, to pay 
lip-service to mob-idols and mob-ideals, to accept imposed 
judgments and ready-made creeds. Politically it is 
passionate in its demand for liberty—liberty not to take 
what it can but to give what it must. In that it demands 
freedom to serve, not freedom to steal, it differs essentially 
from anarchy, which is not less abhorrent to it than tyranny, 
and it demands rights in order to fulfil its responsibilities. 
It is for that reason willing to concede rights, even against 
itself. 

No one with a knowledge of Lawrence’s career will doubt 
that he showed this individualism in his life; no one who 
has read his books can fail to find its traces on every page. 
In his “ creed ”’ in ‘‘ Studies in Classic_American Litera- 
ture,’”’ it is most obviously and concisely expressed : 

“Tam I, 
“I will never let mankind put anything over me, but I 


will try always to recognise and submit to the gods in me 
and the gods in other men and women.” 


The personal search for God, the questing for that Will 
to which each man must submit himself or perish, is at 
once the justification and the outcome of the Puritan’s 
individualistic belief. It is the religious basis of his political 
principles. It is this that gives him the strength to stand 
alone, and saves his individualism from degenerating into 
a weak and foolish egoism. And this sense of dependence, 
of being used by a Power greater than oneself, has seldom 
been more finely expressed than in Lawrence’s : 

* Not I, not I, but the wind that blows through me, 


A fine wind is blowing the new direction of Time 
If only I let it bear me, carry me, if only it carry me.” 


Whither he did not know. His novels as a whole are a 
record of a pilgrimage. At first hesitatingly, as if not fully 
conscious of what he seeks, he turns to conventional things 
and finds them barren. It is in ‘‘ Aaron’s Rod,’’ I think, 
that he shows himself definitely aware of his real need and 
dimly perceives his goal; in ‘“‘ The Plumed Serpent ”’ he 
reaches it. Upon the nature of his Dark God there dis- 
covered, it is not my purpose to dwell. It is sufficient to 
say that, rightly understood, this deity is not so far removed 
from that of more orthodox belief as either Lawrence or 
his detractors supposed. It is, at all events, a personally 
apprehended reality, reached only through the agony of 
soul of a relentlessly honest man. 


This personal search for God, shared in some degree by 
all creeds though pre-eminently the mark of the Puritan, 
leads naturally to that other tenet which isolates the 
Puritan from every other form of religious belief—his 
repudiation of sacramentalism. He is the sworn opponent 
of the sacerdotal system, because that system is the out- 
come of a belief in a mechanical mass-salvation, and because 
it imposes limits on his liberty of search for God. To him 
sacramentalism is impossible also, because to him there is 
nothing common or unclean; there is no channel through 
which the final revelation may not come. And he holds 
therefore equally that there is nothing intrinsically un- 
common, nothing magically clean. ‘I reckon a crow is 
religious when he flies across the sky.’’ So Lawrence 
epitomised the anti-sacramentalism of his people. 

And it is exactly in this connection that I see him most 
a Puritan when least suspected of it. ‘‘ Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover”’ is, for many reasons, a deplorable experiment, 
It was foredoomed to failure ; the ban on it was a necessity. 
But the motive behind it was gallant enough, even if it 
was sufficiently quixotic to be almost universally misunder- 
stood. Lawrence, the Puritan, remembered that there 
were certain words which, through the ages, have been 
condemned as both common and unclean. And he deter- 
mined that it ought not to be so. He would break down 
this last and ultimate segregation by the might of his art. 
As was to be expected, he failed and the civilisation and 
culture of the centuries, entrenched against him, nearly 
broke him in revenge. 

The inevitable outcry over ‘‘ Lady Chatterley’s Lover” 
was the culmination of the long campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion which had continued for some time (and still persists 
in certain quarters) of Lawrence’s attitude to sex. In 
reality his attitude there again was simply that of the 
Puritan. Puritan, not ascetic—a very different thing. 
Asceticism—the wilful suppression of half one’s life in the 
supposed interest of the other half—is as far removed from 
Puritanism as is sacerdotalism and, like sacerdotalism, is 
essentially a Catholic characteristic. The Puritan admits 
celibacy without admiring it, believing that a man alone is 
a man but half fulfilling his destiny. On the other hand 
—and this has led to the confusion with asceticism—he is 
sternly set against the wanton indulgence of the flesh. 

This is exactly the position of Lawrence, with his fierce, 
almost hysterical insistence on monogamy (Mrs. Carswell 
has reminded us that personally he was ‘‘ without vices, with 
most human virtues, the husband of one wife ’’), and his 
biting scorn for pornography in literature and promiscuity 
in life. 

Finally his whole conception of art is Puritan. ‘‘ For 
art’s sake ’ alone I would not face the toil of writing another 
sentence.”” Those might have been Lawrence’s words 
instead of Shaw’s; certainly they describe perfectly his 
attitude. He wrote novels because he wanted to deliver 
a message. His art was entirely didactic, and if he had 
no inclination to rhapsodise over the holiness of beauty, 
it may have been because he understood, even better than 
he thought, the meaning of the ‘‘ beauty of holiness.’ To 
return to Shaw: ‘‘ He who has nothing to assert has no 
style and can have none; he who has something to assert 
will go as far in power of style as its momentousness and 
his conviction will carry him.” There is the explanation 
of the great strength and the rugged beauty of Lawrence’s 
art—that he was never self-consciously an artist. 

I have called him “ the last of the Puritans’ because 
Shaw, though he is still writing, said all that he had to 
say in 1903 (ten years before the appearance of ‘‘ Sons and 
Lovers ’’) when, in the magnificent third act of ‘‘ Man and 
Superman ’’—from whose preface I have already quoted— 
he restated Puritanism in the terms of this century. Law- 
rence is thus quite definitely Shaw’s successor in the 
tradition, and it is impossible to see, at the moment, 4 
successor to him. For we seem to be entering on a second 
Restoration period with all the vulgarity and none of the 
wit of the first. No Puritan offers himself for persecution, 
and the mob consoles itself as best it can with a company 
of Cowards. 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI (1830-1894) 
By S. M. Ellis 


“My castle stood of white transparent glass, “IT wonder if the sap is stirring yet, 
Glittering and frail with many a fretted spire, If wintry birds are dreaming of a mate, 
But when the summer sunset came to pass If frozen snowdrops feel as yet the sun 
It kindled into fire. And crocus fires are kindling one by one: 


Sing, robin, sing, 


“My pleasaunce was an undulating green, I still am sore in doubt concerning spring.” 


Stately with trees whose shadows slept below, 
With glimpses of smooth garden-beds between 


Like flame or sky of snow... . Dreaming of her own mate, but never to find the, bold 
_— lover of youthful dreams, never to be wife and mother. 
> The Via Dolorosa of Christina Rossetti’s life can be traced 
So communed we together all the’ day, in her ‘‘ From House to Home,” wherein earthly desires 

And so in dreams by night.” are gradually merged in spiritual resignation. 

y ng y P 


professed nun—she 
chants it in “The 
Convent Threshold,” 
“Shut Out,” and 
many another sad 
lyric—and its record 
) is in the main one of 
frustration, negation, 
resignation, and 
withered hopes strain- 
ing at the last for 
| the consolations of the 
Spiritual Bridegroom, 
as may be read in her 
| Advent.” 
\ The blossom of 
' talent in one gener- 
ation of the Rossetti 
family was in itself 
remarkable. Heredity 
| and early environment 
had a great deal to do 
with the mental de- 
velopment of Christina, 
the youngest of the 
four children of 
Gabriele Rossetti, a 
Neapolitan exile who, 
settling in London, 
became Professor of 
Italian at King’s 
38, Arlington Street College, and Frances 
Crescent); 166,Albany © Gaetano Polidori, a 
Street; 56, Euston . cultured Tuscan who 
Square; and_ finally had been Alfieri’s 
the long eighteen secretary, and sister 
years at 30, Torring- of that eccentric 
ton Square. In fact, Doctor Polidori, 


life might have been: 
the reality never ap- 
proached the dream, 
for her emotions and 
yearnings were stulti- 
fied by ill-health and 
religious restraint, and 
never found expression 
save in lovely snatches 
of poetry. Fate 
offered her two lovers, 
unpicturesque and 
unromantic both in 
nature and mien: she 
resigned both on re- 
ligious grounds, but in 
retrospective ecstasy 
the poet’s dream 
idealised them with 
qualities they never 
possessed. And 
though she loved 
flowers and birds and 
scenic beauty, 
Christina Rossetti 
never lived, as a poet 
should, in the country. 
Her life passed in 
sombre London houses 
—Charlotte Street 
(near Portland Place) ; 


a rome in her and author of “ The 
youth comprised the Vampyre.” Christina’s 
longest period she ever ’ elder sister, Maria 
was away from - Ave OT {tin Francesca Rossetti, 
London. There is the future student of 
somethin deepl — Dante, was born in 
tragic in “che thought A hitherto unpublished portrait j3.7; the elder 
of this (by descent) of Christina Rossetti at the age of brother, Dante Gabriel 
Italian girl, a poet sixteen. Sy Rossetti, poet and 


by nature, endued 
with all the passion 


painter, in 1828; and 


From “The Life of Christina Rossetti,” by Mary F, Sandars (Hutchinson). William Ricken? 


and capacity for love of her race, and with its craving Rossetti, critic and biographer, in 1829. Christina Rossetti 
for sunlight and warmth, living out her years under the was born on December 5th, 1830, at 38, Charlotte Street, 
grey London skies in days when London fogs were at Portland Place. Her Italian descent had a near strain 
their worst. She could only imagine early spring : of English through her maternal grandmother, and the 
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110, Hallam Street, Portland Place. 


resulting use of two languages in the family circle greatly 
ncreased and enriched the vocabulary of the future poets. 
Christina quite early in youth found pleasure in romantic 
writers like Scott, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Maturin, and by 
the time she was eleven had commenced to write poetry. 
The first verses (that survive) were appropriately addressed 
“To my Mother,’’? for to the end of this parent's life 
Christina was a devoted daughter. Her first ‘‘ Verses” 
were privately printed when she was seventeen by her 
grandfather, G. Polidori, at 15, Park Village East, in 
1847. 

Soon after this date her brothers were evolving the 
Pre-Raphaelite Movement, and among their artist friends 
who came to Charlotte Street was James Collinson (1825- 
1881), son of a bookseller in Mansfield. He was of some 
pictorial talent, but personally a dull, timid young man, 
short and thick-set, with a thick neck also; he spoke, 
with some good sense, in a provincial accent ; he was tame 
and somnolent—in fact he had the most amazing capacity 
for falling asleep on every possible occasion, so perhaps 
he was the prototype of the Fat Boy in ‘ Pickwick.” 
He fell in love with Christina at first sight, and her brother, 
William Rossetti, acidly comments, ‘“‘ Well he might, for 
in breeding and tone of mind, not to speak of natural 
genius, or advantages of person, she was markedly his 
superior.’’ Strange to say, Christina seems to have loved 
him very much; she was impressed too by his successful 
Exhibition picture of 1848, ‘‘ The Charity Boy’s Debut.” 
She was now eighteen years of age, and though she at 
first refused her curious suitor because he was a Roman 
Catholic, she accepted him later when he said he could 
revert to the Church of England as a High Anglican. But 
before two years had passed, Collinson decided that he 
must after all be a Roman Catholic, so Christina ‘‘ revoked 
her troth with deep sorrow and reluctance, and only at 
the bidding of a supposed duty.” It was more than that : 
her broken romance affected her health, and transfigured 


! The original manuscripts of these poems are now in the 
collection of Mr. T. J. Wise, and they bear the note in Mrs. 
Rossetti’s handwriting: ‘“‘ These verses are truly and literally 
by my little daughter, who scrupulously rejected all assistance 
in her rhyming efforts under the impression that in that case 
they would not really be her own.’”’ Mrs. Rossetti died in 1886 
at the age of eighty-five. 


by sorrow, her mind conceived her lost lover (unheroic 
though he may have been) in those lines of passion : 


“O dream, how sweet, too sweet, too bitter sweet, 
Whose wakening should have been in Paradise, 
Where souls brimfull of love abide and meet ; 
Where thirsting, longing eyes, 
Watch the slow door 
That opening, letting in, lets out no more. 


““Yet come to me in dreams, that I may live 
My very life again though cold in death ; 
Come back to me in dreams, that I may give 
Pulse for pulse, breath for breath ; 

Speak low, lean low, 
As long ago, my love, how long ago.” 


The years passed. She had, with her mother, the experience 
of conducting a day school; she wrote her greatest poetry, 
‘Goblin Market and Other Poems ”’ (published in 1862) ; 
she visited France ; and was ever occupied with her family 
duties. Then in 1864, another suitor—a friend she had 
known for some years—came forward in the person of 
Charles Bagot Cayley (1823-1883), the son of a merchant 
and born near St. Petersburg. He had been an official 
in the Patent Office and had lost all his money in an adver- 
tisement scheme. He was however a man of culture, and _ 
a very able translator of the classics. He was shabby 
in dress, but punctilious in courtesy: ‘“‘ to laugh was not 
his style.” He bad been good looking in youth, but when 
he advanced as the suitor of Christina Rossetti he was a 
melancholy man with ‘“‘ rather pinched features.’’ He was 
forty-one and she thirty-four, so the wooing was mature. 

Once again religious difficulties intervened, for Cayley 
was unorthodox in his views. In addition he had scarcely 
any money, so nothing was settled, and the idea of marriage 
was permitted to fade. But they remained friends, indeed 
lovers, until Cayley’s sudden death twenty years later. 
To onlookers it had seemed just a sad case of two middle- 
aged people putting aside the happiness of their joint lives 
for want of a little exertion and self-sacrifice : yet doubtless 
the decision was a wise one, for Christina Rossetti, at any 
rate, was not adapted to married life in circumstances of 
poverty and ill-health ; genius is ever ill to live with, and 
indeed Mr. T. J. Wise goes so far as to say that 
both the lovers of Christina Rossetti were lucky to escape 
a permanent residence with her sharp tongue. 

Nevertheless the sacrifice of her second lover meant 
for Christina deep tragedy and bitter and passionate 
regrets. She had recorded the progress of her resurgent 
romance in “Il 
Rosseggiar 
dell’Oriente — 
verses secreted in 
her locked desk 
and never seen by 
anyone until they 
were discovered 
after her death by 
William Rossetti ; 
and in those other 
sad songs written 
in 1864-1865— 
“Tf I had words 
at least to vent 
my misery,” 
“Shall I forget 
on this side of 
the grave ?’’. 

love was gone, 
age at hand and 
terrible illness : 


“The hope I | “fl 
= Christina Rossetti at the 
now I wake exceed- age of eighteen. 
ing comfortless, By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
and worn, and From “ The Life of Christina Rossetti,” by 
old,” Mary F. Sandars (Hutchinson). 
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for in 1871 Christina Rossetti 
was attacked by the obscure 
“Dr. Graves’ Disease,’’ which 
disfigured and destroyed her 
looks and left permanent 
heart trouble ; by 1893 cancer 
had developed, and all hope 
of permanent recovery was 
abandoned. had 
shadowed all her life and 
pitched the key for her most 
lovely songs. Thus, ‘“‘ When 
I am dead, my dearest,’’ was 
written when she was only 
eighteen and before she had 
experienced the melancholy 
effects of the breaking of her 
first love affair. ‘‘ An End,”’ 
“ Dreamland,” the exquisite 
“Oh roses for the flush of 
youth,” and, I fancy, “ Re- 
member me when I am gone 
away, gone far away into 
the silent land,” all belong to 
this early period. 

All through her life her 
thoughts were with death and 
the tomb. As Alice Meynell 
expressed it: ‘‘ Christina 
Rossetti conformed to the 
ancient discipline. Her por- 
trait should have been painted 
with the skull on the table.” 


She possessed all the gentle resignation of the old anchorites 
in the face of. suffering, and the beauty of her patience 


Photo by W. A. Mansell & Co. Christina Rossetti. 
From a drawing by D. G. Rossetti. 


sister by William Rossetti. 


and spirituality can be read 
in the moving descriptions 
by Mr. Mackenzie Bell,! who 
saw her in her last years 
and after death. The end 
came on December 29th, 1894; 
she was conscious and en- 
gaged in prayer until within 
afew minutes of her death. 
She was buried in Highgate 
Cemetery on a day of wintry 
sunshine, with a sprinkle of 
snow on the ground, while a 
rebin sang on a branch of a 
leafless tree. Here, in the 
last words she wrote : 


“Sleeping at last, the trouble 
and tumult over, 
Sleeping at last, the struggle 
and horror past, 
Cold and white, out of sight 
of friend and lover, 
Sleeping at last.’ 


1 Mackenzie Bell’s sympa- 
thetic and critical biography 
of Christina Rossetti was pub- 
lished, in 1898, by Hurst & 
Blackett. In this the cen- 
tenary year of Christina 
Rossetti’s birth has been pub- 
lished an excellent memoir by 
Mary F. Sandars (Hutchinson, 
1930), which contains much new 


material. There are also the published Reminiscences of his 


Dante Gabriel, Christina, William Michael Rossetti and their Mother. 
From a photograph taken by Lewis Carroll (Rev. C. L. Dodgson) in the garden of Rossetti s house, Cheyne Walk, Chelsez, 1863. 
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BENJAMIN CONSTANT (1767-1830) By 


Creator of “‘ Adolphe” and Friend of Madame de Stael 


A hundred years ago this month Benjamin Henri Constant 
de Rebecque died after a life torn between conflicting 
aspirations, hopes and fears spent on a career that must 
inevitably attract the attention of those alike interested 
in literature and politics. 
For in Benjamin Constant 
(who must be distinguished 
from the painter of the 
same name) was found the 
“rare union of the man of 
the world with the man 
of letters,’ in the words of 
Alfred de Vigny, who as a 
young and yet unknown 
poet made the acquaint- 
ance of the veteran author 
of ‘‘ Adolphe.” 

Benjamin Constant was 
born in Lausanne on 
October 25th, 1767. 
Astonishing country, 
Switzerland, to have cradled 
the first beginnings of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, Ben- 
jamin Constant and Henri 
Frederic Amiel, whose lives 
spanned between them the 
greater part of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth 
centuries! All three were 
inwardly devoured by the 
peculiar instability of genius 
and displayed a marked 
incongruity by contrast 
with their neighbours. Each too will be remembered 
conceivably more by the love story of their lives tharf 
the philosophical, political and theological outpourings 
on which they set great store. 

The significance of early Swiss environment should not 
be pressed too far, for Benjamin Constant’s spiritual home 
was Paris, however much at times he might sigh for soli- 
tude. Indeed he found his Swiss background a constant 
hindrance in later years to his eligibility for the French 
Chamber, for he was forced to establish genealogically his 
French descent so as to circumvent his enemies’ attempt 
to disqualify him as an alien intruder. 

Though in his “ Journal Intime ” and “‘ Cahier Rouge ” 
Constant gave further revelations of his intimate feelings, 
it is by “ Adolphe ’”’ that he is best known, and this brief 
classic among human documents has a particular claim 
on English interest. Experiencing a set-back in his 
political aspirations in 1815 when, after the restoration 
of the Bourbons, the July elections brought a sweeping 
victory for the extreme royalists over the liberals with 
whom he was then identified, he decided to reap the advan- 
tage of the favourable reception accorded in England to 
his pamphlet against war and, by implication, against 
Napoleon, “ Del’Esprit de Conquéte.”” His arrival in England 
was naturally attended with the keenest expectations 
that he would publish some interesting reminiscences of 
Buonaparte in view of the réle of reconciliation that he 
had played (somewhat equivocally his enemies declared) 


Bernard Causton 


during the Hundred Days. Instead Constant brought 
out “ Adolphe,”’ written some years before. 

In a certain sense the narrative may be regarded as 
autobiographical, since the description of the hero’s up- 
bringing recalls some of 
the circumstances of the 
author’s early life. Ben- 
jamin Constant’s mother 
died in giving him birth, 
His father, Juste Constant 
—shy, reserved and defen- 
sive—was constantly 
involved in lawsuits and 
avenged his misunderstand- 
ings with the officers of 
his regiment in moody out- 
bursts of irony which 
undoubtedly contributed 
towards Benjamin’s tem- 
perament. Where there is 
added, as in his case, the 
secret imperative need of 
genius to discover the Why 
and Wherefore of human 
contacts, the sheer difficulty 
of effecting an understand- 
ing lends a vivid sense of 
discovery unknown to those 
who make their social 
adjustments in a manner 
almost automatic by 
contrast. 

Our young autobiograph- 
ical hero, Adolphe, had de- 
rived from friendship with an aged lady of wit and perception 
(in whom the commentators see a portrait of Madame de 
Charriére, the first woman to dominate his life by the 
allegiance of intellectual affinities), ‘‘an inveterate repug- 
nance to all trite maxims and dogmatic standards.’’ Hence 
bored by the trite conventionality of society in a provincial 
German town, he was in a particularly impressionable 
condition to perceive the rarity and charm in the pride 
and disillusionment of Ellénore. She is described as: 
“A Pole, a celebrated beauty, although no longer in her 
first youth.”” That last phrase hints the tragedy that is 
to follow. 

She responds to Adolphe’s entreaties. It is the last 
romance of her life, but the first of his. Ambitious for 
his future, railed at by his father and friends for neglecting 
his chances of a career, he tires of her and, consumed with 
sorrow at her unhappiness, lacks the merciless resolution— 
which might have been less cruel in the long run—to break 
off the relationship. It drags on till her death, precipitated 
by the anguish she has undergone, releases him. 

Of the author of ‘“‘ Adolphe”’ it is interesting to note 
that he was indifferent to poetry and the beauties of rural 
scenery. But, an omnivorous reader, he had early relished 
the writings of Rousseau (while expressing abhorrence of 
Rétif de la Bretonne) to whose uninhibited sensibility 
something in him responded, though the growing insight 
of a courtier added, in his instance, a finer edge of percep- 
tion to the promptings of his feelings. 


Benjamin Constant 
1769-1830. 
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Perhaps “‘ La Princesse de Cleves,” by the Countess de 
la Fayette, comes nearest to “‘ Adolphe ”’ in realistic. por- 
trayal of the cruel Nemesis that awaits tender but ill- 
assorted gallantry. Sincerity removes such revelations 
of the heart several stages from the grade of eighteenth 
century amorous chronicles, where the fickle and irrespons- 
ible qualities of courtiership predominated. Certainly the 
type of petit maitre who adorned the intrigues narrated 
by Choderlos de Laclos and Crebillon fils, would have 
registered dismayed amusement at Adolphe’s unsimulated 
avowal of his feelings : 

‘* Unhappy he who, in the first moments of love's fulfilment, 
does not believe his love eternal. . . . There is something 
touching, almost sacred, about a woman swept away by the 
flood of her heart’s emotions. It is not the passions, it is 
not Nature, it is not the senses that are the destroyers; it 
is the calculations which our social life make a habit with 
us, the considerations which our experience imposes on us.” 

Already that word “ believe’ foreshadows the mortality 
of love, and in fact out of the hundred odd pages of which 
** Adolphe ”’ in the “‘ Classiques Garnier ’’ edition consists 
(I am quoting however from Paul Hookham’s translation) 
only a mere score occupy the space during which Adolphe 
was in love with Ellénore. After her death is discovered 
a farewell message with which the narrative closes : 

““Must I die, Adolphe ? You would then be happy... . 
She will die, this wearisome Ellénore, whom you cannot 
bear near you, whom you look upon as a stumbling block, 
on account of whom you find every place in the world un- 
happy. She will die. You will get back, unshackled, to 
the crowd in which you are eager to mingle. You will know 
them for what they are, those people, and perhaps one day, 
revolted by the sordid hearts 
around you, you will miss 
the heart that was all yours, 
that beat only with love 
for you, that would have 
braved a thousand dangers 
to shield you, and that you 
no longer deign to reward 
with even a glance.” 


Here we are not troubled 
by an easy propagandist 
moral. ‘‘ Adolphe’”’ is a 
tragedy, reminding us how 
often in life we think and 
care less for those who 
manifest their need of us, 
while we respect those 
whose reserve may be only 
indifference. 

Noteworthy, as reflecting 
Constant’s lifelong  pre- 
occupation with religion 
and the prospect of death, 
is Adolphe’s account of the 
last prayers uttered for 
Ellénore : 


“‘ T heard them repeat the 
funereal sentences automati- 
cally, heedless of the fact 
‘that they themselves must 
one day be the principal 
actorsinalikescene. I was, 
however, far from despising 
those ordinances. Is there 
one of them of which man, 
in his ignorance, dares 
to assert the futility ? 
They soothed Ellénore ; they helped her to take the tremen- 
dous step towards which we are all advancing, beyond which 
no one can predict his next experience. I am not surprised 
that man stands in need of religion; what astonishes me is 
that he should feel himself strong enough, sufficiently sheltered 
from the calamities of life, to dare dispense with it. He should 
rather, it seems to me, be driven in his weakness to invoke 
its aid. In the blank darkness that surrounds us, is there 
a glimmer that we can afford to disdain ? Amid the torrent 
that sweeps us along, is there a branch at which it is beneath 
our dignity to catch ?”’ 


Stimulated by his reading of the Encyclopadists he had 
early conceived a thesis for proving the superiority of 
paganism to Christianity, but his ‘‘ History of Religions ”’ 
underwent some notable changes of thought owing partly 
to the influence of German metaphysicians before its publi- 
cation between the years 1824 and 1831, the last volume 
thus appearing posthumously. As he wrote to a friend 
in 1811: ‘‘ I am no longer that fearless philosopher, sure 
that there is nothing after this world, and so pleased with 
this world that he rejoices that there is no other. My work 
is a singular proof of what Bacon says, that a little learning 
leads to atheism and more learning to religion.”’ 

Originally intended for Oxford Constant does not appear 
to have matriculated there but at Erlangen, and later at 
Edinburgh acquired a taste for dialectic and disquisition. 
Indeed so trilingual was he that Sainte-Beuve frowns 
magisterially (in a foot-note to ‘‘ Portraits Littéraires ’’) 
on Constant’s recourse to English and German turns of 
expression, as likely from its very versatility to militate 
against the finest verbal felicity in French. 

Neither of Constant’s wives seems to have been very 
prominent in his life, the second marriage being undertaken 
apparently to escape from the entanglements of Madame 
de Staél. It is this celebrated woman, daughter of Necker, 
the banker and Minister of Finance, and married to the 
Swedish Ambassador, who has been “‘ featured” by some 
commentators as the original of Ellénore in ‘‘ Adolphe,” 
though Professor Rudler’s supposition that that heroine 
was a composite portrait of 
various women with whom 
Constant had been asso- 
ciated seems the most 
probable. 

It was with Madame de 
Staél that Constant in- 
trigued to get Talleyrand 
the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, but the newly 
appointed Minister did little 
in return for his bene- 
factors. Years afterwards 
Constant, as a determined 
opponent of the censorship 
laws muzzling the Press, 
got himself returned to the 
Chamber for the Sarthe 
division, where however he 
owed his hold to the 
patronage of a rabid, pro- 
vincial journalist, named 
Goyet, who wrote thus to 
remind him of his depend- 
ence: ‘‘ Remember, | lead 
public opinion.’”’ There may 
be politicians to-day who 
will sympathise with Con- 
stant in this predicament. 

In July, 1913, M. Caillaux 
unveiled a monument in a 
public square in Le Mans, 
commemorating Constant’s 
political representation there. But it will be as the author 
of ‘‘ Adolphe ”’ that we shall best remember him. Opinions 
may differ as to the rightful successors in this tradition 
of peculiarly intimate narrative, but “‘ Adolphe, 1920,” 
by John Rodker, and “ Le Diable au Corps,’’ by the late 
Raymond Radiguet, are noteworthy present day exercises 
in the same genre of literary expression which seem to 


attest that the spirit of Adolphe is not dead even on the 
centenary of his creator. 


Madame De Stael. 

Engraved by E, Scriven. 

From the original picture by F, Cot, the possession of M. de Broglie, 
at Paris. 
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MY FIRST BOOK 


Famous Men Recall the Books of their Childhood 


It is seldom that one sees any of the old juvenile books 
in the hands of children nowadays. Fifty years ago, before 
the advent. of junior “‘ thrillers ’’ and mystery stories, the 
mainstay of every boy’s library was a bulky volume of 
“‘ Robinson Crusoe ”’ with copious illustrations, and Hans 
Andersen’s Tales. But such old companions have been 
banished by the present generation, and to-day the elderly 
and middle-aged reader would need a landmark to guide 
him into the bookland of his childhood. Perhaps there 
is no better landmark than a muster of those books which 
were the earliest favourites of some of our most eminent 
living citizens. 

Rudyard Kipling 

Mr. Kipling was probably born with a taste for curious 

and out-of-the-way books. At fourteen he was in the 


editor’s chair of the United Services College Chronicle, and, 


was allowed the run of the head master’s study—that 
“brown bound, tobacco-scented library’ that he speaks 
of with such reverence in his chronicles of schoolboy life. 

Kipling stolidly read his way through the whole library. 
There were many of the ancient dramatists, a set of the 
“ Voyages of Hakluyt,” a literary treasure which no doubt 
supplied Kipling with much information that he makes 
use of in his later books; French translations of the 


Muscovite authors, Pushkin and Lermontoff; ‘ The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” afterwards parodied by him 
in ‘‘ Departmental Ditties’’; there were volumes of 


Crashaw, Dryden, Alexander Smith, L. E. L., Lydia 
Sigourney, Fletcher’s “ Purple Island,’”’ Donne, Marlowe's 
“ Faust,’ Ossian, “‘ The Earthly Paradise,”’ ‘‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon ” and Rossetti. 

The books of Kipling’s childhood serve to give some idea 
of how he obtained the marvellous mastery of detail and 
that astonishing grasp of life in all its phases which made 
him wellnigh a wizard among writers before he was out 
of his teens. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw 


As Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and his opinions on every 
conceivable subject, are at present the centre of so much 
attention, it will be of interest to open with the books 
which captured his imagination in early life. It has often 
been said that Shaw was born a greybeard. In all the 
attempted memories of those who knew him in his child- 
hood there is a note of hesitation, a hint that he was not 
the ordinary light-hearted boy of common daily life. In 
a homely phrase, “‘ people didn’t know what to make of 
him,”’ and to this day nobody knows what to make of him. 
Thus it will not come as a surprise to discover that the 
books which usually catch the fancy of boys and girls 
inspired in him no enthusiasm. Shaw says bluntly that 
he loathed and despised children’s books from the accursed 
“Swiss Family Robinson’ onwards. ‘I loathed them,” 
he writes, ‘“‘ for their dishonesty, their hypocrisy, their 
sickly immorality and their damnable dullness. Even as 
a child my moral sense, like my penetrating literary judg- 
ment, was sound. I have no more recollection of my first 
book than I have of my first meal. I read everything that 
came my way, but I had to be encouraged by my mother to 


By 
R. Thurston Hopkins 


persevere at ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ until we landed on the 
desert island, after which he carried me with him un- 
aided. I acquired a very boyish (not childish) taste for 
Shakespeare from the snippets printed beneath Selous’s 
illustrations.” 

Shaw names “ The Arabian Nights ”’ and ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’ as the two literary sensations of his childhood ; 
he read them and found in them the note of genius. 

“‘ This shows,” he remarks, “‘ that I was as good a critic 
in my infancy as I am now, though I could not then bring 
such brilliant reasoning to support my opinion.”’ 

Two poems made a profound impression on Shaw as 
a child; he admits that he was born with an uncanny 
knowledge of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner ”’ and “ John Gilpin ” ; 
also with an unaccountable recollection of Baron Trenck 
and his escapes from prison. 


Mr. Justice Eve 


It has been said that Mr. Justice Eve resembles some- 
thing between a prize-fighter and a farmer. This is not 
perhaps a very flattering way to describe a learned judge 
who is generally accepted as one of the most popular figures 
to be met with in the profession of the law; but it does 
prepare the reader to expect from Justice Eve a loyalty 
to the old favourites in the bookland of childhood. A 
burly man with a square jaw and keen eyes that do not 
require the aid of spectacles; he has the far-seeing vision 
of the man who loves the wide open spaces and even thinks 
with an almost physical exuberance of strength. The 
eyes reveal the man and reveal the child. ‘‘ My reading 
as a boy,” writes Sir H. Trelawney Eve, ‘“ was almost 
wholly confined to books of adventure. Mayne Reid, 
Fenimore Cooper, Ballantyne, ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Master- 
man Ready ’ and the like. ‘ The Swiss Family Robinson ’ 
was perhaps the book which was my favourite ; my delight 
in it is with me a living memory still.” 

Mr. Justice Eve, who is an authority on farming and 
all kinds of live stock, also mentions that books about 
animals always gave him pleasure. ‘‘ Despite half a century 
of hard work in the humdrum profession of the law,” he 
writes, ‘‘ I have all my life preserved a love for the wild 
places and a delight in the companionship of animals of 
all kinds,’’ which shows that the books of his childhood 
have made ‘a good and lasting effect on him throughout 
life. 

Questioned on his opinion regarding the ‘‘ movies ”’ as 
a modern substitute for boys’ story books, Mr. Eve says: 
“T have no dramatic tastes . . . my holidays are always 
spent in the open air. I have seen next to nothing of 
“the pictures ’ and cannot offer any opinion on their merits 
or the reverse. I do not think fairy tales ever attracted 
me, and this may be the explanation of my having absolutely 
no taste for the drama.” 


Mr. Charles Blake Cochran 


Mr. Charles Blake Cochran thinks the right boy can tell 
the right book directly he strikes it. Every boy, he thinks, 
should have one peak-favourite book which above all 
others is his alone, and to which his fancy perpetually 
returns, conjuring with its scenes and characters, and inter- 
weaving them with his own life. Mr. Cochran’s favourite 
was ‘‘ Treasure Island,’’ by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The proof to him that it was “ his’ book was not that it 
has never been forgotten, but knowing on reading the 
first few pages that he never could forget it. 

““T have often wondered,” said Mr. Cochran, ‘‘ what 
book I should choose if it was my fate to be marooned on 
some desert island for the rest of my life, with the choice 
of one single volume for a companion. It would be very 
difficult to make a choice, but I think that Shakespeare’s 
‘ Plays and Sonnets’ would be the book for me.” 
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CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS By 


Some Craftsmen of the Nineteenth Century 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century William 
Blake produced ‘‘ Songs of Innocence,” ‘‘ Songs of Ex- 
perience ’’ and other books for children by a process of 
printing on copper plates invented by himself; the lines 
instead of being bitten away by acid were in relief. But 
the mystic work of this artist with weird imaginations were 
hardly, suitable for the young. Children at that period 
were more likely to appreciate the chap (i.e. cheap) books 
known as “‘ penny plain and tuppence coloured.’”’ These 
little books and ballads on broad 
sheets, together with gaudy 


H. M. Cundall 


David Bogue later became partner, brought out a series 
of stories concerning animals, some of them illustrated by 


-Thomas Landseer, for children, and Joseph Cundall (the 


present writer’s father), who was at that time an assistant 
in the firm, wrote ‘‘ Tales of the Kings of England,” 
founded on Holinshed and Froissart in 1840, and ‘‘ Robin 
Hood and his Merry Foresters,’’ taken from old ballads, in 
the following year. They were written under the name of 
Stephen Percy, and both of these works were illustrated by 
Sir John Gilbert, then a rising 
young artist. 


ribbons and tinsel]! jewellery, 
were hawked about the country 
by pedlars. The illustrations 
were mostly very crude and the 
colours were laid on by children. 
Each child was employed in 
using only one colour, and the 
print was passed from one to 
another until the colouring was 
complete. 

Even in these early days some 
of the little books issued by 
John Catnach and his son James 
were embellished by cuts by 
Thomas Bewick, the noted en- 
graver of birds and animals. 
At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the chap-books 
written in verse assumed a more 
pretentious: character, and in 
order to make them more at- 
tractive had coverings of Dutch 
paper stamped with designs in 
bright covers. ‘‘ The Daisy” 
and ‘‘ The Cowslip,’”’ cautionary 
stories in verse adapted to the 
ideas of children, may be 
mentioned as examples. 

Later on ‘‘ Dame Wiggins of 
Lee and her Seven Wonderful 
Cats,” chiefly written by an old 
lady of ninety, was _ issued. 
Ruskin was attracted by the 
meritorious rhythmic cadence of 
the verses, and produced a new 
edition in 1885. Facsimiles of 
the woodcuts were made, and 
Ruskin added four rhymes, 
which were illustrated by Kate 
Greenaway. 

An advance now was gradually 
being made in book illustrations, 
and “‘ German Popular Stories,” 
translated from ‘‘ Kinder und 


Hausmarchen”’ by the Brothers 
Grimm, was published in 1826, 
with illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. In the next decade 
Edward Lear, a_ water-colour 
artist, whilst engaged by Lord Derby in making drawings 
of birds for a work known as the ‘“‘ Knowsley Menagerie,” 
produced his well-known comic drawings and verses for 
the amusement of his lordship’s children. Ten years later 
they were brought out as a ‘‘ Book of Nonsense.”’ It became 
extremely popular, and numerous fresh editions followed 
for many years. Lear however was not the originator of 
nonsensical rhymes, as ‘‘ The History of Sixteen Wonderful 
Old Women ”’ was published in 1821, and shortly after- 
wards “‘ Anecdotes of Fifteen Young Ladies ’’ appeared. 
Both books consisted of absurd rhymes and illustrations. 
About 1830 the publisher, Charles Tilt, with whom 


From “ Tom Brown's School Days.” 


Soon afterwards Joseph 
Cundall commenced business as 
a publisher on his own account. 
He produced in five years more 
than thirty children’s books 
illustrated by eminent artists of 
the day. He became associated 
with Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry 
Cole, the Director of the South 
Kensington, now Victoria and 
Albert Museum. (Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that Mr. 
Cole at this time was conceiving 
the idea of holding an _ inter- 
national exhibition. Later the 
project was warmly taken up 
by Prince Albert, and the out- 
come was the Great Exhibition 
of 1851.) 

Amongst Joseph Cundall’s 
first productions was “ Felix 
Summerby’s Home Treasury,” 
edited by Mr. Cole. It consisted 
of a series of small books for 
children, illustrated by many 
of the best artists of the time, 
including C. W. Cope, R.A., T. 
Webster, R.A., R. Redgrave, 
R.A., J. C. Horsley, R.A., F. 
Tayler, J. Linnell and J. Absolon. 
All the books were excellently 
printed by Charles Whittingham 
at the Chiswick Press. He also 
issued ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Story 
Books,”’ edited by Mr. W. J. 
Thomas, under the nom de 
plume of Ambrose Merton, the 
librarian of the House of Lords. 
They were illustrated by F. 
Tayler and J. Absolon. Amongst 

) other publications were ‘‘ Story- 

' Books of the Season,” by 

e Harriet Myrtle (Mary Gillies), 

with pictures by Absolon, and 
The Night Fag. ‘‘The Good-Natured Bear,” by 
By Sydney P. Hall. R. H. Horne, illustrated by F. 
Tayler. 

Up to this period the 
wood engraver produced his 
blocks with a graver, which gave fine lines in imitation of 
copper and steel plates, but in the sixties, when book 
illustration is considered to have reached its peak, 
the knife formerly used by the early engravers was once 
more employed, ana broader and freer results were 
obtained. The Cornhill Magazine and Good Words were 
amongst the first publications to give illustrations in this 
manner, after drawings by Leighton, Millais and Frederick 
Walker. Messrs. Novello & Co. issued ‘‘ National Nursery 
Rhymes and Nursery Songs,’’ with prints after A. B. 
Houghton, George Pinwell and other noted book illus- 
trators. They were produced by the Brothers Dalziel, 
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who were the principal 
engravers at that 
time. Later, through 
the means of photo- 
graphy, line and half- 
tone blocks were 
mechanically made, 
and the art of wood 
engraving has now 
become almost extinct. 
Early in the nine- 
teenth century William 
Savage revived chiaro- 
scuro printing, which 
was introduced abroad 
in the sixteenth 
century. Some of his 
prints contained as 
many as thirty colours. 
In 1834 in the preface 
to ‘‘ Feather, Tribes 
of the British Isles,’’ 
the publisher wrote, 
“Tshould mention 
the vignettes on the 
title pages are novel- 
ties — polychromatic 
printing, or printing 
in many colours from 
wood blocks.’’ These 
were executed by 
George Baxter. They 
were printed first 
from a key plate, 
which was a steel plate 
etching, and the colours 
were added by means 
of wood blocks. Three years later Messrs. Day & Son, the 
lithographers, produced toned lithographs which consisted 
of superimposing a yellow tint and leaving the high lights 
white. Chromolithography was introduced by this firm 
later, but owing to the number of heavy stones required, 
the process was expensive. With these exceptions during 
the first half of the century the colouring of all book 
illustrations was 
done by hand. 
About 1855 
Messrs. Leighton 
Brothers intro- 
duced the printing 
in oil colours from 
wood blocks using 
heavy oils, which 
produced prints 
resembling oil 
paintings. The pro- 
prietors of the 
Illustrated London 
News were among 
the first to make 
use of this pro- 
cess. In the next 
decade Messrs. 
George Routledge 
& Sons _ brought 
out numerous toy- — - 
books for children 
with illustrations 
printed by this 
means, after draw- 
ings by well-known artists, including H. Stacy Marks, 
R.A., J. D. Watson, Harrison Weirand WalterCrane. To 
Edmund Evans great credit is due for the many excellent 
books printed with illustrations by means of wood blocks 
and resembling water-colour drawings, now superseded by 
the three-colour process. He became associated with 
Walter Crane, Randolph Caldecott and Kate Greenaway, 


When we went out with Grandmamma. 


From “ Marigold Garden,’ by Kate Greenaway (Warne). 


And every sort of dance they Knew. 


From “ Marigold Garden,” by Kate Greenaway (Warne). 


and the children’s 
books illustrated by 
these artists are 
amongst the best pub- 
lished in the latter 
part of the century. 
Walter Crane was a 
prolific worker, and in 
addition to his book 
illustrations he became 
noted as a designer of 
textile fabrics and wall- 
papers. Randolph 
Caldedott was chiefly 
known for his coloured 
picture-books, espe- 
cially those with jovial 
huntsmen, horses and 
dogs. Amongst the 
best were ‘‘ The Three 
Jovial Huntsmen,” 
““The Mad Dog”’ and 
“The Farmer’s Boy.” 
He also drew many 
illustrations for the 
Christmas numbers of 
The Graphic. 

Kate Greenaway’s 
name will always be 
associated with the 
dainty drawings of 
children and flowers 
produced in her books. 
Her success was greatly 
owing to her associa- 
tion with Edmund 
Evans, who _ printed 
nearly all her books. Her father, a draughtsman and 
engraver in his early days, was employed at Ebenezer 
Landell’s, a pupil of Bewick, where he met Birket Foster 
and Edmund Evans, all Northumbrians. Greenaway’s 
friendship with the latter continued all his life, to his 
daughter’s benefit. Kate Greenaway, besides making the 
illustrations, also wrote some verses as well for her books 


—amongst which 
may be mentioned 
“Under the 


Window, with 
Pictures and 
Rhymes for Child- 
ren,” “‘ A Day in 
a Child’s Life,” 
containing songs 
set to music by 
Myles B. Foster, 
the eldest son of 
Birket Foster, and 
“A Marigold 
Garden.” 

Two jvery not- 
able books for the 
young were pub- 
lished by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.— 
“Tom Brown’s 
School Days ”’ and 
Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonder- 
land.”” They were 
brought out about 
seventy years ago, and new editions are still being printed. 
The former, written by Thomas Hughes, has illustrations 
in the early editions by Sydney P. Halland Arthur Hughes, 
and in later ones by E. J. Sullivan. The latter, written by 
the Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, under the pseudonym 
of Lewis Carroll, and illustrated by Sir John Tenniel, has 
long since become a classic. 
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THREE JOVIAL HUNTSMEN. 
-) 


(By Randolph Caldecott. 


From ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND.” “ YOUR HAIR WANTS CUTTING, SAID THE HATTER. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. (The “ Mad TeatParty.”) 

Iliustrated by JOHN TENNIEL 

(Macmillan). 
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By H. STACEY. MARKS, R.A. 
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Rand a leaf out of her Fairy. 
Gedmather's fashion: 


Se 


From ‘‘ A ROMANCE OF THE THREE R’S.” Queen ANNE. 
(By Walter Crane.) 
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From ‘“* WOODCUTS! EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OF CLARE LEIGHTON ” THe CALF AUCTION. 
(Longmans). 
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SOME ILLUSTRATORS 


Artists in Pen-and-Ink, Colour and Woodcut 


In considering briefly the subject of twentieth century 
book illustration we might well begin—indeed chrono- 
logical sequence demands it—with an artist whose work 
became famous before the nineteenth died. During the 
closing years of the last century Hugh Thomson held a 
premier place in English book illustration. From the 
discovery of his talent by that astute editor Comyns Carr 
(of the English Illustrated) to the end of the century the 
tale of the books illustrated by Thomson is a remarkable 
one. Consider the ’90’s only! ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ”’ 
(one of the most popular editions ever published) came out 
in 1890; the following year saw ”’ Cranford “ (in its turn a 
“book of the 
year”); in ’92 
was published 
“Beau Brocade.” 
“Our Village” 
was illustrated in 
’93, whilst ’94 
saw not only 
“Pride and Pre- 
judice ”’ (with the 
emblematical pea- 
cock blazoned on 
its cover) but also 
the delightful 
“‘Coridon’s Song.” 
“The Story of 
Rosina ’’ marked 
1895, whilst 
Somerville’s 
“Chace” filled 
1896. The next 
year (1897) wasa 
vintage one, for 
during its passage 
the remaining 
novels of Jane 
Austen received 
attention —atten- 
tion so skilful 
that all true 
Janeites”” are 
pledged to these 
editions. Finally 
1900 was cele- 
brated by the 
‘*Kentucky 
Cardinal” of 
James Lane Allen. 

Much of Hugh 
Thomson’s success 
was undoubtedly 
due to specialisa- 
tion. He studied 
eighteenth cen- 
tury life and detail 
till: he had prac- 
tically. absorbed 
the moods and 
manners of that age. Further, he was fortunate in being 
associated in many ventures with another specialist of the 
same period. Indeed, the association was so pronounced 
that we almost instinctively couple the names (Thomson, 
in whimsical mood, had coupled the portraits already, as 
possessors of the 1890 ‘“‘ Vicar” will be aware) of Austin 
Dobson and Hugh Thomson. . Few collaborations of author 
and artist have been so consistently successful as was this 
union. 

During the present century Thomson’s industry hardly 
slackened and from 1903 to 1920 almost every year saw 
fresh evidence of his skill. In scope the illustrations ranged 


From “The Natural Histcry of Selborne.” By Gilbert White. Illustrated by Eric Fitch Daglish. 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


OF THIS CENTURY By 
Harry Kirby 


from Shakespeare to Barrie: from Fanny Burney to Haw- 
thorne (the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter ’”’ of the latter was actually his 
“swan song’) and in much of his later work the effect of 
adding colour was tried. 

If Thomson used colour only occasionally his young 
contemporary Arthur Rackham used little else (as readers 
of THE BooKMAN must be well aware). Rackham had been 
known as an illustrator since about 1894, but he did not 
become really well known till his ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” of 
the present century. His reputation was firmly established 
by the brilliant ‘‘ Peter Pan in Westminster Gardens ” of 
1906 (a work very hard to secure to-day as it has so fre- 
quently been 
broken up to 
adorn nursery 
walls) whilst with 
his ‘ Alice” of 
1907 he achieved 
the distinction of 
being the only 
serious challenger 
of the Tenniel 
tradition. Even 
Austin Dobson 
(a most ardent 
Tennielite) 
admitted the 
charm of Rack- 
ham’s art.in a deft 
““proem ”’ contri- 
buted to this 
edition. 

To chronicle 
Rackham’s work 
is impossible in a 
short article. To 
describe it is a 
pleasant task. 
The artist pos- 
sesses a genius for 
depicting the 
world of Fairy- 
land: the country 
where roam elf 
and gnome; 
goblin and ogre. 
His imagination 
must be prodigi- 
ous, for not only 
does he call up 
these creatures at 
his will, but he 
imbues the land- 
scape also with 
strange life. His 
trees (there is a 
particular willow 
that might well 
be termed the 
‘“*Rackham’’ 
willow) take on strange shapes, and bough and twig leer 
and gesticulate in the most disturbing manner. In con- 
trast to these fantastic shapes his children are singularly 
human and lovable. 

It has been urged that Rackham is not versatile: that he 
has dwelt overlong in the unreal world of fairyland and 
cannot consequently grapple with the ordinary workaday 
world. Such criticisms have no more than a modicum of 
truth. It is not disputed that Rackham has made the 
weird and grotesque his special duty, but that he is not at 
home outside this sphere may well be contradicted by his 
attractive ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ”’ of 1929. 
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Whilst mentioning children we cannot well pass over 
Ernest H. Shepard. True, his name seems to appear 
chiefly at Christmas time (though ‘“ grown-ups” meet 
him regularly in Punch) and in connection with the 
verse of A. A. Milne, but we occasionally meet him 
outside these rather circumscribed limits. ‘‘ Pepys’s,”’ 
for instance, has been made much more of a book for 
the people by the addition of Shepard’s illustrations, 
whilst the ‘County Songs ” (to which E. V. Lucas 
contributed the verse) should be submitted as a model to 
all guide-book makers. Topography, as taught by Messrs. 
Lucas and Shepard, would be a most attractive addition 
to any curriculum. A characteristic of this artist is his 
manner of using his pictures as a frame for the accompany- 
ing scrap of verse or prose. 

The brothers Brock are still with us and for that we 
are grateful. Like Hugh Thomson their best work 
was their earliest, and was done in the ’go’s. Their 
work is curiously alike, the only difference being the 
somewhat clearer, firmer line of H. M. If C. E. draws 
a delightful “‘ Mrs. Battle,’”” H. M. replies with a “ Sir 
Roger ’”’ looking every inch a “ knight of the shire.” 
Against C. E.’s most diverting ‘‘ John Gilpin’’ we can 
balance the cheery, ample-girthed ‘‘ Will Wimble ” of H. M. 
One peculiarity is shared by the brothers also, that being 
the exquisite truth of all their period interiors. The tall- 
boys, long case clocks, chests, tables and the like have that 
essential air of “‘ rightness ”’ about them so beloved of the 
connoisseur. 

But we must leave pen-and-ink for a moment and consider 
other illustrative methods. The one that looms largest 
on the horizon at the moment is undoubtedly the woodcut. 
Probably the cult arose through the distaste engendered 
by an excess of photo-mechanical reproduction. What- 
ever its origin it has come to stay, for by its medium the 
artist not only conceives his fancies but is able to execute 
them and that right down to 
printing point. Moreover the 
cut looks remarkably well on 
the printed page and can 
be printed concurrently with 
it. It has little to compare 
it with the facsimile work of 
the engravers of Dalziel’s 
time, but is an affair of bold 
line and solidly massed 
blacks. 

The private presses have 
done much in the woodcut 
revival and of their disciples 
none has done more clever 
work than Eric Gill. He uses 
either black or white line 
with equal facility and his 
draughtsmanship is sound. 
Much of his effort has been 
directed towards the illus- 
tration of religious works and 
though there may be disagree- 
ments with the ascetic—at 
times stark—handling of the 
subjects, the artistic nature 
of the work is never in 
doubt. 


Eric Daglish and Robert 
Gibbings have much in com- 
mon. Both delight in the 
portrayal of wild life (with 
a leaning towards orni- 
thology) and their technique 
is not dissimilar. 


Perhaps 


we derive the greater pleasure from the work of Gibbings. 
He has the Bewick knack of making a duck (shall we 
say) look just a duck; so true to nature that the 
thought of criticism does not arise. Daglish (with far 
less economy) does not achieve the same result. Most of 
his work is technically brilliant (we remember a charming 
little dormouse in one of Fabre’s books) but the decorative 
element is always uppermost. Instinctively we imagine 
what delightful frescoes could be made from this or that 
picture (as indeed they might) but the notion, intriguing 
as it is, indicates that the mantle of Bewick will never fall 
on Daglish. 

Less complex is the art of Miss Clare Leighton. She isa 
comparative new-comer (many of us will recall her poster 
work for the Empire Marketing Board) but has already made 
her mark in book illustration. It needed only two books 
to establish this—Hardy’s ‘‘ The Return of the Native” 
and Wilder’s ‘‘ The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” In both she 
shows a skilful use of white line with a very bold use of 
massed blacks. The peculiar mood of the last-named book 
has been finely caught. Recently Miss Leighton has been 
busy with Tomlinson and has illustrated his “‘ The Sea 
and The Jungle.” 

These names are but a few of the workers in this medium. 
We ought to mention Douglas Bliss, Stephen Bone, 
Gordon Craig, John and Paul Nash, Gwendolen Raverat 
and Percy Smith and many others, but space will not 
permit. 

Line engraving is little seen to-day. It is too patient 

a process for these hurrying days, but George Moore’s 
“Brook Kerith ”’ has been illustrated in thismanner. The 
work, done by Stephen Gooden, is highly esteemed; so 
much so that copies of the book are almost unprocurable. 
The engravings possess rare dignity, and although Blake is 
brought to mind there is too much of Gooden in the 
work to sustain any charge 
of imitation. 
Coloured aquatint too has 
almost ceased tobe. Remem- 
bering the pictures of Allen 
and Rowlandson we regret its 
passing. Sporting illustrators 
we have in plenty—Lionel 
Johnson, Nicholson, Munnings 
and Armour, to mention 
only a few, and the study of 
the equine race has at no time 
received greater attention. 
It is curious that hunting 
(which is after all the sport of 
the comparative few) receives 
so much attention. Some 
day it will strike our sporting 
artists that there is beauty 
in a Rugby field, or grace ina 
skimming swallow dive. At 
present they seem too im- 
pressed by the dismember- 
ment of a weary fox or the 
crumple of a stricken part- 
ridge to heed less sanguine 
~ sports. 

In concluding these brief 
notes, we may see that book 
illustration, so far as the 
present century has pro- 
gressed, is in a vigorous con- 


Aunt Prue and Aunt Rose. “ition, nor need we have 


From “ My Son and I” (George Allen). 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 


any grave apprehensions as 
to its future. 
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FORGOTTEN TREASURE 


Letters from the Past 


A London publisher must have been startled to receive 
from Nottingham, in December, 1799, a long letter which 
baldly began : 


Sm, 

“IT am writing an Epic Poem, the plan of which is, ‘ Satan, 
over intent on the destruction of Mankind, is represented 
as the prime cause of this calamitous War. He sends an 
emissary to inspire the God of celestial Love with brutal 
malice, to wound the favourite of Astrea, the Heaven-born 
Orvan. Eros, thence is exiled from Elysium, and becomes 
the instrument of Satan, to raise in the hapless Louis, that 
mighty passion for the fair Antoinette, which afterwards 
proves so fatal... .” 


And so the plan goes on and on, dragging in St. George, 
several noble Heroes, and Minerva who “ arrives at the 
frontier of Great Britain, and after presenting her em- 
pblazoned Shield to the Admirals of the British Navy, she 
assumes the disguise of an Eremite and takes up her 
favourite Charge; at the same time her sacred influence 
inspires the united force of the Christian Powers, that the 
Enemy is everywhere repuls’d.’’ The writer of this 
astonishing letter (which asked five guineas for the first 
three cantos and four guineas for the remaining twenty- 
seven) was the unfortunate poet, Henry Kirke White, 
then aged fourteen, and it is one of the plums of Mr. R. N. 
Carew Hunt's ‘‘ Unpublished Letters from the Collection 
of John Wild”’ (6s.; Philip Allan). John Wild was his 
great-grandfather ; he began to collect autographs soon 
atter Waterloo, and at his death left thirty-nine large 
and unexplored volumes. Until Mr. Carew Hunt examined 
them and saw their value, they were all kept under lock 
and key. This first selection includes letters and notes 
from Wren and Marvell, Gay, Pope, Chesterfield, Wilkes, 
Richardson, Sterne, Voltaire, Caroline (George IV’s un- 
happy queen), Shelley, Goethe and many others. Most 
of them, it must be said, have none of the value of Kirke 
White’s letter, and give about as much “ kick’’ as the 
sight or handling of George Meredith’s bath sponge or 
Mr. Wells’s razor blade. Of all, the most important is 
perhaps Sterne’s letter to Robert Dodsley on an errand 
similar to Kirke White’s. He is offering him ‘ Tristram 
Shandy ” for £50: 


“The Plan, as you will perceive, is a most extensive one— 

in not only the Weak part of the Sciences, in 

the true point of Ridicule lies—but everything else, which 
I find Laugh-at-able in my way.” 


The letters from Shelley to a bookseller (1814) asking for 
books and offering a post-obit bond in payment; from 
Wilkes to Suard ; from Richardson to a young lady friend ; 
from Wren describing his difficulties with incompetent 
workmen at Hampton Court; from Caroline to Lady 
Byland, written (1820) in halting English about her return 
to “dear old England,’’ were all worth publishing. Mr. 
Carew Hunt prefixes to every letter short explanatory 
notes, in which he sometimes, though seldom, goes wrong. 
He hardly gives the right impression for instance in seeming 
to defend Gifford against ‘‘ Peter Pindar” in the note 
prefixed to ‘‘ Peter Pindar’s”’ account of a scuffle with that 
“calumniating ruffian.”’ Gifford was an _ unprincipled 
Government hack who deserved all the abuse he got from 
“ Peter Pindar’ as well as from William Hazlitt. 


THE OLD BRUSHMAKERS 


Secrets from Unprinted Records 


“The Old Trade Unions: From Unprinted Records 
of the Brushmakers.” By William Kiddier. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


To have gathered together old and often tattered minute 
books, some of which had been given to children to scribble 
on, and others which had been rescued from the shop of 
a cheesemonger to whom they had been sold for wrapping- 
paper, and to have transmuted their contents into some- 
thing lively and illuminating, is no mean achievement. 
That is what William Kiddier has done with rare care and 
devotion in the book which is before us. To him, with his 
lifelong acquaintance with the trade and his intimate 
knowledge of the technical terms, these old documents 
have revealed their secrets, and he in turn has made of 
them a revelation to the general public. He has mirrored 
for us, not only the habits and customs of a society of 
working brushmakers a hundred years ago—he has also 
discovered to us the men themselves in all their native 
simplicity and all their forthright brotherliness. 


From the available data Mr. Kiddier has deduced the 
fact that the first brushmakers’ union was formed in Man- 
chester in 1747. Other provincial societies were formed 
later in the same century, and a United Society linking 
the various separate units came into being in 1779. The 
London Society, which became the head-quarters of the 
whole movement, was formed by a Dr. Pain. 


The days referred to in these old documents were trying 
days for the ‘“ working classes,’’ and tradesmen of the 
type of these brushmakers had no rights that were recog- 
nised by the State. Consequently they had to fashion 
their own defences and shape their own course, and they 
had to do it all with the utmost secretiveness. Societies 
of workers were more than suspect, they were illegal. 
The men met behind closed doors in the upper room of 
some tavern which was known as the Clubhouse. Their 
best friend was generally the tavern-keeper, who acted as 
their treasurer and to whom they were often in debt. But 
they repaid him always when times were good, and mean- 
while drank his beer “‘ for the good of the house.”” At these 
clubhouse meetings discussions took place on all questions 
affecting the society, such as wages, unemployment relief, 
grants to widows in case of death, and loans to other classes 
of workers in temporary need. When matters required the 
vote of all the members, an extraordinary method was 
employed. The documents relevant to the discussions 
were placed in a small tin box, which was taken round 
surreptitiously from shop to shop. The matters thus 
referred to the members were discussed around the pitch- 
pan, and the “‘ voices ’’ were recorded in the box which then 
passed on its way, ultimately coming back to head-quarters 
with the votes or “‘ voices ’’ of all concerned. 


It appears that long before statesmen had dreamed of 
a way of dealing with unemployment, these brushmakers 
evolved a system of handling it within the borders of their 
own trade. The country was mapped out showing all 
the centres where brushmaking was practised, and a 
Tramping Route was drawn up. It covered over forty 
towns and involved a tramp of over twelve hundred miles. 
Assuming that a brushmaker out of work started from 
London, he would follow a definite route in his search, and 
at each town where there were shops he would present 
his ‘“‘ Blank” or card of membership, and would receive a 
sum for immediate expenses, averaging about three shillings, 
with a shilling for beer and sixpence for a bed. If he 
tramped the whole route and was still out of work, he 
would become a “‘ receiver’’ and would get ten shillings 
per week for a period. 
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ERIC GILL: The Searcher for Reality By 


A Personal Impression of the Artist 


Y the time this appears in print, I hope its subject 
will be able to read it, for as I write he lies 
seriously ill in the hospital of SS. John and Elizabeth. 
When I met first Eric Gill he was still wearing a red tie. 
Not that he much affected collar, tie or any choker. 
(I like him better in his working blouse, which has 
only a neckband.) He had so recently been a Fabian 
that he was wearing out his red ties, on such special 
occasions as when he went to Hawkesyard Priory to 
wear the Dominican habit and chant office in choir, so 
as to do the thing aright in the austere chapel at Ditch- 
ling. And so they did afterwards, as I can testify. 
But he wore the red tie with an air, in those days, as 
a kind of homage to Holy Church, for putting up with 
the likes of him, as he might put it. 

Born in Brighton, the son of a clergyman of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s connexion, he was appren- 
ticed to a firm of architects. To work as a builder who 
does not build ran counter to something very deep in his 
nature, and he made away from “ architecture.” He 
often uses quotation marks yet when he mentions the 
subject. I have heard him tell how he taught drawing 
for fifteen years. As a good Fabian craftsman, he made 
a pilgrimage to Chartres, where he concluded that its 
builders must have had the right point of view about 
most things. So he set out to put himself body and 
soul at their point of view, and thus joined the Catholic 
Church, for he sought in vain nearer home for signs 
of the right point of view. 


When he desired to take the necessary steps, he was — 


quite at a loss to find anyone to tell him what those might 
be, but he found someone at last, as he usually does ; 
though once within the pale, he found equal difficulty 
in getting any Catholic to see just why he had come in. 
However he did the Westminster Cathedral Stations 
of the Cross, and those who had shrieked loudest because 
the Westminster Cathedral was not Gothic, lost their 
voices permanently with protesting against the Stations 
for being so. He has since executed another set in 
Bare Stone for St. Cuthbert’s Church in Bradford, 
thereby imperilling the vocal organs of persons not other- 
wise articulate. The second set are more to his own 
taste, for he worked more at ease, with full authorisation 
to simplify and broaden. The Westminster series did 
not quite express his riper judgment. This may be 
taken to mean that he develops rapidly. The “ spear- 
in’ ”’ eyes behind the round spectacles, under the soaring 
brows, are always trying to see into things, and some 
of his nude studies have been made from draped figures 
in violent action in a Daily Sketch photograph. 

Once, late at night, I was rash enough to assert that 
a Madonna and Child inside a vesica or ogive (a wood- 
cut) struck me as touching the nerve of sublimity. 
Another man might have said “ thanks awfully’ and 
gone to bed on it, but not so Eric Gill. ‘“‘ Now that is 
what I want to get at,”” quotha—* why is it sublime ? ” 
And so my dull brain had to give itself reasons, and 
some definition of the sublime had to be ground out 
of the creaking mill of the mind, as little versed in such 
work as, say, the British Public. 


John O’Connor 


So bit by bit he seeks confirmation of his far surmises, 
or deep reason for scanning unreason in Aquinas and 
his followers. I have seen him buttonhole a learned 
man in a common-room, sometimes only to find that 
the Learned Man was not so learned as all that. But 
all-night sittings, sometimes on the edge of a friar’s 
bed, and readings in Jacques and Maritain, have 
brought him to write down his discoveries and specula- 
tions, which are largely embodied in ‘“‘ Art Nonsense ” 
and other essays. When he first discovered Maritain’s 
“ Art and the Schoolroom ” I had to translate it for him 
orally while he carved with his pocket-knife a piece of 
box into what he called Dean Inge because it was as 
like him as anyone else. The translation was inter- 
rupted by a journey to Rome, but on the way back I 
met him in a Swiss hostelry, and there was his Maritain 
for me to read to him under the trees to the sound of 
cow-bells. He never scorns to better his work of mind 
or hand by practice, and his ardour in pursuit of reality 
has led him to slightly rash affirmations, always spoken 
under correction, as for instance when he says that 
God must have inclined to create things for their own 
sakes. 

The search for reality may be said to be the motive 
of his craftsmanship, and his figures are often more 
actual than life, though for a number of years he did 
not study from life. From being a recognised master 
in carved epigraph, he has come to be a designer of type, 
especially of “ sans-serif.”” He is really very highbrow 
in the effective sense, but no man is more homely 
or accessible. A husky voice, ingratiating as Greta 
Garbo’s (I believe), and a very short, very ready laugh, 
as the head tosses back, are at the service of any real 
person that comes along. 


| LISTENED TO DISTANT MUSIC... 


I listened to distant music, 

And watched the Autumn leaves come tumbling down 
In my half sleep, I watched in gilded dreaming 

My other self, and to the fancy seeming 

About to fight a knight of great renown— 

I listened to distant music. 


I listened to distant music, 

And saw a blue grey sky in silver set. 

For golden leaves I grew in weakness fighting 

For money sheaves, ’gainst conscience stronger lighting— 
For twelve hard years, the answer that I met. 

I listened to distant music. 


Oh! open to weakened music, 

Unbar your gate, that pride may yet return 
From that grim fight—dejected, bent and weary, 
Hide not from light my soul, so sad and dreary, 
Just wait and rest, for all men have to learn— 
That life is not all brilliant music. 


GERALD ATTENBOROUGH. 
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Notes at Random 


The Poet Laureate 


Criticism, however hard it may be for the recipient 
to bear, has at least one compensation: it enhances 
praise. It is indeed only from the critical spirit that 
true praise can come. He who commends everything 
may as well commend nothing. This number of THE 
BooKMAN is pre-eminently Mr. Masefield’s number, but 
that does not mean that it contains articles which are 
merely uncritical eulogies 
of the Poet Laureate’s 
work. He himself would 
be the last to desire such 
a travesty of a memorial. 
Rather an effort has been 
made to ensure that the 
estimates of him are as 
honest and as sincere dur- 
ing his lifetime as are those 
critical valuations of his 
four predecessors in office. 
That I think is the 
greatest compliment that 
can be paid him. 


For Sir William 
Watson 

As these words are 
written, an appeal has just 
been issued on behalf of 
Sir William Watson. By 
the time they are read, 
I hope the response will 
have been exceedingly 
generous. But in case 
anyone should have over- 
looked or forgotten it, I 
reprint it here, with the 
suggestion that a contri- 
bution to the fund would 
be an ideal Christmas gift to Literature. 


Photo by J. Russell & Sons. 


The signatories of the letter invite : 


“ lovers of great literature everywhere to unite in doing honour 
to one who has done full honourably by them. 
“Through all the crowded, changing years’”’ (says the 


appeal), ‘‘since Tennyson greeted the young author of. 


‘Wordsworth’s Grave’ (‘always it is verses, verses, but 
now at last comes a poet’), William Watson has remained 
loyal to the high purposes with which he set out, and has 
splendidly fulfilled them. 

“‘In nearly thirty volumes of poetry and prose, from ‘ The 
Prince’s Quest ’’ (1880) to the ‘ Selected Poems’ (1928), 
he shows himself always the great craftsman, abhorring the 
casual and the slipshod and holding facility suspect. As a 
lord of language, he is in the Miltonic tradition. 

“* And now, after seventy-two years of life—fifty-eight years 
of it spent in the august but materially unremunerative service 
of his Muse—this oldest of our living poets lies ill and in 
poverty. We fear it must be accepted as a melancholy fact 
that the world is too often ‘neglectful of its chief authentic 
singers until the shroud covers them; and we wish for our 
country that at least it shall have no cause here for final self- 
reproach. 

“* We have accordingly decided to inaugurate a testimonial 
fund in recognition of Sir William’s magnificent contribution 
to the poetry of our time and race, and in spite of the abnor- 
mally difficult conditions now everywhere prevailing, we do 


not doubt that our appeal wili meet with an immediate and 


generous response, both here and in the Dominions and in 
America. 


“The fund will be administered by a committee consisting 
of Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, Mr. Arthur Machen, and Mr. 
Wallace B. Nichols. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Midland Bank Ltd., 5, Prince’s Street, London, E.C.2, or to any 
of the Midland Bank branches. Cheques, etc., should be made 
payable to ‘ Sir William Watson Testimonial Fund A/c.’”’ 


The Signatories 


The appeal is signed by the following: Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Mr. Henry 
Ainley, Mr. F. Britten 
Austin, Sir J. M. Barrie, 
Sir Gomer Berry, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, Mr. 
Edmund Blunden, Mr. 
Gordon Bottomley, 
Viscount Burnham, Sir 
David Y. Cameron, Lord 
Camrose, Sir Martin 
Conway, Marquis of Crewe, 
Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, Mr. Walter de la 
Mare, Lord Desborough, 
Mr. James Douglas, Mr. 
John _ Drinkwater, Sir 
Edward Elgar, Sir Vincent 
Evans, Sir Johnston 
Forbes - Robertson, Mr. 
John Galsworthy, Mr. D. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Wilfrid 
Gibson, Sir Richard Glaze- 
brook, Lord Gorell, Mr. 
Cecil Harmsworth, Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge, Mr. W. 
W. Jacobs, Dame Madge 
Kendal, Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, Mr. Rudyard 
7 Kipling, Sir John Lavery, 
Sir William Watson. llyn, 
Oliver Locker - Lampson, 
Sir Sidney Low, Dame Edith Lyttelton, Mr. Arthur 
Machen, Prof. J. W. Mackail, Mr. Reginald McKenna, 
M. André Maurois, Mr. T. Sturge Moore, Mr. Wallace 
B. Nichols, Mr. Edward Percy, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
Lord Riddell, Sir Rennell Rodd, Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mrs. G. F. Watts and Mr. 
Clarence Winchester. 


The Femina Vie Heureuse Prize 


This annual prize of £40 is presented by the French 
magazine, Femina, on the award of a committee, for 
the best work of imagination in English, published 
during the year by an author whose work has hitherto, 
in the opinion of the committee, received insufficient 
recognition. This year the books recommended to the 
Paris committee are ‘“ Miss Mole,’ by E. H. Young, 
“ High Wind in Jamaica,’ by Richard Hughes, and 
“Three Daughters,’ by Jane Dashwood. The final 
decision is expected in the early spring. 
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The January “ Bookman ” 

I hope to start three new features in the January 
issue of THE BOOKMAN. One is a page “ For the Writers 
of To-morrow,” which will contain articles written 
specially for those between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen, with prize competitions specially designed for 
them. Another is a BooKMAN Cartoon. The third is 
a series of articles on significant living writers of other 
countries. 


“Queue” 
A gallant little magazine called Queue, published by 
Alfred Wareing at the Theatre Royal, Huddersfield, has just 
made its appearance, 
It is an attempt to 
bind together actors 
and audience in a 
common appreciation 
of and desire for the 
best in drama. Mr. 
Wareing, whose theatre 
at Huddersfield is an 
oasis in the dramatic 
desert of Yorkshire, 
sees that the salvation 
of the theatre lies in 
the education of the 
audience, and Queue 
is a first—and long— 

step in this direction. 
H. R. W. 


THE COSMOS 


“The Mysterious 
Universe.” By Sir 
James Jeans. 
3s. 6d. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 


Sir James Jeans’s 
“The Mysterious 
Universe,”’ which gives 
an exposition of the 
modern mathematical 
conception of the uni- 
verse, on the basis of 
relativity, is one of the 
most discussed books 
of the moment. 

This is hardly sur- 
prising, for there has 
been nothing in the 
intellectual world more 
sensational than the advance of physics and mathematics 
in the last few decades. Revolution following revolution 
have shattered the old Newtonian mechanical conception 
of the cosmos. We can no longer picture it as a com- 
plicated machine, and must now view it as mathematical 
abstractions, and certainly under this view we find in 
cosmic phenomena consiliencies, and consistencies, where 
under the old conception we found contradictions. 

Further, the new mathematical interpretation of the 
cosmos obliges us to believe in curved space, and to substi- 
tute for the idea of gravitational pull, kinks in curved space. 
Alas, not even Sir J. Jeans has succeeded in making me 
understand why space-time is curved or how a kink in the 
curvature can supplement, or supplant, or explain my 
idea of a falling body, but I am content to take that mystery 
on faith, and to believe that the substitution of mathe- 
matical expressions for mechanical pictures leads, through 
mathematics, to fuller and more accurate knowledge of 
cosmic processes. 

But here I leave Sir James Jeans, for it seems to me that 
a mathematical description, or representation, or interpreta- 
tion—it seems to me that a mathematification of the concrete 
facts of experience cannot, as truth, supplant or supersede 


From a drawing by Angela Verne. 


or oust our sensuous concrete conceptions. Seven- 
dimensional space may exist as a mathematical abstrac- 
tion, and may have_value in ratiocination, but it can no 
more take a superior place, in reality, to the seen and the 
sensuous, and to the mechanical conception of the seen 
and the sensuous, than “‘x”’ in a mathematical equation 
can take a superior place to the eggs it represents. 

Yet Sir James’s brilliant treatise relates more than 
mathematical progress—-it relates spiritual advance, for 
when a great mathematician ventures to find a Mathe- 
matician behind a mathematical universe, may not chemists 
and biologists be permitted to infer that a Chemist and 
Biologist made living matter, and may not lovers of truth 
and beauty surmise a Lover of Truth and Beauty behind the 
conscious life of man ? 

Sir James Jeans has 
written a book intensely 
interesting, provo- 
cative and inspiring, 
and incomparably the 
most lucid explanation 
of relativity that I 
have read. R.C.M. 


MR. MOTTRAM 
ON BANKS 


“Miniature Banking 


Mottram. 6s. net. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 
In “ Miniature Bank- 
ing Histories,’’ which 
includes brief histories 
of fifteen banks and 
four bankers, Mr. R. H. 
Mottram has certainly 
succeeded in whetting 
the appetite for much 
more information on 
each of the subjects he 
selected for inclusion 
in his book. Banking 
institutions of the 
present day are re- 
garded by the public 
in terms of their re- 
putation, the services 
they perform, the 
strength of their balance 
sheets and the good 
name of their directors 
and officials. That most 
of these institutions, 
some of them now of almost incredible magnitude and in- 
fluence, should have commenced as small provincial private 
banks, is a fact realised by but few outside of banking circles. 
The story of their evolution is suggestive of romance. 
Especially is this the case in the chapter, ‘‘ The Rise of the 
Rothschilds.” Development by amalgamation seems to 
have ceased in this country, but not so in the case of the 
United States, and on this account the chapter, ‘‘ American 
Banks Established in London,” is already in need of re- 
vision. For instance the Chase National Bank merged with 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York in June, 1930. 
The latter part of the book consists of nine chapters on 
“Scenes of Banking Life ’’ which, as Mr. Mottram appro- 
priately says in his preface, “‘ attempt to body forth the 
daily intimacies of an occupation hardly touched by 
imaginative fiction.’”” Some of these nine chapters provide 
a lighter vein to the book. So few banks in the British Isles 
have issued official histories of their inception and develop- 
ment, partly owing to the lack of continuous records, that 
Mr. Mottram is to be congratulated on his collection of facts 
and figures and delineations of personal character, and on 
the way he has presented them in such readable form in so 

small a space. 4.5.0. 


E. H. Young. 


Histories,’ by R. H. 
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Some Recent Biographies 


TWO STATESMEN: Winston Churchill and Stanley Baldwin 


‘““My Early Life.”” By the Rt. Hon.” Winston S. 
Churchill. 21s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


“The Real Stanley Baldwin.’”’ By Wickham Steed. 
7s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


In discussing the “ Baldwin enigma,’ Mr. Wickham 
Steed remarks: ‘‘ There was a ‘ Balfour enigma,’ and 
there is a ‘ Winston enigma.’ The one was and the other 
is important because there was no telling what ‘ A. J. B.’ 
might do or why he should do it; and one can never be 
sure how and why ‘ Winston’ will transform himself 
into something new and strange.” 

In his early years, between 1874, when he was born in 
Dublin, and 1908, when he “ married and lived happily 
ever afterwards,’’ Mr. Churchill had transformed himself 
from the allegedly stupid son of Lord Randolph into an 
eager active-service subaltern, into a brilliant war corre- 
spondent, into two kinds of 
author, into a Parliamentary 
candidate fighting a forlorn 
hope, into a popular hero, 
into a professional lecturer, 
into a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and into a Tory 
rebel. In youth he was 
not so much a rolling stone 
as a bounding boulder. 

Since 1908, when this 
volume of autobiography 
ends, Mr. Churchill has 
changed again many times, 
and has achieved conquests 
in many different fields of 
activity. He has to his 
credit a classic biography ; 
at least one standard piece 
of military history, sup- 
ported by others of repute ; 
the finest history of his 
own times that has been 
written; an output of 
paintings which mark him 
as an amateur equipped 
with the technique of a 
professional—and he seems 
to have filled every office 
of State open to a com- 
moner except that of 
Prime Minister. Nothing 
which he has produced has 
exceeded in racy charm 
this remarkable volume of 
personal reminiscences. The 
questing, red-headed youth looking for trouble with 
an assiduous zest; fighting in more continents than 
Napoleon; bearding the great Kitchener; snapping 
contemptuous fingers at his captor Boers; reaching by 
private thought the laborious conclusions of the Greek 
philosophers, and thus treating them with scant respect 
when an itch for learning afflicted him between polo 
matches at Bangalore, and he plunged into the scholastic 
adventures that Harrow had denied him; and determining 
that no door shall remain barred to his challenging cry of 
“ This is I—Hamlet, the Dane! ’’—this was the relative 
child which was father to the man. 

Not, let it be hastily conceded, that the Statesman has 
ever shed the zestful qualities of his youth. Mr. Churchill 
to-day is essentially unchanged for all his changes. This 
very book is adequate testimony that the gods love him 
and he will die young. But surely no Minister of the Crown 
born in the older traditions of Parliamentarianism ever 
had so strange a prelude of self-education as he. Besides 


From a drawing by Peggy Smith. 


his flashing record of adventure, the early life of Mr. 
Baldwin seems drab and colourless. As Mr. Steed says 
of it: ‘‘ On coming of age in 1888, Stanley Baldwin entered 
the family business as his father’s partner, and for twenty 
years was a model employer.” It is not, one sees, the 
contrast between the idle and industrious apprentices : 
no man was ever more industrious than Winston Churchill. 
It is the contrast—if the phrase will not be misconstrued— 
between the industrious apprentice and the Chevalier 
ad’ Industrie. Mr. Baldwin has treated life in the mood of 
some solid church-going “ cit,” while Mr. Churchill has 
treated it in the manner of some galloping highwayman. 
The technique of the one has been the technique of Dick 
Whittington : the technique of the other has been that 
of Dick Turpin. One ambles on a pad to great responsi- 
bility : the other gallops into the heart of danger, and there 
finds power. Both are 
honest, both are suspect of 
instability. If the one was 
a bounding boulder, the 
other has been a mossy rock 
on which judgment has too 
often split. 

Mr. Steed asks if Mr. 
Baldwin is a simpleton, or a 
statesman of more than nor- 
mal subtlety—is he, as the 
Americans might put it, a 
political Machiavelli or a 
political moron? He is be- 
yond all question a patriot 
and a_ poet, though the 
medium of his poetic con- 
templation is prose. We 
know not what Mr. Churchill 
may find to add to the last 
volume, when it comes to 
be written, of his atto- 
biography: we know not 
what new debacle or triumph 
will solve for some other 
biographer the Baldwin 
enigma. But we know that 
the uncertainty is due to 
different causes : that one is 
an enigma because of a tem- 
perament too adventurous 
and the other because of a 
temperament too placid. Yet 
let it not be thought that the 
adventurous and dynamic 
temperament is the more 
shallow. In this book Mr. Churchill delivers, in an almost 
slangy vernacular, little homilies which rephrased might 
have come from Mr. Baldwin’s mind. Versatility does not 
always imply superficiality. 

Of the relationship of the two men and the two types 
in Government, Mr. Steed gives an illuminating example: 
‘‘ There is room for doubt whether Mr. Baldwin is ever 
quite free from a sense of inferiority in dealing with men 
whose minds are reputedly superior to his own. Once, 
when discussing with a friend a point of policy on which 
his second Administration had clearly gone wrong, he 
said, with a gesture of resignation: ‘‘ I thought we should 
have taken another line; but then Winston came along 
with his hundred horse-power brain, and what was I to 
do?” 

That sense of inferiority is conspicuously absent from 
the youthful Churchill as the older Churchill remembers 
him. 


Wickham Steed. 
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COSIMA WAGNER 


Wife to a Genius 


“Cosima Wagner.” By Richard Count du Moulin- 
Eckart. Translated from the German by Catherine 
Alison Phillips. Introduction by Ernest Newman. 
2 vols. 42s. (Knopf.) 


If any woman might be considered to shine in a reflected 
light it was surely Cosima Wagner. The daughter of 
Franz Liszt and the wife of Richard Wagner, she was 
associated with two of the most prominent figures of the 
nineteenth century. On this account alone her biography 
was worth writing, but Count du Moulin Eckart, who 
from childhood upwards was on terms of intimacy with 
Cosima and her belongings, makes no less a claim for her 
than to style her “ the greatest woman of the century.”’ 
He certainly, in this ample biography, extending over 
nine hundred pages, gives a striking picture of a remark- 
ably strong personality, and this though he brings his 
story no later than to 1883, the year of Wagner’s 
death, and leaves the remaining forty-seven years of 
Cosima’s life for a further instalment, to be entitled 
“Die Herrin von Bayreuth.” As it was in this later 
period that she carried on Wagner’s work, almost 
single-handed, and produced all his operas that had 
not yet been staged at Bayreuth, this promised volume 
should add materially to the impression of her command- 
ing character. 

In earlier days she was less before the public eye, but 
her influence reached even further in its results. The crisis 
in her life was when she left von Biilow and joined her 
fate to Wagner’s. As Mr. Ernest Newman points out 
in bis valuable Introduction, the affair was something 
different from ‘‘the usual matrimonial triangle,” and 
from this biography, and especially from a passage in her 
diary in which she addresses her children and explains to 
them her motives, we can learn for the first time the true 
nature of the affair. We can also form some idea of what 
she did for Wagner in those critical days, how she 
made possible the completion of the Ring and of “ Die 
Meistersinger,’”” the composition of Parsifal,’”” and the 
consummation of Wagner's whole artistic career in 
Bayreuth. 

In nothing is Cosima’s influence more strikingly pre- 
sented than in her services as intermediary between the 
composer and the King of Bavaria, two sensitive, highly 
strung natures who, in spite of the strong sympathy existing 
between them, must otherwise infallibly have come to 
grief, even without being mixed up in the welter of Munich 
politics. Cosima’s correspondence with the king displays 
her in the light of a consummate diplomatist, and though 
her approach to this august being may sometimes seem to 
us almost servile, it is at any rate less abject than the 
terms in which Bach addressed his sovereign. 

What is really of interest to us in this correspondence 
is such a matter as the progress of the composition of 
“The Meistersinger,” almost from day to day, up to the 
time of the first performance in Munich, when its un- 
qualified success marked Wagner's triumph over his official 
detractors no less than did his presence in the Royal Box 
by the side of the king. Wagner’s personality was far 
from being a pleasant one; one is accustomed to angu- 
larity, even to rudeness, in these highly charged natures 
—Beethoven and Brahms are striking instances—but 
Wagner’s conception of his artistic mission made him 
regard everything and everybody as subservient to it. 
So he made his way ruthlessly in pursuit of his aim; he 
used every one who could help him, and discarded him 
when he could be of no more service. So it is less wonder 
that he antagonised so many with whom he came into 
contact than that, in spite of all opposition, his works 
made their way so soon as they did. Happily they 
were judged by the great public, who knew him only 
through his scores, without being prejudiced by his 
egoistic personality. 


A GREAT EDITOR 


“St. Loe Strachey: His Life and His Paper.” By 
Amy Strachey. 16s. (Gollancz.) 


Speculation as to ‘‘ what might have happened if—— ”’ is 
an amusing if not a very profitable pursuit, and it is un- 
doubtedly amusing to attempt to calculate the results 
that would have followed had Alfred Harmsworth, as he 
nearly did, purchased the Spectator. In fact, tempting 
though the offer was—an income of £4,700 a year for Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey—it was turned down, and though Mrs, 
Strachey, in the delightful memoir of her husband just 
published, admits that she was sorry, she frankly states 
that his relief was immense. ‘‘ Although,’’ she says, “ he 
had laid down in the strictest manner that for five years he 
was to be secured a complete editorial and political dictator- 
ship, he knew perfectly well, from reading the Daily 
Mail, that he would not be free in spirit as well as free 
in law.” 

This was in 1897, when Hutton had died and Townsend 
wanted to retire, and Strachey was taking over the paper 
with which his name is inseparably and for ever connected. 
Means were found for overcoming the financial difficulties, 
a fact for which the constituency served by the paper can 
never be sufficiently thankful. Harmsworth bore no 
malice, as may be seen from what he wrote about the 
Spectator and its editor a year or two later, concluding with 
words which express very well what most of us feel about 
the man: ‘ He was born to edit the Spectator, and he is 
one of the few men of his generation who has, without 
doubt or hesitancy, fulfilled his destiny.” 

Mrs. Strachey has written just the book that was called 
for. It is in no sense a formal biography, still less is it 
akin to the dramatic sensationalism that so often serves 
for biography to-day. Its purpose is best expressed by 
quoting the words of the dedication, addressed to Mrs, 
Strachey’s three grandchildren: ‘‘ To Susan, Charlotte 
and Christopher, to help them to remember.”’ Nothing 
that may remind these young folk of their grandfather is 
omitted, and a great deal is revealed which will lead them 
to form an estimate of him, more faithful than would have 
been possible had the book not been written. Particularly 
will they be enthralled by the revelations of his intimacy 
with such men as Lord Cromer and Theodore Roosevelt. 
They will read how it was to “ Ed. Spec.,’’ as his friends called 
him, that I.ord Cromer disclosed the fact that Campbell- 
Bannerman had offered him the Foreign Secretaryship, 
and that he had refused it because he feared that he might 
“‘ become responsible for socialist legislation ’’ ; how Roose- 
velt wrote in the dark days before America came intothe War: 
** My dear fellow, you and those like you are playing heroic 
parts ; I admire and respect you; I bitterly regret that 
my own people are not at this time rising to the a 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. Mr. St. Loe Strachey. 
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THE TRUE BURNS: An Unprejudiced Portrait 


“The Life of Robert Burns.” By Catherine Carswell. 
15s. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Once in a dark, bumping van between a Cornish town 
and village I argued about Robert Burns with half a dozen 
farmers’ sons on their way back from an agricultural class. 
The argument had started over temperance and prohibition 
(all of them were Rechabites) when one said, ‘‘ Well, take 
Robert Burns. Wouldn’t he have written better poetry 
if he hadn’t drunk so much ?” 

That was in 1928, so that here was Burns, a hundred and 
thirty-two years after his death, in a place so remote from 
Ayrshire, still being used as an object lesson for puritans. 

The story typifies much that Mrs. Carswell has had to 
face in writing her new life of Burns. It is an attitude not 
confined to Rechabite farmers’ sons. Read nearly every 
biography or biographical essay from Dr. Currie down- 
wards. In more or less degree a covert or open moralising 


But for all that the damage was done, and much 
of it was material damage, mutilation for righteous- 
ness’ sake, and even destruction, of letters and alter- 
ation of manuscripts. And if those who use Burns as 
an object lesson are fewer to-day, there are still others 
who defend him with false charity and concealment, 
who still have something of the cautious moralising 
taint—others whom Burns (as Mrs. Carswell declares) 
would have hated as much as he hated gentility’s 
contumelious sneer.” 

A biographer, then, who would assimilate all the host of 
new letters and material as well as revalue the old, who would 
picture Burns honestly in a full narrative, still had stum- 
bling blocks before her. But Mrs. Carswell has done her 
work fearlessly and well. In an easy-running, connected, 
frank story that paints brilliantly the Scottish background, 
that does not pause to consider more than one side of 


Burns in the office of James Chalmers, 
printer and editor of the Aberdeen Journal. 


From a drawing by William Smith junior, the original of which now hangs in the editorial room of the Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


taints nearly all of them. If the biographer lacked sym- 
pathy with Burns (“ to lack sympathy with Burns,” says 
Mrs. Carswell, ‘‘ is to lack sympathy with mankind ’’) he 
produced something so horribly bad as Principal Shairp’s 
book, which called ‘“‘ The Twa Herds,” ‘‘ Holy Willie’s 
Prayer” and ‘“ The Ordination” “ unpleasant satires,” 
regretted their ‘‘ unbecoming levity ’’ and the fact that they 
were ever written. Stevenson attacked Principal Shairp, but 
under his greater sympathy lurked the same small adder 
of righteousness, and like many others he found it necessary 
to take sides in Robert’s love affairs by attacking Jean. 
Henley had a better understanding, but must needs defend 
Jean by attacking Highland Mary. And so it went on. 

In our own time, with some critics and readers anyway, 
the outlook on Burns has naturally altered. Professor 
Oliver Elton could write of him with critical truth and Sir 
Walter Raleigh praise his ‘‘ enormous gifts of courage and 
candour ”’ which raised him out of a spiritual prison. 


disputed points, but at the same time never twists them 
unnaturally, and never conceals anything relevant, Mrs. 
Carswell has consistently presented the true Burns, the 
Burns of his own letter : 


““A man conscious of having acted an honest part among 
his fellow creatures; even granting that he may have been 
the sport at times of passions and instincts ; he goes to a great 
unknown Being who could have no other end in giving him 
existence but to make him happy; who gave him those 
passions and instincts and well knows their force... . 


Burns, above all things, knew himself, his own weaknesses 
and their value, and that alone makes an honest biography 
of him inspiring to read. His life is usually presented as 
dispiriting, the blackness of its frustration and failure 
letting in none of the light of its triumph ; and itis, I think, 
to Mrs. Carswell’s supreme credit that she revises this 
without upsetting the balance. 
G.G. 
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A LADY OF HIGH DEGREE 


Tudor Pictures 


“A Woman of the Tudor Age.’”’ Edited by Lady Cecilie 
Goff. 18s. (Murray.) 


In this book Lady Goff has supplied us with some very 
valuable information, drawn from official sources, of the 
life led by aristocratic society in Tudor England. This 
alone would have been a sufficient justification for her work, 
but she has also written a realistic and human, if somewhat 
incoherent biography of one of the most important women 
of that time, and, starting from the point of view of a con- 
temporary and often of a participant, has thrown on some 
of the outstanding events of the political and social history 
of the period, sidelights which are the more valuable 
because they do not come from the usual coldly logical, 
external standpoint. 

Katherine Willoughby, who is the nominal subject of the 
book, and whose story serves as its main unifying element, 
was an offspring of the old nobility of medieval England 


The Duchess of Suffolk. 


From a miniature by Holbein, in the 
possession of the Earl of Ancaster. 


From * A Woman of the Tudor Age,” by Lady Cecilie Goff (John Murray). 


and married a man who, though not of so old a family, had 
by his previous marriages and his own abilities risen to a 
position of very high importance in the State. Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the second husband of 
Henry VIII’s sister Mary, is almost as intriguing a figure 
as his fourth wife Katherine, and at his death, half-way 
through the book, there is a distinct climax, from which 
we do not recover until well on in the later pages. The 
account of his share in the suppression of the religious 
revolt in Lincolnshire is particularly good. The import- 
ance of this rather neglected part of the Pilgrimage of Grace 
and the peculiar nature of the revolt are brought out very 
well by a judicious selection of documents and a careful 
commentary. 

The individual history of the Duchess of Suffolk, import- 
ant as it is, is not the most valuable achievement of this 
book ; this achievement lies rather in the faithful portrayal, 
with the aid of contemporary documents, of the social life 
of the Tudor period, with its system of wardships and 
“contract ’’ marriages, and of the domestic life of the 
aristocracy, illustrated by comprehensive household ac- 
counts. This aspect of Lady Goff’s book makes it of great 
value as a supplement to the political history of the time. 


THE FIRST LORD COWLEY 


Wellington’s Brother 


“The Diary and Correspondence of Henry Wellesley, 
first Lord Cowley, 1790-1846.”” Edited by his grandson, 
Colonel the Hon. F. A. Wellesley. 21s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

When in 1759 a young Irish peer of twenty-four years of 
age, Lord Mornington, married the daughter of Viscount 
Dungannon, it could hardly have been anticipated that the 
five sons to be born of this marriage would all obtain dis- 
tinction, and in four cases win new titles for themselves ; 
two of them indeed rose to the highest celebrity in the 
persons of the Marquis Wellesley, the greatest of all 
Governors-General of India, and the Duke of Wellington ; 
the second son was created Baron Maryborough; the 
fourth became Rector of Chelsea and Prebendary (but not 
Bishop, as incorrectly stated by the editor of the book 
under review) of Durham ; while the fifth, Henry Wellesley 
(1773-1847), the subject of this volume, entered the 
Diplomatic Service, became British Ambassador at Vienna 
and Paris, and was created Baron Cowley in 1828. 

Henry Wellesley was fortunate, of course, in that he 
entered public life under the egis of his two famous brothers, 
who had already conclusively demonstrated the brilliance 
and ability of the Wellesley family. These high exemplars 
were never forgotten, for in 1841, when Lord Cowley was a 
man of sixty-eight and reappointed British Ambassador 
in Paris, he wrote to Lord Wellesley: ‘“‘It has ever 
been my pride to be considered as your pupil, and in all 
the public situations I have held it has been my chief 
endeavour to conduct myself in such a manner as not to 
discredit the affectionate interest you have never ceased 
to manifest towards me.” 

The letters and diaries of Henry Wellesley make good 
reading. He was originally in the Army, and served with 
the Life Guards in Flanders. On returning from Lisbon 
in 1794 he was captured by a French frigate. He escaped 
from Brest, and succeeded in reaching England in an open 
boat on the second day, after experiencing extreme hard- 
ships of severe weather and cold. He was accompanied 
by fourteen persons ; one of these was drowned, and three 
others died in the boat from exposure. Many curious 
matters transpire in these pages. Henry Wellesley was 
concerned with the duel between Canning and Lord Castle- 
reagh. Again, during the Congress of Vienna in 1815 the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia became so exasperated with 
Prince Metternich that he desired to waive the privileges 
of his rank and fight a duel with the arrogant Austrian 
Minister. They habitually cut each other, but amity was 
unexpectedly restored by the news of Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba, for Metternich was compelled to announce the 
fact to the Emperor, “‘ which ended by their embracing, 
and they became so intimate that Alexander never took 
any step without consulting him.” 

In his diary for September 2oth, 1845, Cowley gives an 
amusing glimpse of Queen Victoria’s character and her jealous 
preoccupation with Prince Albert and his precedence : 

“All the accounts from Germany are full of complaints 

of the Queen’s behaviour upon her visit to Germany. Upon 
her arrival at Cologne she took offence at the pas having been 
given to the Archduke in preference to Prince Albert, the 
Queen of Prussia having taken the arm of the Archduke. The 
Queen in consequence refused to dine in public that day, and 
the King of Prussia put off the dinner which was to have 
consisted of one hundred and sixty guests. Her Majesty’s 
conduct during the whole of her visit to the King cf Prussia 
was equally ungracious and offended everybody—and her 
meanness in money matters has made her the general theme 
of contempt and censure. Prince Albert and his suite at the 
review appeared in plain clothes, upon the pretext that they 
had not brought their uniforms with them. It is to be appre- 
hended that this Royal visit will not contribute to make us 
more popular in Germany. As a contrast to the parsimony 
of the English Sovereign, the Empress of Russia is expressly 
enjoined by the Emperor, during her residence abroad, to 
spend fifty thousand pounds a month. Her Britannic Majesty 
had better stay at home than have these displays of ill-temper 
and parsimony in a foreign land.”’ 

This entertaining book is enriched by many interesting 
family and other portraits. 


S. M. E, 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON : Sinned Against but Sinning 


“ A Life of Thomas Chatterton.” By E. H. W. 
Meyerstein. 30s. (Ingpen & Grant.) 


Were there required an example of the gross perversion 
of truth by English sentimentality, hardly a better could 
be found than the popular myth of Chatterton, the youthful 
genius driven to his death by the cold-blooded machinations 
of his established elders. Chatterton was without doubt 
an astonishing genius, but he was also without doubt 
an unprincipled rogue. The evidence of his contemporaries 
on this aspect of his character is conclusive: ‘‘ A young 
man of very uncommon abilities but bad principles ”’ : 
‘‘ choleric beyond description’’: “‘ He was an instance 
that a complete genius and a complete rogue can be formed 
before a man is of age.’’ Admittedly the last quotation 
is the opinion of Horace Walpole, who has played the part 
of villain in the popular imagination, ‘but who was indubit- 
ably the injured party in any transactions he had with 
Chatterton. 

One of the great merits of Mr. Meyerstein’s book is that 
he does Walpole justice, on the whole. He has written 
a work at once exhaustive and profound, in which he traces 
in great detail the genesis of Chatterton’s extraordinary 
deceptions ; for genius though he was, to call him anything 
but a forger is to burke the issue. Many have tried to 
defend him upon the grounds of the popularity of spurious 
literary ascriptions at the time, citing ‘‘ Ossian ’’ and the 


“Castle of Otranto”’ as witnesses. But they forget that 
the author of neither of these works attempted to make 
capital out of his pious and literary fraud. 

Chatterton, on the other hand, bid for Walpole’s patronage 
with forged antiquities, and that they were literary for- 
geries makes not the slightest difference. That Walpole 
had the sense to see through them has been laid to his 
blame for two centuries, most ridiculously and unfairly. 
What the result would have been if Chatterton had 
approached Walpole with his verses rather than his prose, 
or had avowed his authorship oi the Rowley cycles, is 
an idle and an unprofitable speculation ; but at least it 
should be remembered that Walpole always recognised 
the poetic genius of the youth to whose discreditable 
practices he owed prolonged and unjust misrepresentation. 

For those who can unravel the convolutions of Mr. 
Meyerstein’s sentences (and those who do not make the 
effort will be missing something), this new life of Chatterton 
is a work of the first moment. It is the fruit of nine 
years’ research, and every page might be expanded into 
a treatise. It is indeed this very plethora of learning that 
has resulted in so difficult a book. Mr. Meyerstein seems 
to have tried to squeeze into each sentence what could 
with advantage have occupied two, if not three, and with 
greater clearness. But it is ungracious to carp. 


TF. 


WILLIAM WINDHAM 


“Early Life and Diaries of William Windham.” By 
R. W. Ketton-Cremer. 15s. (Faber & Faber.) 

No oblivion could be more iniquitous or less compre- 
hensible than that which has overtaken the name of William 
Windham. He was, as a contemporary put it, “‘ at once 
eminent for learning, taste, eloquence, wit, courage and 
personal accomplishments’: he held office as Secretary 
for War under Pitt : he enjoyed the friendship of such men 
as Fox, Burke and Dr. Johnson: he flits, as Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer aptly says, ‘‘an agreeable shadow”’ through almost 
all the memoirs of the late eighteenth century : he was one 
of the finest orators of an age in which oratory was not 
suspect: he was an extremely popular man both in those 
exalted circles in which, by right of birth, fortune and 
political eminence, he habitually moved, and with the 
masses, whose affection he gained by his ardent champion- 
ship of their natural sports. 

He left behind him a reputation such as few have en- 
joyed, and the immense mass of the Windham papers, 
edited in 1866 by Mrs. Baring, as well as copious journals 
and papers which remained in the possession of his heirs, 
It is from these that Mr. Ketton-Cremer has composed his 
book, and a very delightful one at that. It must however 
be acknowledged that by far the most entertaining parts 
of it are those contributed by the author himself, and that 
the extracts from Windham’s own diaries are rather dis- 
appointing. 

Windham was a man of an extraordinary temper, mor- 
bidly self-reproachful, timid, obstinate and melancholy, 
suffering agonies of conscience for little or no reason. He 
laboured under a depressing inhibition, what he himself 
calls a “‘ feel,’’ which made him question his every impulse 
and must have made his life a misery. It is mainly with 
this spiritual conflict that his early diaries are concerned, 
and if they had been fuller and more conscientiously written 
up, they would have given us a surpassingly absorbing record 
of the struggles of a mind and heart in every way noble. 
But to him, as to so many people of the same tempera- 
ment, the systematic keeping of a diary was impossible. 

All this may prejudice people against the book, but that 
is the last thing intended. It is a book that all lovers of 
eighteenth century memoirs must treasure. Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer is the right man for the work, and no praise can be 
too high for the way in which he has presented his subject. 


JANE AUSTEN 


“Jane Austen.” By R. Brimley Johnson. 15s. 
(Dent.) 


Mr. Brimley Johnson has for many years been well known 
as an expert upon the subject of Jane Austen and her works, 
and in his new book he brings to fruition the labours, 
almost, of a lifetime. What particularly emerges from it is 
the charm of Jane Austen as a woman. Nothing could be 


Jane Austen. 


farther from the truth than the acidulated judgments of 


the feline Mrs. Mitford and her daughters. The novels 
themselves should be a sufficient indication of the char- 
acter of their author, well bred, witty, clever and satirical 
as she was. 

Mr. Johnson cannot, in the nature of things, have any- 
thing new to say, for there seems to be nothing new to be 
found out. 
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BOCCACCIO 


“The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio.” 
Caldecot Chubb. 15s. (Cassell.) 


Giovanni Boccaccio is one of those authors better known 
by repute than by a constant perusal of their works. Of 
the mass of writings which this remarkable man left 
behind him, only the tales that comprise the ‘‘ Decameron ”’ 
have survived in general recognition. And these perhaps 
for two reasons besides their actual merits: they served 
as models for Chaucer, who gave many of the Italian’s 
characters a fame, in England at least, which they would 
not otherwise have enjoyed ; and some of them are of that 
frank grossness which gives an interest by no means literary 
to several ancient and a fair number of modern authors. 
But Giovanni Boccaccio was more than a lively retailer of 
current anecdotes that make human beings laugh at them- 
selves ; he possessed many rich gifts—those of character 
drawing, of colour, of satire, of industry, of a brilliant 
delight in the eager life surging round him. His own career 
was varied, full of action, if not always fortunate; he was 
the friend of the elegant Petrarch, he lectured on Dante, 
he knew poverty, he came near to a reformation of spirit 
and manners. In pain and old age he turned to spiritual 
longings; even if this aspiration did take the form of 
relic-collecting, this only meant that, like many a more 
enlightened spirit, he could not rise above the need of the 
symbols of his age; few can. Like the English poet he 
helped to inspire, Boccaccio felt the true pangs of genius : 

“ The life so short, the craft so long to learn, 
The assay so hard, so sharp the conquering.” 
The absorbingly interesting life of this brilliant and lovable 
man is told with learning and sympathy by Mr. Chubb. 
The result is an excellent book, which can be warmly 
recommended, both to those who wish to know something 
of what lies behind the glittering name of the creator of 
the famous “ patient Griselda,’ and those who delight to 
dwell on pictures of that lively, lusty, yet somehow fragrant 
and ingenuous Italy of the fourteenth century, already 
the cradle of the arts and sciences. 

The old illuminators used both vinegar and honey to 
obtain their pure and dazzling colours, and Boccaccio 
employed the acid and the sweet to realise his vivid effects ; 
he could write of his contemporaries bitterly (more bitterly, 
alas, as his own joyous youth vanished !), and he could 
write of them with that warm tolerant humour and com- 
passionate tenderness that is one of the most endearing 
qualities any writer can have. 

William Blake said that “‘as Linnzeus numbered the 
plants, so Chaucer numbered the classes of men,” but 
perhaps this honour should rather be given to his fore- 
runner—Giovanni Boccaccio. 


By Thomas 


MARJORIE BOWEN. 


HEINE 


** Heinrich Heine: A Critical Examination of the Poet 
and His Works.” ByH. Walter. 12s.6d.net. (Dent.) 


An adequate review of Mr. Walter’s able study would 
require pages. Here we can only indicate its general 
method and spirit. The biographical facts and the literary 
criticism are intermingled, the work of each successive 
phase being dealt with in connection with its environment. 
This may somewhat hinder a reader from obtaining a 
unified and summary idea of the poet’s genius ; but clearly 
in the case of Heine, the nature and quality of whose 
work depended so much upon his surroundings, no other 
method is easily possible. Moreover, it adds enormously 
to the interest of the study to see, under Mr. Walter’s 
guidance, how the interplay of external circumstance and 
inward spirit led Heine into romanticism, out of it, and 
back into it again; how it gave character to his political 
writings; and how in many other ways it coloured and 
shaped his work. 

The author has evidently made a very independent 
study of his theme. H. W. C. 


MR. PEPYS 


Pepys.”” By John Drinkwater. 21s. (Heinemann.) 


The misfortune that attends a successful diarist is that 
his private or social life, of which he generally writes in his 
journal, assumes in the eyes of posterity a disproportionate 
importance. This is not a matter of much moment in such 
cases as that of Walpole, whose public life was not really 
very momentous, or of Hickey, who had none at all; but 
with Samuel Pepys it amounts to a very serious injustice. 
Entirely through his own fault, we tend now to regard him 
solely in the light in which he presents himself in his Diaries 
that of a rather uxorious, inquisitive, snobbish, flirtatious, 
garrulous, intemperate, fussy little man. In reality he 
was a supremely competent civil servant, who did more, 
perhaps, than any other man of his time to lay the founda- 
tions of English sea-power, and struggled manfully, for many 
years and against appalling odds, to bring some method and 
efficiency into the chaotic departments of the Naval Offices. 
But all this is forgotten in the turmoil of those ten or so 
years during which he noted with extravagant detail every 
triviality of his daily life. 

In so far as Mr. Drinkwater has insisted upon Pepys’s 
essential importance as a public official his book is to be 
greatly commended. It gives a pleasant enough résumé 
of Pepys’s antecedents, private and official life, and not 
unhappily retired old age. It is a work of some com- 
petence, but pedestrian, and seeks to acquire a raison d’étre 
which some indeed might well consider to be questionable, 
by raising and, when judically weighed and argued, settling 
difficulties where none is to be found, For instance, the 
lengthy discussion of Pepys’s peculations at the Navy 
Board seems entirely unnecessary, since anybody knows 
that what would how be deemed flagrancies of corruption 
were, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, regarded 
but as the natural perquisites of office. However, for 
those, and there are many nowadays, who like their 
classics at second-hand, this is a book worthy of attention. 

x. 


SHREWSBURY 


“Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury. By T. C. 
Nicholson and A. S, Turberville. 15s. (Cambridge 
Press.) 

Charles Talbot was born in 1660, and succeeded as a 
boy to a considerable fortune and the headship of one 
of the oldest and most distinguished families in England. 
In spite of his youth he took a leading part in bringing over 
William of Orange, and he became a Secretary of State 
in 1689. For the rest of his life he remained one of the 
most important political figures in the country, and was 
perhaps more than any other man responsible for the 
peaceful accession of George I. 

This book is an account of Shrewsbury’s political career. 
It is a conscientious piece of work and is quite pleasantly 
written, but it is rather dull. Shrewsbury is a wooden 
figure jerked in and out of office by the authors. No 
attempt is made to bring either him, or the England in 
which he lived, before the imagination of the reader. We 
are told he was a man of wide culture and great social 
charm, but there is almost nothing here about his private 
life, what he read, or with whom he talked. Even his 
political life is dealt with unsatisfactorily. It was full of 
unexpected resignations, and curious alliances with un- 
likely people at unlikely times. Some clues are given here, 
but clumsily. The authors scarcely try to understand or 
to explain the workings of Shrewsbury’s mind. The 
treatment of his intrigues with the Jacobites, is very 
inadequate. 

The authors admit that the “ story has been told with 
as little comment and conjecture as possible,’’ and add: 
“It is well to propound the puzzle completely before 
attempting its solution.’”” But surely it is the business 
of a biographer at least to comment, and not to supply 
us with two hundred and twenty pages of assorted bones, 
and only in the last ten attempt to fit them together 
and supply them with any flesh. - 
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THE NORTHERN HURRICANE 


A New Life of Gustavus Adolphus 


“Gustavus Adolphus.” By Lieutenant-General Sir 
George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. 18s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Great as is the fame of this Swedish king, named 
by experts the first of modern soldiers, extra- 
ordinary as were his achievements, brilliant as 
was his personality and tragic as was his death 
on what used 
to be termed 
‘‘the bed of 
honour,” his is not 
a familiat figure in 
English letters. 
Perhaps because 
there is something 
superhuman about 
the noble warrior, 
perhaps because the 
loftiness which 
marks all his actions 
puts him above the 
common sympathy 
of his fellows, 
Gustavus Adolphus 
has been rather 
avoided by both the 
historian and _ the 
romancist. Sir 
Walter Scott, in 
‘*The Legend of 
Montrose,” gave the 
impression made by 
the Lion of the 
North on a pro- 
fessional soldier of 
the time, but made 
no attempt to depict 
the man _ himself; 
in “The Amber 
Witch,” by Wilhelm 
Meinhold, is a 
glimpse of the great 
Protestant hero 


By 


Marjorie Bowen 


Suecie) to view his prospective bride incognito, he was 
probably the most superb-looking man, with the 
exception perhaps of Edward IV, who has ever led 
an army, and he died young in the moment of victory. 
Yet even the great German, Schiller, chose Wallenstein 
and Piccolomini as his heroes when he wrote of the 
Thirty Years War. 

Does Gustavus 
Adolphus owe his 
remoteness to the 
fact that he had 
learnt what Marcus 

=) Aurelius taught of 
spiritual  with- 
drawal from the 
world ? ; 


“The soul can 
assume her own fair 
weather, and her own 
fair sea, 

Bethink thee of 
this power Nature 
has given thee.” 


It is very fitting 
that the life of this 
mighty man should 
be written by a 
soldier of the great 
distinction of 
Lieutenant -General 
Sir George Mac- 
Munn, who is able 
to describe military 
operations with a 
precision and 
clarity impossible to 
the civilian; how 
many accounts of 
famous battles are 
perforce but a con- 
fusion of terms! 
But Sir George, 


tantly 


which remains in 
the reader’s memory 
with the vividness 
of something 
actually seen; but 
it is only a glimpse. 

Perhaps Gustavus 
Adolphus has been avoided because he lacked that touch 
of the extravagant, of the violent, the strange, that so 
attracts us all; yet his life was passed in a tumult of 
mighty action and he was the hero of one of the most 
tremendous dramas ever enacted; nor did he lack 
the more tender strokes which go to make up a mag- 
nificent character; his private integrity was never im- 
peached; he was eminently lovable, he was romantic 
enough to give a lustre to his youth by a delicate love 
idyll, to travel as Captain Gars (Gustavus Adolphus Rex 


Gans Mel phas he Greats of 4 


one feels, could 
‘“‘work out on 
paper ”’ all the com- 
plicated campaigns 

_ of the victorious 

| Swede and his little 

Gustavus Adolphus. model army; he 

does give diagrams 

of Breitenfeld and Lutzen. Sir George is also a more than 
competent historian of the vast intricate policies of the 
Counter-Reformation ; his style is lucid and direct, and he 
makes the most baffling interplay of events understand- 
able; there is a short bibliography of books in English 
and French, a map and portrait, but no index; it is to 
be hoped that Sir George will write the lives of other 
famous soldiers, of whom may be said ‘‘ man is a noble 
animal, splendid in ashes, pompous in the grave,” and “‘a 
grain of glory mixed with humbleness.” 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 
Humorous Books for All Tastes 


“The Man Who Made Gold.” 
7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


““More Misleading Cases.”” By A. P. Herbert. 5s. 
(Methuen.) 


Dickens Advertiser.” By Bernard Darwin. 


By Hilaire Belloc. 


7s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

“‘Adam’s_ Apples.” By Harry Graham. 5s. 
(Methuen.) 

“Things That Annoy Me.” By E. V. Knox. 5s. 
(Methuen.) 


““Two Legs and Four.” 
5s. (Methuen.) 

Like the Speaker of the Evening, the authors of these 
various works need no introduction; and those who 
this Christmas may be tempted to run a finger along that 
treacherous shelf marked “‘Humour”’ in the bookshops, 
will do well to let it pause opposite any of the above. 

Seemingly Mr. Belloc and Mr. G. K. Chesterton have 
fused together in the production of those satires known 
as Chester-Bellocs—indeed Mr. Chesterton has lost quite 
a ton in the process—and now with the arrival of their 
latest, ‘“‘The Man Who Made Gold,” we may say 
emphatically, ‘‘ Let no publisher put them asunder.” The 
story of the book is clear ‘com its title—would the same 
might be said of other novels !—but though Mr. Charles 
Lexington, Fellow of St. Olaf’s, had the secret of making 
gold, he did not actually discover it. That had been the 
privilege of an eccentric undergraduate, who later perished 
miserably, leaving Mr. Lexington with a small bar of 
crystalline substance, a minute quantity of which, dropped 
into molten lead, turned that lead to gold. Not doubting 
that he would be able to manufacture more of the crystalline 
substance when the time came, Mr. Lexington proceeds to 
market his gold. And though he does so cautiously and 
at enormous profit, the profit soon appears insignificant, 
and in his endeavour to do better for himself, throws 
caution to the winds and the money market on the verge 
of panic. Unfortunately he tampers with his talisman, 
but his subsequent adventures, so amusingly illustrated 


By Anthony Armstrong. 


Reconciliation of Science 
and Religion. 
From.“ The Man Who Made Gold,” by Hilaire Belloc (Arrowsmith). 


Aunt Margaret at Ramsgate. 
From “Adam's Apple,” by Harry Graham (Methuen). 


by Mr. Chesterton’s pencil drawings, maintain the same 
high level which have long characterised, etc. . . . and those 
who contemplate giving the new Chester-Belloc away as a 
Christmas present will do well to buy it in advance, so 
that they may read it for themselves; and very likely 
keep it for themselves. 

Misleading Cases see Mr. A. P. Herbert at his most 
ingenious, and this further selection, reported, edited and 
annotated by him—the majority of which have already 
been carefully noted by students and others in the pages 
of Punch—now find themselves in a companion volume 
to their predecessor, which so far has set them the 
encouraging example of running into five editions. 

Mr. Bernard Darwin may be said to have lifted his 
eye momentarily off the ball in order to give us “‘ The 
Dickens Advertiser,’’ but seldom has golfer lifted eye to 
better advantage. He has made a study of the advertise- 
ments which appeared in the original parts of Dickens’s 
novels, and while they amuse they also instruct, as those 
interested in early Victorianism will soon discover. There 
was a firm in the Strand advertising a ‘“‘ Crimean Outfit” for 
eighteen guineas, comprising requisites ‘‘ for Officers proceed- 
ing to the Seat of War; also Portable India-rubber Boats 
as used in the Harbour of Balaclava.’’ Who can recall the 
Caspiato, or folding bonnet for ladies ? And which of our 
great-grandfathers was it who fell for The Gentleman’s 
Real Head of Hair, or Invisible Peruke which was worn 
“round the head in a manner of a fillet, leaving the ears 
loose.”” Nearly all the advertisements are reproduced in 
their original form, being accompanied by Mr. Darwin’s 
delightful running commentary. 

When Captain Harry Graham dedicates his latest book 
“To the President of the United Sta: s of America, to 
whom we owe so much, without whos kind encourage- 
ment these verses were all written,’ 1t is pretty clear 
what we are in for. Nor does he disappoint us—his rhymes 
are as light-hearted and youthful as ever; and Mr. John 
Reynolds’s illustrations are most entertaining. 

Finally, to the already long list of books whose contents 
are “‘ here reprinted by the courtesy of the proprietors of 
Punch,” are added “‘ Evoe’s”’ ‘‘ Things That Annoy Me” 
and A. A.’s *‘ Two Legs and Four”; though why Mr. 
Knox should be so Annoyed by these Things, when we are 
so amused by them, is difficult to see. As for ‘‘ Two Legs 
and Four ’’—which is a collection of stories mainly about 
children and dogs—the publishers appear somewhat doubtful 
of its success, for on the jacket they commit themselves 
no further than to say that its readers ‘‘ should laugh 
heartily.” Don’t worry, Mr. Armstrong—they will | 
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A WHIFF FROM THE PAST 


Comic Confessions 


“The Georgian Confession Book. 7s. 6d. (Foyles.) 
“A Year of Good Luck.” Collected by Edith Bramp- 
ton. 2s. 6d. (Heath Cranton.) 

“More Ruthless Rhymes.” By Harry Graham. 
3s. 6d. (Edward Arnold.) 

I never met old Uncle Ainscow, the hero of my young 
imagination, but I can still imagine him more vividly than 
many other relatives whom I did see often. 

He was a jolly sailor who left his cheerful personality 
stamped for ever between the covers of my mother’s con- 
fession book. And what a jovial old sinner he was! He 
elbowed in with his frank pagan avowals between the 
bashful confessions of a maiden whose choice of feminine 
virtues was humility, and a tactful youth who professed 
to worship at the same shrine and who eventually married 
her. 

But the confession book which revealed disappeared 
along with the crinoline which obscured. A confession 
book now would tell us nothing we did not already know 
about our friends. Nowadays repressions have gone by 
the board. We live in an age when our opinions and 
preferences concerning the most intimate subjects are 
shouted from the housetops. We know far too much 
about one another, and have no hesitation in telling others 
what qualities we most admire and find lacking in them. 
In short, we read one another like the books our grand- 
parents compiled to ventilate their suppressed desires, and 
only for our descendants or for the student of manners 
and modes will our tabulated “‘ confessions’’ have the 
slightest novelty. 

Superstitions we still have with us. They die hard but 
there are few new ones being born. The aeroplane, the 
tube and the cinema have not yet minted a new currency. 
If a young man gets up and offers his seat to a lady in a 
bus it has no significance except that he is going to get 
out at the next stop. But perhaps it is as well, for to 
be a thoroughly superstitious person is already to have a 
whole-time occupation. It would be very unlucky for an 
anthology of superstition to fall into the hands of a woman 
who is both conscientious and superstitious. Her life would 
become a nightmare of embarrassing and conflicting cere- 
monies if she plays for safety in the pursuit of love, riches 
and health. She would grow moles between her eyes, on 
the right forehead, on the arm and shoulder and on the 
right ear. She would sneeze not only over her right 
shoulder but here, there, and everywhere, She would have 
pockets made so that she might carry in them live spiders, 
lemons, and the small bone of a leg of mutton. She would, 
in short, be forced to imperil her chances of obtaining 
those pleasant etceteras of a woman’s life, good looks and 
friendship, in order to make certain of its big prizes. 

We are all of us more callously self-reliant than we were 
thirty years ago before the reformer, Harry Graham, 
brought out his first great textbook and spread his gospel 
of ruthlessness through England. It would be going too 
far to say that he first brought ruthlessness into the nursery, 
but he is at least a Herod of verse and he holds the scales 
of ruthlessness more evenly between youth and age. 
After thirty years the note of righteous querulousness is 
not silent, and he sings : 

“When Grandmama fell off the boat, 
And couldn’t swim (and wouldn't float), 
Matilda just stood by and smiled, 

I almost could have slapped the child.” 


But a moment later he is the understanding exponent of 
the perplexities which assail modern youth and points the 
finger of scorn at iis spurious imitators : 


“It seems that with Eternal Youth 
Great-grandmama is gifted, 
For though (to tell the honest truth) 
Her ‘ace has twice been ‘lifted,’ 
To-day she docsn’t look to me 
A minute more than ninety-three.”’ 


Gites DUGDALE. 


BIRD WATCHERS 


Julian Huxley’s Advice 


“ Bird-Watching and Bird Behaviour.” By Julian 
Huxley. 5s. (Chatto & Windus.) 

“A Bird Watcher’s Notebook.” By J. W. Seigne. 
12s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 

“New Zealand Birds.” By W. R. B. Oliver. (New 
Zealand: Fine Arts.) 


Those who to-day desire to take up the study of wild 
life—which many of us regard as among the most fascinat- 
ing pursuits possible, whether we live in the country or 
exist in a town—are much more fortunate than were 
their predecessors. Books on the subject multiply apace ; 
practical in the main, interesting and written by true 
“watchers of the Wild.”” When the present writer was 
a boy he would have given much for such helpful advice 
as that tendered by Mr. Julian Huxley on the subject of 
bird-watching. To know what to seek and how to observe 
saves time and disappointment, and I heartily commend 
the little volume. Mr. Huxley tells how, at the age of 
fourteen, he became a real bird-watcher; and we must 
thank that green woodpecker which visited his aunt’s 
laundry yard, not merely for arousing his interest but for 
convincing him that ‘‘ under my nose, in the familiar woods 
and fields, lived strange and beautiful creatures of whose 
strangeness and beauty I had been lamentably unaware.” 

When such knowledge comes in this illuminating fashion, 
a new Watcher of the Wild is born. Mr. J. W. Seigne, 
however, came to the study of birds in different manner. 
He had been a slayer; but he gave up shooting and 
turned his estate into a sanctuary, chiefly in order that 
he might study that illusive bird, the woodcock. He has 
discovered much—and not only about woodcock. From 
Great Britain to New Zealand is a long flight, but with 
birds to carry us it is easily made. There has been no 
authoritative work on New Zealand birds since Buller’s, 
published nearly fifty years ago, and Mr. W. R. B. Oliver, 
Director of the Dominion Museum, Wellington, renders 
a great service both to his fellow-countrymen and to 
ornithologists the world over by giving them his compre- 
hensive, well documented and well illustrated volume. 

W. R. CALVERT. 


Black-neckKed Grebe arriving 
at nest. Inset: Nest. 
From “Rambles in Britain's Birdland,” by Oliver G. Pike (Herbert Jenkins). 
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Awaited 
Appearances 


Helen Shackleton 
(Mrs. E. H. BrietzcKe), 
author of “ Saucy and All” (Macmillan). 


Notes on Some Books 
to be Published 


in December 


Py 


Miss Pamela 
Wynne, 


Portrait by Hughes. 


Persian Painting 

Next month the great Persian Exhibition opens at 
Burlington House, and stories of the treasures to be seen 
there are already stirring our curiosity. ‘‘ Persian Paint- 
ing,” by Basil Gray, of the British Museum (Benn) provides 
that background of knowledge so necessary to the full 
appreciation of the beauties of work alien in technique and 
culture. Mr. Gray sketches the history of the various 
Persian schools, of their rise and decline, and the 
peculiarities of composition, colouring, landscape and 
costume. The book will be fully illustrated. 


A Provincial Lady 


Miss E. M. Delafield’s delightful ‘‘ Diary of a Provincial 
Lady,” which has been appearing in Time and Tide, is to 
be published in book form by Macmillan. This book should 
prove one of the most popular of the month’s publications. 


Dr. Barnardo 


J. Wesley Bready has written the life of a pioneer in 
“Dr. Barnardo,”” which Allen & Unwin will publish. 
The book opens with an historical introduction, and traces 
the story of Barnardo’s work grow a tiny Donkey shed 
Ragged School to an organisation which has influenced 
legislation the world over. The battles which he had to 


fight against prejudice, bigotry and antiquated laws are 
told in detail. 


The Vision of William 


William of course is William Langland ; his vision con- 
cerned Piers the Plowman. This famous Middle English 
poem has been translated into Modern English by Donald 
Attwater, and illustrated with woodcuts by Denis Teget- 
meier. It will be issued in a limited edition by Cassells. 
Tegetmeier is said to be a true satirist—the man of flame, 
not of squibs; and there are seven full-page engravings. 
Personally it is for his work that I shall most welcome the 
book. Those sufficiently interested in Langland to ap- 
preciate and understand him are quite competent to read 
his poem as he wrote it, without the aid of “ translations.”’ 


The Fall of Christianity 

Professor G. J. 
Heering has written 
an indictment of 
Christianity in its 
relation to war and 
the modern state. 
He considers that 
Christianity has 
embraced political 
absolutism and 
nationalism, and 
made far greater con- 
cessions to the expe- 
diencies of the world 
than the Chris- 
tian ethic permits. 


Mirko Jelusich, 
author of “Caesar ” (Allen & Unwin). 


author of “ East is Always East” (Philip Allan). 


The book, which is translated from the Dutch by Rev, 
J. W. Thompson, will be published by Allen & Unwin. 


Greek Independence 


The Cambridge University Press is publishing Mr. C. W. 
Crawley’s ‘‘ The Question of Greek Independence.” This 
is a study of British policy in the Near East, 1821-33, and 
its publication will celebrate the centenary of Greek 
independence. The period treated marks the beginnings 
of modern Greece and the decline of Turkey, and is a 
turning-point in the relations between England and Russia, 


which makes comprehensible the temper of the Crimean 
War. 


An Omnibus Wilde 


The latest addition to the ‘‘ Everyman’s Library ’”’ (Dent) 
is a selection of Oscar Wilde’s best work. One may now 
obtain in one volume, for the small sum of two shillings, 
two plays, ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest” and “ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan’’; his novel, ‘‘ The Picture of Dorian 
Gray’”’; his ‘‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol’’; and his fine 
but little known essay, ‘‘ The Soul of Man Under Socialism.” 
There is a preface by Hesketh Pearson. 


“Hell in the Foreign Legion ’’ 


Romantically, via ‘“‘ Beau Geste,”’ the Foreign Legion is a 
popular place. Actually there can be few more apposite 
descriptions of it than that in the title of this book (Allen & 
Unwin), in which E. F. Léhndorff portrays faithfully the 
appalling hardships and inhuman punishments to which 
the men are subjected. 


For Bibliophiles 

“The Bibliophile’s Miscellany, 1931’ (Cassell) is the 
offspring of the ‘‘ Bibliophile’s Almanack,”’ edited in 1927 
and 1928 by Oliver Simon and Harold Child. The Mis- 
cellany for 1931 includes articles by Edmund Blunden, 
Arthur Hayward and Hamish Miles, and there will be 
advance information about the activities of the most famous 
Presses during the coming year and (probably) insets of 


some interesting new types. The book will be printed 
by the Curwen 
Press. 


A Children’s Book 


Miss Anne Parish 
is already known by 
her novels, ‘‘ The 
Perennial Bachelor ” 
and ‘‘ All Kneeling. ’ 
Benn’s are now pub- 
lishing a charming 
children’s book from 
her pen, entitled 
“Floating Island,” 
which she has illus- 
trated herself. 


Miss Margaret Anderson, 


READER. author of “My 30 Years’ War” (Knopf). 
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BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 
Some December Talks of Literary Interest 


The Poet Laureate started a valuable train of thought 
when he spoke, a few weeks ago, at the Festival of the 
Scottish Association for the Speaking of Verse. He ob- 
served that broadcasting could be a great asset in the dis- 
semination of poetry, and he expressed the belief that, if 
the broadcasting people would work with the poets, we 
could have one of the most remarkable schools of poetry 
that we have had for centuries. 


Why not more Poetry ? 


Mr. Masefield’s opinions are generally inspiring, and the 
more one considers his pronouncement about broadcasting 
the more one comes to realise the shortage of poetry in the 
present broadcasting programmes. While the B.B.C. is so 
anxious to make us appreciate good music, our appreciation 
of good poetry receives far less attention; and yet there 
are many people (myself included) who would rather listen 
to a good poem than to some of these unintelligible noises 
which modern Frenchmen call music. I may be des- 
perately low-brow, but I would far rather listen to a reci- 
tation of Mr. Chesterton’s “‘ Lepanto ” than to a perform- 
ance of M. Ravel’s ‘‘ Bolero’’; and I think that there is a 
good case for more poetry and less music in the B.B.C. 
programmes. In December the only concession to poetry 
is the continuation of the series of readings from Modern 
Poets (December Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd and 29th: 6 p.m.). 


‘David Copperfield” continued 


The general talks for December, though interesting in 
many ways, are rather sparse in material of particular 
appeal to bookmen. There is however the continuation 
of Mr. Clinton Baddeley’s readings from ‘‘ David Copper- 
field’ (December 4th, 11th and 18th: 6 p.m.) ; and since 
Mr. Clinton Baddeley reads with plenty of life and ex- 
pression they are well worth hearing. Mrs. Oliver Strachey 
is making two of her pleasant excursions into the domain 
of “‘ Reading for Fun,” and her comments on “‘ Books about 
Nature, Animals and Children ’’ (London Regional, Decem- 
ber 5th: 10.45 a.m.) and ‘‘ Some Types of Novels, Short 
Stories and Other Books ’’ (London Regional, December 
19th: 10.45 a.m.) are likely to provide a good deal of 
wisdom in a short space of time. The craze for ‘‘ omnibus ” 
volumes seems to have affected her in her choice of subjects, 
for the title of her second December talk is surely an 
“omnibus ’”’ title if ever there was one ! 


New Books 


The usual weekly talks on new books are being given by 
Miss V. Sackville-West (December Ist, 15th and 2oth: 
7 p.m.) and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy (December 8th and 
22nd: 7 p.m.); but there is only one talk on new novels, 
This is by Mr. A. Duff Cooper (December 11th: 7 p.m.). 
The readings from the biographies and autobiographies of 
great explorers, under the title of ‘‘ The Spirit of Adven- 
ture,’’ are being concluded this month (London Regional, 
December 6th, 13th and 20th: 8.30 p.m.). 

Apart from the talks which are directly devoted to 
literature, there are one or two others which are likely to 
attract all who love books. Most people in these days 
are acquainted with the writings of Dean Inge and Dr. 
L. P. Jacks, and it will be a delight to hear their spoken 
words instead of merely scanning their printed pages. 
Dean Inge is giving the last talk but one in the series of 
Sunday talks on ‘‘ Science and Religion ” (December 7th: 
5-45 p-m.). All who know the quiet and sane philosophy 
of the Smokeover stories will agree with me that it was a 
brilliant idea to make Dr. —_ the last speaker in this 
important series. 


Freedom of the Press 


Professor Ernest Barker’s final talks in his ‘‘ What is 
Liberty ?” series are also worthy of note (December 4th, 
t1th and 18th: 7.25 p.m.), and particularly the first of 
these, in which he will discuss the freedom of the Press. 


Selected by 
J. D. Crawshaw 


In addition, there are the usual talks by Mr. Harold Nicol- 
son, Mr. James Agate, Mr. Ernest Newman and Mr. Francis 
Birrell, and many of the other talkers are also known to 
readers through the medium of books, even though the 
subjects which they are discussing are not literary. 

- The talks mentioned: above are in the National Pro- 
gramme, unless otherwise stated. 


IN THOSE DAYS 
Book Topics a Generation Ago 


(From THE Bookman, December, 1895) 


As we intimated some time ago, the Strand Magazine, 
which has hitherto eschewed serials, is to attempt a new 
departure. The first serial published will be by Dr. Conan 
Doyle, and will be entitled ‘“‘ Rodney Stone.’ It is a 
picture of English life in the days of the Regency, and is 
said to be full of graphic passages, among the best bits 
being a description of a prize fight. 

* * * * 


Professor Saintsbury’s work on the History of English 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century has been somewhat 
delayed by his appointment to the Edinburgh Chair, but 
it is expected to be ready early in 1896. 

* * * * 

Mr. John Davidson is said to have received £35 for his 

recent verses in Phil May’s Annual. 


The New York World says that a copy of the first edition 
of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’”’ presented by Mr. Thackeray to Charlotte 
Bronté and bearing an inscription, has recently been pur- 
chased by a London journalist at the moderate price of 
6s. In reality the book bought was ‘‘ Esmond,” and the 
price paid was £20. 

* * * * 


We understand that Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new story, 
‘‘ William the Conqueror,” will extend only to about 
twelve thousand words. Mr. Kipling wrote it in response 
to a tempting offer from Mr. E. W. Bok, of the American 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and it is to appear in England 
in the Gentlewoman. 
* * * * 


We hear that Mr. Anthony Hope is now anxious to abandon 
the writing of short stories, and to confine himself entirely 
to the production of longer books. 


* * * * 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s “ Prisoner of Zenda,”’ as adapted 
for the stage by Mr. Edward Rose, is still drawing crowded 
houses in New York. We hear that it will shortly be 
brought to this country, and that it will be produced at 
the St. James’s by Mr. George Alexander. 

* * * * 


An editor received the other day a curious application 
for help. The writer said: ‘‘1 am sorry you do not like 
my romance, for I feel that I have the secret fire in my 
veins. If however you cannot accept my book or my 
poetry, will you give me a berth as a heavy goods porter ? ”’ 


* * * * 


Mr. Eugene Field, the American author, died suddenly 
last month at his home near Chicago. He was of New 
England stock, but his chief work as a journalist was done 
in the Chicago Daily News, which has now become the 
Record. Recently his reputation had spread from the 
fields of journalism by some Ittle books of tales and verses 
which had wide popularity, and showed originalty and 
delicate fancy. Mr. Field was a man of much vitality 
and an excellent speaker, an enthusiastic book collector, 
and lavishly hospitable. Many English- bookmen will 
regret to hear of his death. 
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Correspondence 


A Memoir of Scott-Moncrieff 
DeEaR SIR, 

May I be allowed to mention, through the courtesy of 
your columns, that a short memoir of my son, the late 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff, is in preparation, with which it is 
desired to include some of his poems and extracts from 
his letters ? I shall be indebted to those of his friends 
who may care to send me material from which such extracts 
may be made. All letters would be carefully considered, 
and returned at an early date to their owners, 

Yours, etc., 
(Mrs.) J. M. Scort-MoncriEFF. 

316, Clive Court, 

Maida Vale, 
London, W.9. 


Mr. Priestley and Women’s Clubs 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. Priestley’s “‘ Angel Pavement,” with its morbid 
outlook, must be a disappointment to many admirers of 
“Good Companions.’”’ Yet were it not for a paragraph 
in Mr. W. B. Nichol’s article, published in your September 
issue, one might swallow one’s disappointment in silence. 
This paragraph really calls for a reply. 


Mr. Nichols, after bestowing ‘‘ faint praise ’’ on other 


parts of the novel, says Mr, Priestley’s description of life 
at the Burpenfield Club is “‘ extraordinarily well done and 
contains more psychology than any pseudo-Freudian 
novel.”” As a resident in a London women’s club I say 
that this is a lamentably masculine and ignorant statement. 

Where has Mr. Priestley obtained his copy? For no 
club resembling the Burpenfield Club can exist. What 
he describes may approximate to a mental home, or a 
poor law ward, but let him not call it a typical women’s 
club. No less unfortunate a creation is his mouthpiece, 
Miss Marfield. No one would expect humour, courage 
or even common sense from such an empty-headed, resent- 
ful little wretch—and naturally she takes a jaundiced view 
of her club life. 

It is a pity that Mr. Priestley has chosen to sneer at life 
in a women’s club. It meets a great modern need, and 
many women consider that it offers them—besides economic 
independence—both interesting companionship and breadth 
of outlook in greater measure than does the more solitary 
life of furnished room or flat. 

Authors must have copy ; they should have “ conscience ”’ 
too ! 

Yours, etc., 

Nutford House, Amy Hose. 

Nutford Place, 
London, W.1. 


Bogy! Bogy!! 
Sir, 

As a reader of THE Bookman for more than thirty years 
—I still have a few unbound copies dating back to the 
late nineties—I venture for the first time to write a letter 
to its editor. The reason is that I was moved from my 
habitual calmness of mind by the first paragraph ot the 
article on Penn and Franklin. 

Your contributor, Mr. Davies, writes: ‘‘ We hope to 
discover the real explanation of Penn’s ‘ convincement’ 
and of Franklin’s sudden friendship for France. Was the 
one merely an expression of neurosis and the other the 
mysterious working of Freemasonry ?’’ I must confess 
that I am quite unable to follow here the workings of your 
reviewer's mind. Franklin was a Freemason; but were 
there no Freemasons in England ? Why should French 
Freemasonry, even then very different in spirit from 


the English and American craft, induce a sudden friendship 
for France in the sturdy American? If I were to write 
a life of Villon no doubt Mr. Davies would say: ‘‘ We 
hope to discover why the ragged poet developed a fondness 
for tripe and even wrote a ballade in its praise: can this 
have been the mysterious working of Freemasonry ? ” 
Or again, if I wrote a life of Kipling he would no doubt 
remark; “ After a life spent in India, Canada and other 
parts of the Globe, Mr. Kipling developed a sudden fondness 
for Sussex: can this have been the mysterious working of 
Freemasonry, to which he was openly attached ?”’ 

And why, sir, are neurosis and Freemasonry so cunningly 
coupled ? In seeking an explanation of Newman’s con- 
version to the Church of Rome and of Peel’s conversion 
to Free Imports are we to ask: ‘‘ Was one merely the 
expression of some neurosis, and the other the mysterious 
working of Freemasonry ?’’ Solomon Eagle walked the 
streets naked with a brazier of coals on his head, and 
Johnson grew fond of Fleet Street. Was one merely the 
expression of some neurosis and the other the mysterious 
working of Freemasonry ? I notice that of our public 
men, Lord Brentford displays a passionate Protestant 
convincement and the Prince of Wales displays a fondness 
for golfing in France. Is one merely an expression of 
some neurosis and the other the mysterious working of 
Freemasonry ? 

Mr. Davies as I say leaves me bewildered as to the 
way in which his mind works in these matters. I can 
only suspect that he is the victim of some neurosis, or 
imagines himself to have suffered in some way from the 
mysterious working of Freemasonry. 

Yours, etc., 
WILLIAM Brooks. 

The Authors’ Club, 

London. 


Mass Civilisation 
DEaR SIR, 

I much appreciated your appeal for “ Literature to 
the Rescue” in this month’s Bookman. Our present 
civilisation needs some tonic, and if literature can provide 
it, so much the better. 

I must none the less protest against your analysis of 
the present state of what you call culture, as it seems to me 
to be based on a misconception of the facts. Mass civilisa- 
tion may be a product of machines. The standard of 
mass civilisation is not, witness the artistic standard of 
films from Soviet Russia, where—or so we are told on 
authority disputable only by those who have seen for 
themselves—the ‘‘ mass man”’ is ruler of the land. If 
any single factor can be held responsible for the present 
standard of artistic appreciation, it is rather the democratic 
philosophy which has been extending its influence over 
Europe since the eighteenth century. 

To reduce the matter to its most intelligible form, it 
is only necessary to apply the argument to the case of 
food. You will agree that the present standard of living 
in England is not such as to make it necessary for anyone 
to eat tripe. You will probably also agree that there are 
people who do eat tripe. They even prefer it to caviare. 
You and I could no doubt give them reasons why they 
should so prefer it. We could tell them that tripe is 
wholesome, whereas caviare is a food only fit for those 
whose taste has been vitiated by too great variety. But 
they could give us a better reason—that they like it. 
And that declaration of taste there can be no gainsaying— 
not at any rate in a democratic country such as that 
favoured by your otherwise agreeable servant. 

WILFRID HINDLE. 

Hammersmith, W.6. 
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LLTHE 
in the Christmas Bookmati 


CATALOGUES OF VARIETY 


Last month I made some reference to the huge batch 
of catalogues that had found their way to my desk, and by 
this the number has very much increased. In fact, it 
is going to be difficult to give all of them the attention 
they deserve. What 
I would like to do is 
to devote a much 
more lengthy con- 
sideration almost to 
nine-tenths of them, 
but this would delay 
the printing of my 
notes for some 
months, and then 
their economic value 
would have lessened 
considerably. So it 
would seem that a 
short reference, and 
a speedy one, is much 
more desirable. 


One of the more 
interesting and 
valuable catalogues 
that have come to 
hand since last month 


is one issued by 
Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews, to whose 


lists I have frequently 
called attention. The 
new one, rich in its 
bibliographical use- 
fulness, is ‘‘ English 
Literature in the 
Early Nineteenth 
Century’”’ covering 
the years 1789-1837, 
to which Mr. Blunden 
has contributed a 
most worthy intro- 
duction. Much time 
and thought must 
have been given to 
this estimable cata- 
logue. Against the 
name of every author is given the year of his or her birth 
and death. This is an important list which all bookmen 
should be sure of obtaining, not only to examine with 
care, but because I am sure there is bound to be at least 
one book in it that the reader wants, and because it is a 
catalogue to be kept for reference. 


My pile of catalogues this month—as well as the overmath 
from the previous month—contains some really valuable 
ones. I have just referred to one. And here is another. 
It is one published—this and some others ought to be des- 
cribed as ‘‘ published ”—by Messrs. G. Michelmore & Co. 
It is a beautifully produced list of choice books in magni- 
ficent contemporary bindings from the libraries of very 
famous people, such as Catherine and Marie de “Medici, the 
two Louis, XVI and XVIII, Marie Antoinette, Henri II 


COLLECTOR 


“* Let not the collector, therefore, ever, unless in some urgent and 
necessary circumstances, part with any of his treasures." —BuRTON 7 


From‘ ‘ English Collectors of Books and Manuscripts, 1550-1900,” by Seymour de Ricci 
(Cambridge University Press). 


THE BOOK SHOP 


and a host of others. There are also precious autograph 
letters and manuscripts, as well as some extraordinary 
choice books. Some of these items range in price up to 
£2,000; so it will be gathered how great is the value 
of some of the things in this Michelmore catalogue. 
The bindings described are magnificent. 

And the new 
Tregaskis catalogue is 
worth more than just 
a casual glance; in 
fact the Caxton Head 
lists are always made 
with so much care, 
that no one who pre- 
tends to be interested | 
in books and auto- 
graphs can possibly 
ignore the Tregaskis 
ones. The present 
list is devoted to 
autograph letters, 
historical papers and 
documents. I am 
particularly attracted 
by the series of Nelson 
letters, and a fine 
collection of Bondoni 
letters and papers, as 
well as a number of 
royal autograph 
letters—Henry VIII, 
Mary I and Elizabeth, 
and one or two most 
interesting letters 
from Wagner. This 
reminds me that 
Harold Reeves has a} 
new catalogue of old 
musical works 
available. I doubt if 
there is a shop other 
than Mr. Reeves’s, 
where there is so com- 
prehensive a stock off 
musical works. 


Binding made for J. B. Inglis 
about 1825.—D. Belchier. 


(Hans Beer-Pot (London 1618) belonging to 
G. Arents, Jr., New York.) 

I dare say there 
are many readers of 
‘** The Collector ’’ who 
are more than a little interested in French books, and who 
make a point of looking for certain works in that languagé 
to add to their collection, Every now and then there is 
issued a catalogue of French novels by some antiquariat 
bookseller, and one has just reached me from Messrs. Ellisg 
It is a list that contains the cream of their stock of old and 
rare French books. There are almost five hundred entriesj 
in the catalogue. It is difficult to select a title for special 
mention, but I note an attractive edition, in two volumes, of 
the ‘‘ Memoires du Comte Grammont,”’ {2 10s., Montes 
quieu’s ‘“‘ Le Temple de Guide,” £1 10s, and “‘ Les CEuvres 
de M. Francois Rabelais,” in one volume, {12 12s., whilé€ 
the illustration we have reproduced is from a manuscript— 
“Les Dits des Philosophes,’”’ translated from Latin into 
French by William de Tignonville. This is a precious 
and a wonderful manuscript of the fifteenth century@ 
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beautifully written upon 159 leaves of vellum, with five 
illuminated miniatures, within borders of flowers and 
grotesques in gold and colours. The price of the rare and 
beautiful MS. is £900. 


I am glad to welcome a first catalogue, not a very long or 
ambitious list, but a very nice one, and I hope Mr. Johns 
will send me his future ones. Of course, it is mainly com- 
posed of first editions. Another helpful and interesting list 
of first editions reaches me from Bertram Rota, and very 
readable and educating it is in these days of lowish prices. 
I note a good collection of Brett Young’s works, including a 
copy of ‘‘ The Dark Tower ’”’ for £3 Ios., some seventeen 
items of Hugh Walpole’s works (‘‘ Maradick at Forty,’’ 25s.), 
and many works by J. B. Priestley. These are just one or 
two books out of over nine hundred. I like this list. 
Another catalogue, comprising many first editions of old, as 
well as modern books, and a number of original manuscripts 
of D. H. Lawrence and Mr. Phillpotts, is that issued by 
Messrs. J. A.’ Allen & Co. This is a fine catalogue—1,674 
entries—and the lay-out, as we say, is attractive, which I 
always think, adds to the value of a list. 


Right at the top of Mr. Halewood’s new catalogue is a 
quotation from the world-renowned Dr. Rosenbach. It 
says: ‘‘ Stocks are falling ; books are rising.’’ That is an 
excellent text, especially the second part. The spiritual 
value of a book—assuming it is a good book—is always 
rising. Also, I seem to see that prices are better too, which 
means the market is rising as well, although it will not reach 
its rightful position again until the industrial depression 
lessens. There are a number of notable works offered us 
in Mr. Halewood’s catalogue, many of small price, and 
many exceedingly valuable items, such as a first edition of 
Barrie’s ‘‘ Window in Thrums,” 16 guineas, Lord Lytton’s 
first publication, ‘‘ Ismael,’ £32 10s and Burton’s ‘‘ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,” £105. I notice a copy of Coppard’s 
“ Adam and Eve,’’ for 6 guineas. 


From Gilbert Jamieson I have received a new catalogue 
of general books, including, as most lists do to-day, 
a number of modern first editions. I was attracted 
by several of the items, amongst which were a four volume 
edition of Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous works, and some first 
editions of Scott’s novels. Which reminds me that in the 
catalogue of T. & M. Kennard there are quite a number of 
old and scarce books (a first edition of Vavasour Powell’s 
“ The Bird in the Cage,’”’ £25) and some autograph letters, 
association books, and moderns. And here I should like 
to draw attention to a delightful and pleasing little catalogue 
of some 450 entries of books of a varied kind, sent me by 
the International Book Shop; and also a very useful one, 
made up chiefly from a sale at Christchurch (Hants) Manor, 
issued by Russell Qakley. 


“Make your old books perfect,’’ I read on the front page 
of a catalogue of engraved portraits, chiefly of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, sent out by Mr. E. Guntrip, 
and if you are at all interested in the fascinating business of 
gtangerizing, here is the list to get. While the reader might 
find the wanted extra portraits in the Guntrip list, he might 
also discover some of the old books he is looking for in a 
catalogue of miscellaneous books recently printed by the 
Surrey Bookshop. Other general lists which I want to 
record are those from W. M. Murphy & Son, a most ex- 
cellent one, for it took me a time to run through it, because 
there are in it so many interesting books in all branches of 
literature ; a handy size list, including many rare works of 
Barrie; Bennett (‘‘ Old Wives’ Tale,” £50), Hardy (‘‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,’’ £105), a collection of George Gissing’s 
books, from P. Finnimore; a general catalogue from 
J. S. Billingham; and a short list of modern firsts from 
L. E. Thomas, all of which are carefully described and 
moderate in price. 


There are two important catalogues which I always 
enjoy studying and both are worth while adding to one’s 
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collection for careful examination. I have mentioned 
Mr. Tremayne’s before, and I find his new one (No. 11) as 
readable as ever; while the other comes to me from 
W. H. Smith & Son (Southport). This latter—as is 
Tremayne’s—is devoted entirely to modern firsts. 


A very fine 320 page catalogue of English Literature of 
the nineteenth and twentieth century, being a selection of 
first and early editions of the works of all notable British 
authors and book illustrators, together with a number of 
books on sports and pastimes, comes from Maggs Bros. 
I am always on the look out for their noble catalogues, 
and this new one is splendid I am only a third of the 
way through it, and I must put it on one side for the moment 
to examine some others. There are many excellent items 
in it—collections of H. G. Wells, Sir Walter Scott, Alfred 
Noyes—in fact, there are books for sale in this list by 
many of the great and famous writers in English Liter- 
ature. The latest Frank Hollings list is described as 
“ A Stocktaking Catalogue,’’ Part, II M—Z. There is also 
a short addenda. I notice particularly a fine collection of 
scarce and curious works of occult and allied esoteric 
interest. A Third Selection of Books bearing upon the 
Romantic Movement in English Literature has been issued 
by Ingpen & Stonehill. I have in previous catalogue notes 
referred to the earlier catalogues, and have drawn attention 
to the value of them for collectors, and this new one is a 
worthy successor to those others. 


I wonder if you have ever thought of asking Mr. Greville 
Worthington for his list ? His house used to be known as 
Baker’s Bookshop. Mr. Worthington’s new catalogue came 
along the other day, and I soon found myself closely en- 
gaged in reading through the well planned pages. It has 
a nice cover upon it, and the authors’ names are in bold, 
but not unattractive type. I was interested in a little 
group of Lascelles Abercrombie’s books, a single volume, 
‘Nicky, Son of Egg,”’ by Gerald Bullett (just because he is 
worth collecting against the future), a number of Richard 
Le Gallienne’s works—all at low prices these days, several 
of Anthony Hope’s books, and lots of others. Mr. 
J. D. Miller’s latest list is a good one. I see there are one 
or two of Herbert Read’s books in it—a fine thinker, with 
a true sense of literature in his style, whose works will 
surely be fashionably collected one of these days, and who 
is collected and read by those who understand. 


Quaritch, an hour or two since, posted me their list 
No. 437. A special one dealing with works on aeronautics, 
astronomy, horology and no end of other things. A cata- 
logue for the specialist. An interesting catalogue, well 
arranged, is that of Symington’s. It contains 888 entries, 
covering but a small selection of their stock. There are 
many and varied collections offered for sale. Many of the 
books from the library of the late Sir E. M. Satow, and 
also the library of Professor C. S. Kenny are to be found in 
Heffer & Sons’ list, No. 351. The Heffer catalogues are 
always good. This one is set out in two columns to a page, 
and actually records no less than 2,662 books. Among the 
moderns I see that ‘‘Good Companions ’’ is offered at 
£3 1os., and Edmund Blunden’s notable ‘‘ Undertones of 
War ”’ for 2 guineas, both of which I should buy if I did not 
have two rather nice—one particularly so—copies. There 
is an interesting section devoted to Foreign Historical 
Works. A. H. Mayhew’s most recent list contains some 
distinctive books, a number of Greek and Latin classics, 
a series of Hansard’s Debates, and Cardinal Newman’s 
copy, for 5 guineas, of Johnson’s ‘“‘ Rasselas.’’ 


Two lists were recently sent out by Davis & Orioli. One, 
No. 52, of a general character, and one, their 34th, of modern 
first editions. There is a copy of Coppard’s ‘‘ Black Dog ” 
for £10—the price seems to keep up; seventeen autograph 
letters and six post cards written by D. H. Lawrence to an 
intimate friend, £60; several books by T. S. Eliot, whose 
books should be carefully sought for, and preserved for their 
literary, as well as their economic value, besides many more 
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delectable items. The Export Book Co. have quite a 
collection of the rarest of items in their new catalogue, 
including association copies of Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Ruskin and Mayne Reid. There are many other good 
things in it. Lists have also come in from William 
Dunlop and Colbeck Radford & Co. The members of this 
latter firm are Mr. Percy J. Dobell, Mr. Arthur E. Dobell and 
Mr. M. Colbeck Radford. They call their pleasing list ‘‘ The 
Ingatherer ’’—a little sheaf of autographs and manuscripts 
“Ready to be Harvested out of the Stores of Colbeck 
Radford & Co.’’ A very nice way of putting it. 


If you want to look out for those books that are remain- 
dered by publishers, ask Henry J. Glaisher to put your 
name down for his list. There is always something good in it. 
Mr. Glaisher also issues a catalogue of second-hand books. 
The short one that I have before me at the moment 
contains a copy of one of the fifty signed copies of Robert 
Bridges’s ‘‘ Testament of Beauty,” for £50. 


And so at last I come to the end of this very long pile of 
catalogues, not one of which have I adequately described. 
Antiquarian lists are so admirable in these times that they 
deserve considerable and more detailed consideration. 
But there it is, and there is no more space to spare. Ex- 
cepting that I must offer a word of congratulation to Mr. 
James F. Drake, of New York, whose business has reached its 
twenty-fifth year. He has issued a delightful little list, bound 
in a silver cover. It contains a number of very rare items, 
including a first edition, for $5000.00 (£1,000) of‘ Jane Eyre”’ 
and Boswell’s Johnson, first edition, $5000.00, in the original 
boards. A magnificent Sawyer catalogue has come into 
my hands, as these notes are being written, and I see among 
the many wonderful things in it is a fine copy of ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre” for £700. Next month I shall devote some space to 
this catalogue. 


THE GREAT CARDINAL 
Cavendish’s “‘Wolsey”’ reprinted 


I have just received from the Alcuin Press, of Chipping 
Campden, Gloucestershire, a very beautifully produced 
book which I shall put carefully among my bibliophilic 
treasures. It is a reprint of George Cavendish’s ‘‘ The 
Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey,’’ the earliest separate 
biography written in the English language. As the present 
year commemorates the four hundredth anniversary of 
Wolsey’s death, its appearance now is apposite, and it is 
the first of a series of reprints of all the great biographies 
from this to Boswell’s “ Johnson.”’ 

The text of. this four guinea edition (Richards Press, 
90, Newman Street, W.1) follows exactly the original MS. 
in Cavendish’s handwriting, now in the British Museum, 
Previous editions (including the famous Kelmscott Press 
edition of 1893) suffered from editorial modifications, 
The volume is a quarto, 8} by 114 inches, printed from a 
type which practically reproduces a famous Aldine fount 
designed in Wolsey’s own lifetime. It is decorated with 
head-pieces and tail-pieces and initial letters drawn by 
Paul Woodroffe. I like especially the decoration of the 


O and the penultimate tail-piece. But the entire book 
is a joy. 
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THE NEW HAZLITT 


‘“The Complete Works of William Hazlitt.”” Edited 
by P. P. Howe. Vols. I, IV and V. To be completed 
in 21 vols. £15 15s. net. (Dent.) 


Hazlitt certainly has been fortunate in those who have 
devoted themselves to the preservation of his fame. Few 
critics or essayists, particularly those whose work was 
largely written for the press, have long survived their own 
generation. Yet Hazlitt is known to-day (though not by 
any one recognised masterpiece) to all with any pretensions 
toliterary taste. Heis represented, not only by one-volume 
reprints and selections; but by the sumptuous edition of 
his Works, here and now once more revised and completed 
with scholarly care and enthusiasm. 

Outside great genius, the survival of fame is no doubt 
in part accidental; and I am disposed to believe that 
Hazlitt lives to-day—because he wrote, with distinction, 
about Shakespeare; because he was intimate with Cole- 
ridge and Lamb ; because he published those uncomfortable 
confessions known as “‘ Liber Amoris,” inspired by hysteria. 
Such reasons, obviously, would each influence a different 
public: combined they have served, I think, to preserve 
more than his name in many minds. 

Since Hazlitt has been, for these or other reasons, kept 
continuously before our notice, it is not surprising that we 
are all ready to read and discuss his work. For the per- 
sonality that is never hidden behind anything he wrote, 
that may at times indeed be found inartistically obtrusive, 
is at once complex and intriguing. His intellect and 
emotions are both so evident, so vital and so intense, often 
drawing him—as it would seem—in contrary directions and 
fighting for mastery of the man; that, whether to hate or 
love, to scorn or admiration, our feelings are no less excited 
than our intelligence, and we are stimulated by the spell. 

When Messrs. Waller and Glover produced, some ten 
years before the War, their thirteen volumes of Hazlitt, 
we were able—without the need for hunting out forgotten 
periodicals or searching among second-hand booksellers— 
to test our impressions under the guidance of authority. 
Hazlitt’s wisest biographer, Mr. P. P. Howe, has not 
approached their work as something to be cast aside or 
superseded ; but has most generously acknowledged with 
honour the sound foundation upon which his own fine 
structure is imposed : not generally even himself “‘ collating 
a text found trustworthy in the extreme,” frankly stating 
that to have “ scrapped ”’ the notes which were so integral 
a part of their edition ‘‘ would be unthinkable.” 

It has simply happened, as often when the pioneers have 
done their work so well, that the passing of years and the 
pursuit of opportunities suggested by them, has enabled 
him to use or discover material they were forbidden or did 
not know of, and—in other cases—to modify or reverse 
their judgment in the light of wider knowledge. The 
“‘ New Writings, First and Second Series,’’ discovered and 
already issued by Mr. Howe, are naturally incorporated— 
with other “articles ’’ never before reprinted: it is now 
possible to include the Life of Napoleon; and the 
present editor has decided, on his own judgment, to reprint 
the English Grammar for the first time. Occasionally, 
by a reversal of judgment or by obtaining a once inacces- 
sible original, he has chosen a different text; and, so far 
as ‘possible, he has removed quoted paragraphs of Hazlitt’s 
own writing ‘“‘ out of the notes and into the text.” 

We shall now have all ‘‘ books issued by Hazlitt in his 
own lifetime ‘ presented’ in a chronological sequence ”’ ; 
followed by contributions to periodicals “‘ under the most 
convenient arrangement.” It is impossible, I think, not 
to approve Mr. Howe’s method and applaud his work. 

The three volumes first issued and now before us are— 
by. chance or design—representative of Hazlitt in many 
moods: including his own favourite and first-born, the 
‘“* Essay on the Principles of Human Nature,” that notable 
collection of Essays ‘“‘ The Round Table,” with two import- 
ant critical volumes, ‘‘ The Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays’ and “ Lectures on the English Poets.” 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
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A BOOK COLLECTOR SPEAKS 
Mr. Edward Newton’s Advice 


“This Book-Collecting Game.” By A. Edward New- 
ton. 15s. (Routledge.) 


“ Book-collecting. It’s a great game.’’ Thus does 
Edward Newton begin his new book, and by doing so, 
sums up himself and his hobby. 


He says that “ anybody with,ordinary intelligence can 
play it,” and in his first chapter, ‘‘ A Preliminary Canter,” 
goes on to describe how he started and how he “ got up 
speed.’’ Newton is joyously and naively egotistical (good 
book-collectors cannot help being egotistical in view of 
the fact that they must have a worthy pride in their 
acquisitions), for he states: ‘‘I own to-day, and value 
highly, books which cost me fifteen cents.” And this is 
the matured book-collector speaking. And if the informa- 
tion which can be extracted from the volume about certain 
individual rarities in his own collection should make the 
reader a little melancholy about his chances of ever touch- 
ing the shadow of Newton, the philosophic and happy 
style in which the pages are written should at least imbue 
the average collector with the right spirit. 

Delightful words of bibliographical wisdom shine from 
the pages as, for instance: ‘‘ Good collecting depends on 
two things—money and intelligence ; with either you may 
go far; with both you are irresistible.” 


The book itself is strongly bound in art canvas and 


- contains 410 pages and over 130 illustrations; the im- 


portant and necessary index is good and covers sixteen 
pages. 

One of the main chapters, headed ‘‘ What to collect— 
and why,’’ is the most misleading—as usual, because it 
does not tell the reader any more than a bookmaker would 
if asked the question, ‘‘ What shall I back in the next 
race, and how much shall I speculate ? ” 


This chapter contains eulogies upon Thomas Wise, the 
famous book-collector, and on Leary’s bookshop of Phila- 
delphia, and tells of rare editions of Shakespeare, Milton, 
“Pickwick Papers,” ‘‘ Humphry Clinker,” etc., beyond 
the dreams or hopes of the average book-collector, and 
does not give much practical advice for the man with 
little capital. 


A short chapter of twenty pages serves to deal with 
“* American Literature,’’ and in this we learn that Newton 
believes that ‘‘ Moby Dick”’ is America’s supreme contri- 
bution to world literature. He admits that his list of 
authors is not impressive, and is candid enough to admit 
that American authors are not collected in the sense that 
English authors are, for the reason that they are not of 
the first rank. Further, in view of a certain amount of 
controversy which has been raging over the comparative 
virtues of American first editions of English books, it is 
illuminating to have Mr. Newton’s opinion, for he says: 
“It is always best to pay a dollar or two more in the first 
place and get a first English edition.” 


In the last chapter of the book, the author has made a 
list of one hundred good novels. It is a list which should 
be entered into every book-collector’s notebook, as it is 
perhaps the finest practical thing in the book. 


One other of the best chapters is that dealing with the 
Format of the English Novel, and here the book-lover will 
find less discursive writing and more of direct value to 
interest him. 


I will venture the opinion that the average reader will 
have the reaction that “‘ This Book-Collecting Game” is 
well worth playing, especially if the sterling advice of a 
master hand, as expressed in the last hundred words of 
the book, are followed. I will not divulge the secret of 
these last words, for it would not be fair to Newton. 


GILBERT H. FABEs. 
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~ SOME CLASSIC NOVELS 


“ Amelia.” By Henry Fielding. Introduction by 
George Saintsbury. 2 vols. 


“‘Middlemarch.”’ By George Eliot. Introduction by 
Leslie Stephen. 2 vols. 


Shorter Novels’ (Eighteenth Century): Rasselas,”’ 


“Castle of Otranto,” ‘‘ Vathek.’’ Introduction by 
Philip Henderson. 


Everyman’s Library. 2s. per vol. (Dent.) 


The latest additions to ‘‘ Everyman,” including two- 
volume issues and a group-volume, represent certain 
critical. stages in the development of English fiction, 
which have contributed to the making of history. 

The modern novel, as we know it, was born in the 
eighteenth century ; and was almost immediately matured 
in the work of Henry Fielding, the master of his age. 
Though ‘“‘ Amelia”’ is perhaps the least popular of the 
great novels, its structure and contents are fundamentally 
characteristic of the century and its new art. Its Victorian 
heroine, reincarnated—surely of deliberate intent—in 
“ Vanity Fair,” is no less typical because drawn, by way of 
apology, from the novelist’s wife; and if the hero lacks 
almost every quality of heroism, he was conceived as a 
confession, and autobiography in fiction compels almost 
literal truth to life. The military gentlemen, the clergy, 
the peers and panders, with that generous-hearted figure 
of frailty, Miss Williams herself, compose a picture (lacking 
only the robuster qualities of a Tom Jones) of that sen- 
timental immorality, alternating with simply sincere 
moments of repentance, that has immortalised the novelist 
and his world. 

In very much the same position towards the nineteenth 
century, we have also George Eliot’s ‘‘ Middlemarch.” 
Probably no novelist presents with such intensity and 
completeness the mental and moral strivings after new 
light as the author of ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 

The ‘‘ Shorter Novels’ provide material for the study of 
two centuries, in aspects somewhat outside the regular 
march of fiction. ‘“‘ Rasselas ’’ compactly reveals the main 
outlines of a master-personality, at once intensely individual 
and thoroughly typical of his age; and may be called a 
novel in the making, without the constructive ability of 
Richardson or Fielding, but alive with human nature and 
thought. ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto,’’ though insincere and 
artificial, proves its author an enthusiast in untrodden 
paths of history and art; and actually became the origin 
of a small school in unEnglish fiction. 

R. B..J. 


WITCHES 


Reginald Scot, Esquire, whose ‘‘ Discoveries of Witch- 
crafts’? was written and published in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, was, according to Mr. Montague Summers’s preface 
to the sumptuous new edition of this work (42s.; John 
Rodker), “‘a man of legal training, an active man in his 
own circuit, a man full of little businesses and yet of 
leisure to give a ‘solid reading’ and ‘the perusing of 
obscure authors,’ a man who had a great reputation in 
his own circle as a scholar and a bibliophile, above all a 
man of intensely sceptical turn of mind.” It is through 
the eyes of such a man that we approach the problems 
of witchcraft which so beset his contemporaries and which 
made the audiences of his day regard the weird sisters in 
Mr. Shakespeare’s play “‘ Macbeth”’ as beings whom any 
individual might meet any day straying over a heath. 

It is an absorbingly interesting book in that if illustrates 
so vividly the morasses in which the human mind could 
flounder until so recently. Scot, though many of his 
reasons against a belief in witchcraft seem puerile to-day, 
was at least on the right lines in his healthy agnosticism— 
an agnosticism which Mr. Montague Summers in his 
preface (dated “‘In Festo B.M.V. uulgo Del Conforto 
1930’) seems to deplore. The book, beautifully printed 
on a Dutch paper specially made for the edition, is limited 
to 1,275 copies. 
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EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION 


**Egyptian Civilisation : Its Sumerian Origin and Real 
Chronology, and Sumerian Origin of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs.”” By L. A. Waddell, LL.D., C.B., C.LE. 
12s. 6d. net. (Luzac.) 


This is an important addition to works on Egyptology. 
Vast as our knowledge of ancient Egypt is, increasing yearly 
as the advancement of the decipherment of monuments 
proceeds, yet there remain uncertain two questions of 
paramount importance. The first of these is the question 
of the origin of the civilisation of the country, and the 
second that of determining the real chronology of Early 
Egypt, which in turn forms our chief basis for estimating 
Early European, Cretan and Eastern chronologies. These 
problems have arisen from an almost total lack of evi- 
dence, which has occasioned, rather than restrained, much 
widely divergent theorising from the time of Herodotus 
onward. 

But now at last it seems as though Dr. Waddell has quite 
definitely and scientifically determined the date of the 
period of Menes and his First Dynasty—hitherto fixed at 
dates differing from one another as much as two thousand 
years—by the newly discovered synchronisms between 
Early Egyptian and Mesopotamian history, whereby it is 
made clear by the early Sumerian inscriptions of the 
First Dynasty and pre-Dynastic Pharaohs that these same 
Pharaohs were at one and the same time also Sumerian 
emperors of Mesopotamia. The importance of such dis- 
coveries cannot be overrated, and the praise of all is due 
to Dr. Waddell for his scholarly treatise. 


JOSEPHUS 


‘* Josephus and the Jews: The Religion and History 
of the Jews as Expounded by Flavius Josephus.” By 
F. J. Foakes Jackson, D.D. 12s. 6d. (S.P.C.K.) 


Readers of Josephus will gladly recognise the debt they 
owe to Dr. Foakes Jackson for this scholarly book. They 
will be able, with its help, to study their author with 
much larger understanding than heretofore—and what is 
equally important, with power of discriminating between 
what they should gather and what they should cast away. 
Dr. Jackson provides a brief biography, and then a 
chapter on the religion of Josephus as revealed in the 
“ Apion.’’ Then he takes us through the history of the 
Jews from early times and onward as it is described in 
the “‘ Antiquities ’’ and in the ‘“‘ Wars.’’ These chapters 
are in effect an epitome or abstract of Josephus’s works, 
with many elucidations of doubtful points and many 
corrections of errors which Josephus (not by any means 
always in ignorance) set down. 

One cannot like Josephus any better—this man of half- 
hearted patriotism, selfish, time-serving, untrustworthy— 
when one has reached Dr. Jackson’s last page. But one 
can better appreciate his value as an historian. In fact, 
this volume serves as a corrective for both a too unquestion- 
ing acceptance of Josephus and for the too extreme contempt 
towards him which sometimes takes its place. Some such 
summary and commentary as this has long been needed 


and we are grateful to Dr. Jackson for supplying the 
need. 
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PIERRE LOTI 


‘““The Romances of Pierre Loti.’’ 
(Werner Laurie.) 


IERRE LOTI (the pen name of Louis-Marie-Julien 
Viaud) was born at Rochefort on January 14th, 

1850. Asa boy he was timid and shy, and judged from 
French educational standards was a lazy, indifferent 
pupil, and cared little for reading. His most noticeable 
and lovable trait, his fondness for animals, manifested 
itself when he was nine. At fifteen, yearning for 
romance, he took the crucial step and intimated his 


14 vols. 6s. each. 


By Clifford Bower-Shore 


a character unique in romantic literature, in ‘‘ Con- 
stantinople,” Loti’s earliest and most beautiful book. 
“ Aziyade”’ spelt Turkey to him and it imparted to 
Loti a deep sympathy for Islam above all other religions ; 
he was its friend for ever. 

In one of his self-revealing passages Loti exclaims, 
‘““My heart is as changeable as an equinoxial sky,” 
and on occasion in expressing his inconstancy 
and moments of passion, he becomes extravagant, 
incoherent and even grotesque, though from the age 


intention of joining the Navy, which he did two years 
later, after spending some time at Lycée Henri-Quatre 
in Paris. 

Although during his sojourn in Paris he had no 
thought of earning a living by his pen, after a period 
in the Navy, his native egoism quickened by his large 
experience, he found his real vocation in self-expression. 
Firmly believing in the doctrine that the proper study 
of mankind is man, nothing pleased him more than to 
mingle, in disguise, with the Turks and Greeks on the 
wharves of Smyrna, and with the Arabs in the back 
streets of Algiers. He enjoyed a fight, and brawled 
and rollicked with the fervour of a common seaman. 
And he once masqueraded as a clown at Toulon with 
great success ! 

The year 1876 saw the most romantic chapter of his 
life. Seeing a girl behind the latticed window of a 
harem in Salonika, he forthwith fell in love with her. 
He sought, and by devious means obtained, her acquaint- 
ance. The girl was Hadije, immortalised as ‘‘ Aziyade,” 


Pierre Loti. 
After a painting by Lévy d’Hurmer. 
From “ The’)Life of }Loti,” by Edmund B, d'Auvergne (Werner Laurie). 


of twenty-nine he no more erupts in volcanic, 
passionate loves. 

His work when first published in France met with 
a cool reception, although several critics admitted that 
the work displayed talent, style and wit, abounding in 
vivid description and sharply defined silhouettes. 
Maxime Gaucher, however, recorded that Loti “ ought 
to have devoted his talents to something better than 
the recital of unpleasant and vulgar amours.”’ But in 
reality charm is the key-note of Loti’s work ; it pleases 
and leaves us with a little wistful regret, proof that 
the writer has the gift of something far more subtle and 
deep-seated than mere literary technique. His descrip- 
tive power is unique, and the resultant word-picture is 
magnificently painted, and forms the basis of work 
possessing a fascination as binding and potent as a 
witch spell. No jaded beauty is to be found in his work, 
and his elegance of style, combined with brilliance of 
character conception, provide sketches of remarkable 
beauty, sharp and miniature as images in a convex 
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mirror. Essentially human, his work wields a broaden- 
ing, intellectual influence with its pungent, exotic 
flavour, and causes one to lose more than a little sym- 
pathy with the banal conventionalities of life which 
tend to make one underestimate the excellence of the 
unconventional artist working upon a rigorous, self- 
analytical picture of himself, combining every quality 
of artistic refinement with the starkness of crude realism. 

At his best Loti, with exquisite simplicity of style, 
where thought and expression are in perfect harmony, 
extracts from his life of exotic adventures the sweet 
of fantasy dyed deeply in reality. His characters, alive 
and vital, are symbols of rich sincerity and understand- 
ing. The passages of delicate imagery permeating his 
work are spontaneous and rich with the hues of glamour 
and romance. The cadence and rhythm of his prose 
testify to his conscientiousness as an artist, and to his 
sensitive and perceptive mind. 

Loti’s masterpiece is undoubtedly “‘ The Iceland 


Fisherman.”’ He wrote the book with great care, and 
for a time the amorist was forgotten and the author 
only remained. ‘‘ Pécheur d’Islande ”’ is only a simple 
story, but it is pregnant with dynamic power and 
shrewd intensity of life. Sombre pathos outlined with 
a delicate, transparent beauty provides a most impres- 
sive and fascinating piece of work, and the characters’ 
nobility and simplicity stamp them as beings apart, 
and they are, in the most gracious sense, children of 
nature. This novel bids fair to become a really great 
epic of the sea. 

Elected to the Academy in 1891, Loti, the “ immortal 
singer of the sea,” retired from the Navy in 1910, and 
after playing an insignificant, but nevertheless honour- 
able part in the Great War, he died in June, 1923. 

Many have called Loti the supreme conceited egotist 
—but he was less satisfied with himself than any man. 
It would be more true to say that the essence of him 
was his compassion. 


THE SEA: The Atlantic Ferry and Old Clipper Ships 


“The Atlantic Ferry in the Twentieth Century.” By 
F. Reid Corson. 12s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

““ Rough and Tumble on the Old Clipper Ships.” By 
Robert Ramsay. tos. 6d. (Appleton.) 


The history of the Atlantic ‘‘ ferry ”’ is the history not 
only of one particular sea route, but of progress in marine 
transport the whole world over. For it is on this route, 
the most important of those which link the Old World to the 


New, that competition has been keenest and the skill of the 
engineer and the shipbuilder have reached their highest 
expression. We see sail giving place to steam; the re- 
ciprocating engine to the turbine and the turbine being 
threatened by the internal-combustion engine. The 
Atlantic has been, and still is, one of the great battle grounds 
of modern enterprise where, beyond all others, the race is to 
the swift. All this is brought out by Mr. Corson in his 
admirable book which, though it professes to be no more 


than a record of the Atlantic shipping lines, is more fas- 
cinating than many a novel, 
In a vivid style which sometimes startles by reason of its 


simplicity and frankness, Mr. Ramsay writes of life as 


he knew it on the old clipper ships at a time when sail was 
gradually giving place to steam. The utter lack of literary 
artifice enhances the value of the book as a personal nar- 
rative of a vanished era and proves that if there is much to 


The Tyne-built Steamship ‘‘ Hudson ” — 
which entered the Norddeutscher Lloyd 
Atlantic Service in August, 1858. 

From “ The ‘Blue” Riband, the-Romance ot the Atlantic Ferry,” by Charles E. Lee (Sampson Low). 


regret in the passing of the sailing ship, there is also much 
for which to be thankful. For if the romance has gone, so 
has the inhuman brutality; if the chanty is no longer 
heard upon the seas, neither are the seaports infested with 
crimps and “ runners.”’ It is as well that the truth should 
be told, even at the expense of a little false sentiment, and 
those who read this enthralling book will agree that the 
passing of sail is not without its compensations. 
BENNETT. 
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Combination 2D 


two double 
Oak, antique 


fish Height 3 £5: 7: 6 


Deferred Terms : 
Initial payment of 10/- followed by 


1] monthly payments of same amount. 


OxFORD WARSITY 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


The collection of ornately-bound 
classics is no longer a cachet of 
learning. People now sift the har- 


vest from the presses. Works that 
custom cannot stale enter a working 
life-partnership. 


But mental frontiers cannot safely 
be limited. To aid their advance- 
ment comes the Minty Bookcase. 


It enables one’s present library to 
grow without outgrowing the house. 
It looks and is a finished article of 
furniture deserving of pride. Yet, 
as will be seen below, each arrange- 
ment can instantly be enlarged as 


COMBINATION 8D 


Combination 8D 


Stack comprising two double sectiors 
one if. wide section and 
t 
2 In Oak, 22920 
If fitted leaded lights as 
illustrated, 28/6 extra. 


Deferred Terms: 


Initial payment of 13/9 followed by 
11 monthly payments of same amount. 


need arises. 


There are units and depths for every size of books now issued, 
to keep them clean, ready and orderly. Style and workmanship 
ent rely British. Glazed and finished to suit your preference. 


MINTY BOOKCASES CAN BE PURCHASED 
BY DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


Write fo. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing fullest particulars of MINTY Bookcases, 
including various period styles at moderat. prices. Also special leaflet on the NEW DOUBLE SECTIONS. 


Rinty (Dept. 9), 44-45, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
NEW & ENLARGED LONDON SHOWROOMS: 123, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1 
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Combination 5 


A verv popular stack comprising two 9” 

ong tah reducing booksection 
t 5 

width In Oak, & 92930 


If fitted with Tacobean moulding 
and leaded Te (as illustrated), 
0 extra. 
Deferred Terms: 


Initial payment of 17/6 followed by 


11 monthly payments of same amount. 


For your Christmas Gift—make it a ** Minty ”’ 
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Poets’ Corner 


THE POET WITH A DOUBLE LIFE By 


Last Poems of John Freeman 


‘‘Last Poems.’’ By John Freeman. 


With an Intro- 
duction by J. C. Squire. 5s. net. 


(Macmillan.) 


1t is always with a pang that one reads the words “‘ Last 
Poems ”’ on the cover of a book by a beloved and admired 
poet ; but the pang comes with a sharper poignancy when 
one reflects that the volume contains, not the last sheaf 
of an achieved harvest, the last evening songs of a veteran 
who has passed in the plenitude of years, but the work, 
much of it fragmentary and unfinished, of a poet who 
perished in the noon of life with his singing powers unabated. 
And such a poet was John Freeman, who died just eighteen 
months ago after a too brief, but amazingly strenuous 
life of forty-nine years. Just how strenuous that life was, 
few, even of the lovers of his poetry, could have realised, 
unless by chance they had discovered that John Freeman, 
in spite of the handicap of an ailing body, had carved 
himself out two diverse careers in life—that of a business 


man and that of a poet. As Mr. Squire tells us in his 
admirable introduction : 


“ At the age of thirteen he entered the service of the Liver- 
poo! Victoria Friendly Society ; when he died he had risen 
to the very top of this great organisation, and was Secretary, 
Director, and (in the words of a colleague) ‘ the Chief Executive 
Officer directing very successfully and efficiently the operations 
of a staff of over seven thousand engaged in the business of 
Industrial and National Health Insurance with many millions 
of contracts and funds of {20,000,000.’ ”’ 


How little the readers of his profound reflective meta- 
physical poems would ever have dreamed their writer 
was leading these two lives, at least superficially ; for 
there is little doubt that in the inmost recesses of his 
being the two lives, with all their discords, were resolved 
into a profound harmony. 


Wilfrid Gibson 


Freeman during his life was never a popular poet, though 
his work was loved by a circle of his fellow-craftsmen. 
He was no writer of facile and taking verse; and these 
last poems, like their predecessors, are not to be lightly 
scanned or lightly appraised ; they are to be read and re- 
read, brooded and pondered over and gradually absorbed 
into one’s consciousness for its eternal enrichment. Of 
course it would be easy to chatter brightly about Freeman’s 
metrical invention and about the amazing craftsmanship 
of his work, that strangely original verse which, if it did 
not always move with a ripple and swing, had a sinewy 
strength and fibre, a texture interwoven of emotion and 
intellect ; but what can a mere reviewer say of the spirit 
of poetry which informs all that Freeman wrote, except 
to tell the reader that it is there and bid him hasten to 
hearken to its voice? What can be said about Mr. Free- 
man’s work has been said so admirably by Mr. Squire 
that there seems little need for anyone else to speak. 
His introduction seems to me as nearly adequate as any 
introduction to poetry can be; and I feel tempted to 
quote another passage in which he asserts something that 
needed to be asserted, and should be pondered by those 
who only know Freeman’s work fragmentarily in antholo- 
gies. Freeman was indeed the poet of his beloved trees, 
but he was something more than a singer of the beauties 
of Nature. 

“He never wore his heart on his sleeve, but those who 
are fit to find the key may find it, and when they do they 
will discover that, except only the late Robert Bridges, 
he was love’s truest scholar among modern poets. Were 
all his love poetry assembled, Swinburne’s words might 
far more aptly be applied to it than to Gautier’s scented 
novel: ‘ This is a golden book of spirit and sense.’ ”’ 


MILTON IN FRANCE 


“* Life of Milton, together with Observations on ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’”’ By Louis Racine. Translated with an 
Introduction by Katherine John. 6s. (Hogarth Press.) 


Katherine John, in translating Louis Racine’s “ Life 
of Milton ’’ together with his ‘‘ Observations on Paradise 
Lost,”’ has undertaken a worthy labour of love. Louis 
Racine may be known to some as the youngest son of 
the overshadowing Jean, and to others as a very dull poet, 
but to few is he known as an admiring translator and 
critic of Milton. And Louis deserves a better fate, for his 
sensibilities were refined enough to reveal to him superlative 
poetry even when he was quite incapable of creating super- 
lative—or even mediocre—poetry for himself. 

Katherine John has increased the value of her book by 
prefacing her translations of Racine with an essay on 
Racine’s Miltonic predecessors. Information regarding St. 
Maur, the Abbé Mareuil, and Anne-Marie du Bocage which 
tells of the several treatments of Milton is not readily 
accessible. In Katherine John’s introduction the reader 
must not expect a thoroughly comprehensive analysis 
of Miltonic influence in France; the scope of the book 
and the fact that the introduction points primarily to 
the succeeding translations forbid an exhaustive treatise, 
but enough is said to present to the casual reader an 
adequate background for Racine’s work, and enough is 
inplied to stimulate the more serious reader to a further 
investigation of his own. 


A STUDY OF WORDSWORTH 


Wordsworth.” By Herbert Read. tos. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


In reprinting the Clark Lectures which he gave at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Mr. Herbert Read has produced a 
concise, lucid and in some ways challenging volume, which 
will take its place among the really important studies of 
William Wordsworth. His book is in no sense an “ intro- 
duction ”’ to the works of the poet; it is rather an im- 
mensely valuable epilogue, to be read and debated by 
those who are already familiar with Professor Harper’s 
careful survey of the facts of Wordsworth’s life. 

In expounding his theory of the relationship between 
Wordsworth’s life and his poetic activity, Mr. Read has 
supported his case by pertinent references to the poems and 
to the known facts. He explains much by a discussion 
of Wordsworth’s early love for Annette Vallon, and in view 
of the fact that most of his greatest poetry was written 
in the decade after his first meeting with Annette, there 
are good grounds for maintaining that his ‘‘ thwarted 
emotions found an external and objective compensation 
in his poetry.” 

Among the most notable parts of Mr. Read’s study are 
his examination—and refutation—of the claim that 
Wordsworth is a philosophical poet; his rejection of the 
view that Coleridge had a decisive influence on Words- 
worth’s work; and his analysis of Wordsworth’s doctrine 
of the relation between feeling and poetry. E. H. 
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A VARIETY OF SINGERS 


Collected Poems and a New Poet of the Country-side | 


“Poems for Children.” By Walter de la Mare. 
7s. 6d. (Constable.) 
“Hazards.”” By Wilfrid Gibson. 5s. (Macmillan.) 
““The Armed Muse.”’ By Herbert E. Palmer. 3s. 6d. 
(Hogarth Press.) 
Ploughed Earth.’’ By Claude Colleer Abbott. 5s. 
(Constable.) 
““ Winter Movement.” By Julian Bell. 5s. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 
Poems.’’ By Humbert Wolfe. 6s. (Black- 
well. i 
Fortunately, in. the House of Poetry there are many 
Mansions, There is one for Edmund Blunden as well as 
one for T. S. Eliot ; and one for de la Mare as well as one 
for D. H. Lawrence. It is necessary to fortify oneself 
with some such reflection 
before embarking upon the 
review of poets as many and 
various as those whose latest 
books are here under consider- 
ation. How else justify their 
inclusion in one group? For 
certainly nothing unites them 
except their claim, each in his 
degree, to a Mansion in the 
accommodating House afore- 
said. .All are poets, and there 
the bondends. Let there be no 
labelling, therefore, or classifi- 
cation ; and let chance decide 
who shall come first or last. 
Here, then, is Walter de la 
Mare. Into one handsome 
volume his publishers have 
collected all his books of poetry 
for children: ‘‘ Songs of Child- 
hood ’’—that rare little book 
first issued under the pseu- 
donym of Walter Ramal; 
“Peacock Pie’’; three songs 
from Crossings and others 
from Flora”? and ‘‘ Down- 
Adown-Derry’”’; and about 
twenty poems never before 
printed in book form. For 
many Mr. de la Mare is at his 
best when, as a poet, he writes 
for children. The world he 
inhabits is small and dewy- 
clear, full of sweet echoes lost 
to adult ears, and innocent as 
the first morning of time. Not 
that a child would understand 
all the poems, for instance, in this collection. But then 
“ understanding ”’ is not the first requisite Mr. de la Mare 
asks of his readers. It is enough if you know how to listen ; 
for music is the key to his world. And who like a child 
knows how to listen ? The present volume, therefore, is 
addressed not so much to children as to the child in us all. 
To confess that these poems mean nothing: to you is to 
confess that the child in you is dead. To enjoy them is to 
let the poet conduct you back to that immaculate world 
where once you had free access but to which, since under- 
standing has dulled your vision, you have since lost the way. 
Small need, therefore, that Mr. de la Mare should end his 
delightful preface with an apology: ‘‘ I hope at least they 
won't do anybody, however young, or even old, any harm.” 
We for one are glad that a poet still lives who, in this 
sophisticated age, can light us the way to a lost innocence. 
After Mr. de la Mare comes Wilfrid Gibson—and let 
chance take the responsibility! ‘‘ Hazards” contains 
some hundred and thirty poems and is dated ‘‘ 1928-1930.” 
For Mr. Gibson is a prolific poet. Not that prodigality will 
ensure anybody admission to the House of Poetry. No 
Mansion awaits the poetic journalist there. It isnot enough 


From a drawing by Raphael Nelson. 


merely to think poetically; and that, it must be owned, 
is Mr. Gibson’s danger. ' He has poetic thoughts. Whether 
it be coming down on a winter’s morning to let the sweep 
in, or seeing in the waiting-room at Euston a group of 
Russian emigrants bound for Canada, Mr. Gibson will 
instinctively turn the incident into a poem. Well and good 
—so long as it does not become a trick. Usually this poet’s 
instinctive sense of the dramatic saves him. His eye is 
quick to catch the antilogy of things and he has a fine 
ability in setting the incident down on paper. Never- 
theless ‘“‘ Hazards’ would have been a better book if the 
inspiration had oftener waited for a white heat. 

Lack of heat was never a fault in. Herbert Palmer’s 
poetry. In many ways, ‘‘ The 
Armed Muse,’’ small book asitis, 
is the best he has yet given us. 
It is urgent with life, ever fierce : 
‘“* For you are rich and I am poor; 

And you’re a tower and I’m 

a clod, : 

And you are verminous with 
Power, 
And I am much oppressed with 

God.” 
That is the very stuff of 
poetry; and just to be able 
to write like that argues a 
training rare in these days. 
More, it argues an intensity of 
feeling that, compared with 
so much modern poetry, is 
as blood to water. Moreover 
Mr. Palmer has a philosophy ; 
no second-hand philosophy won 
from books; but one wrenched 
by suffering clean out of life 
itself. Of all the books in this 
varied collection, his is the one 
we most cordially recommend. 

After such full-bloodedness, 
the poetry of Maurice Baring 
has almost the elegant air 
of the eighteenth century. 
Secure in his religious faith he 
writes like one shut off from life 
in the cool and rather dim seclu- 
sion of the cloister. Even when 
he is writing of the War his 
sorrow, beautifully expressed, is 

Mr. W. H. Davies. a personal, almost private, affair. 
It is a relief to come out into 
the open country with Claude 
Colleer Abbott. For one thing, his poetry is more objective. 
He gives one the feeling of long horizons of ploughed clay and 
wide sweeps of open sky. And yet, putting his book aside, no 
clear emotion remains, no memory of lines like Mr. Palmer's; 
rather, one feels, here is a poet to watch. Julian Bell isa 
name new to us and his poetry is not quite like any we have 
ever read. He dedicates his book to Richard Jefferies and 
certainly he has Jefferies’s exact eye for rural matters— 
but he has none of Jefferies’s marring sentimentality. 
Obviously, and admittedly, he has been reading Gerard 
Manley Hopkins : thence his occasional ruggedness. He has 
the eye of a poet and he has painfully chiselled for himself 
a personal technique. That is very much indeed; but 
whether he has the heart of a poet remains to be seen. 

And so chance brings us at last to Humbert Wolfe, whom 
apparently, popularity and importunate publishers have 
persuaded to reprint in one volume his early work. But 
not even a new preface can give these verses much value 
now—unless it be of interest to you to see the facile but 
prentice hand of a poet learning its craft. To us ‘“ Early 
Poems ’’ reveals only a charming dexterity. 

C. HENRY WARREN: 
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Recent Fiction 


MOSTLY GERMAN : 


A Collection of Foreign Fiction 


“The Forest Ship.”” By Arnold Hllriegel. 7s. 6d. 
(Putnams.) 

“ Flint.” By M. Herbert Read. 7s. 6d. (Noel 
Douglas.) 

“‘ Recollections and Other Tales.’’ By Ion Creanga. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 

“The Kingdom of Love.” By Max Brod. 7s. 6d. 


(Martin Secker.) 

“Faber.”” By Jacob Wassermann. 
Unwin.) 

“‘ The Name of Action.” 
(Heinemann.) 

Translation is chancy work both for the creator of a 
book and the artisan. How is a man who is only a crafts- 
man to realise the deeper meanings the artist gives his 
work ? And when the translator is her- 
self an artist—as in the case of Miss 
Ethel Mayne—how can she be sure of 
getting a book to turn into English that 
shall be worthy of her delicate percep- 
tions ? In ‘‘ The Forest Ship,” by Arnold 
Hdllriegel, she has to deal with a mixture 
of travel and story on which her fine art 
is wasted. A number of dull people have 
taken a trip to the Amazon, and their 
boat is held up by a revolution. Half- 
way through the book one of the pas- 
sengers gives an _ historical sketch of 
Pizarro’s expedition in the time of Charles 
V. Though shapeless and wordy, as “A 
Book of the Amazon River,” ‘ The 
Forest Ship”’ has its place. Those going 
thither in search of butterflies or similar 
game will find it interesting. 

“Flint” is the story of a crippled 
musician who, born in Russia and educated 
in Paris, goes as soon as he is grown up 
to America. From thence, owing to his 
foolishness in not obtaining expert advice, 
he is presently deported. The writer’s 
English could be improved. He says 
‘“‘ Financial success came, and the couple 
took off several months for a holiday in 
Europe.” This example also shows how 
bald is Mr. Read’s style. On the other 
hand the scenes depicted are interesting, 
especially those of the hero’s early days 
on the Russian farm. 

Itisa pity that Creanga’s “‘ Recollections”’ 
were not published in a slim volume by 
themselves, for they are followed by some 
enchanting fairy tales which would have 
made a Christmas gift-book for children. 
Combined they fall between two stools, and 
may miss the popularity they deserve. It 
is however a good thing to be able to read 
in English the work of this distinguished Rumanian. 

In the excellently translated ‘‘ Kingdom of Love,” by 
Max Brod, are many flickering phrases which excite and 
stimulate. He has a lyrical power which it is pleasant to 
discover. He says such things as—‘ the peculiar delight 
in adventure which is not far removed from wisdom,” 
and at once you see a gay procession of adventurers, 
those pioneers who since the beginning have gone forth 
from viks and homesteads, and before that from caves 
and holes. He talks of ‘‘ the ancient dark delight without 
which the earth would be so poor,”’ and under the moon 
lover bends to lover all the world over. The story is that 
of a man who has been unjustly condemned to a term of 


7s. 6d. (Allen & 


By Graham Greene. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Aldous Huxley. 
From a drawing by D. Nicholson. 


By 
C. A. Dawson Scott 


imprisonment through, as he imagines, the jealous hatred 
of an old schoolfellow. He is obsessed by fear of this 
man’s hatred, and sets off to prove the matter. The result 
is an unconvincing story of wanderings which eventually 
reveal that he has been mistaken in his fear. The account 
of a Jewish settlement on Mount Carmel is good but not 
apposite, in fact the writer appears to have written his 
story round a journey he has taken rather than have made 
the cruise incidental to the tale. 

When will writers learn that information vital to their 
stories must not be conveyed by long-winded confessions 
made by minor characters? This clumsy device shows 
lethargy of mind. The information should be given by 
means of scenes and events; it should 
happen, not be narrated. To give it in 
this way means extra work and fine 
handling, but unless a man will take 
trouble and more trouble over his work, 
unless he will do it better than he can— 
why write ? Jacob Wassermann is in this 
respect a sinner. His chorus in “ Faber, 
or the Lost Years,” is Faith, the lady- 
help, who during the absence of the wife, 
explains to the husband why and how his 
wife has changed to him during the years 
in which he has been absent as a prisoner 
of war. 

This is a book of fine psychology, and 
therefore one could wish that Miss Mayne 
had been its translator. We should not 
then have had phrases so strange to an 
English ear as ‘‘we reached a_ bosk, 
which appeared like a burst of flame of 
a hundred colours,’ and ‘she talked 
like a hodge-podge.”” So bad is the 
translation that we are left wondering 
over some of the meanings. Could Jacob 
Wassermann really have given us such 
stiff and stilted dialogue? It is im- 
possible to tell. 

The finest of these six novels is un- 
doubtedly “‘The Name of Action,” by 
Graham Greene. This is surprising, for 
Mr. Wassermann has a fine reputation, 
and the psychology of Faber shows that 
he has depth and an unusually keen 
appreciation of values, but this book, 
at least, is without humour, a heavy 
and wordy tale. On the other hand 
“The Name of Action,’’ which has humour 
and emotional fire, is but a fantasy. 
Mr. Greene is so gifted a writer that he 
should cry “Hold! Enough!” till he 
can find a theme worthy of his powers. 

“ The Name of Action” is the story of a revolution 
in southern Germany which is engineered by a young 
Englishman for no particular reason. He has fallen 
in love with the wife of the dictator, a woman whom 
Mr. Greene brings to life and who is an enchanting 
creation. The change at Trier to a democracy is made 
because the dictator is not man enough to take to him- 
self the woman to whom he is married. Mr. Greene 
hits the truth when he declares that if a state is to 
have permanency it must be built by normal people and 
run on normal lines. The book arrests attention for the 
thought underlying its fantasy and for the emotional 
charm of the writing. 
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THE MYSTERY GAME 


Outwitting the Detective 


‘The Murder at the Vicarage.’”’” By Agatha Christie. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

“Account Paid.’’ By Collin Brooks. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

‘The Three R’s.” By ‘“‘ Ganpat.” 7s. 6d. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

“Man in a Black Hat.’’ By Temple Thurston. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 

“The Governor of Kattowitz.’’ By Graham Seton. 
7s. 6d. (Butterworth.) 

“ Hercules, Esq.’”’ By Gwyn Evans. 7s. 6d. (Shay- 
lor.) 

“The Clue of the Silver Key.”” By Edgar Wallace. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“Plain Murder.’”’ By C. S. Forester. 7s. 6d. (John 
Lane.) 


Macaulay had a habit, his biographer tells us, of 
periodically testing his mental faculties to assure himself 
they were as keen as they used to be. The modern reader 
of mysteries and thrillers might act on this suggestion, 
and whenever a new detective story appears try to discover 
whether or not he had lost his cunning in solving a problem 
or guessing the villain. It is excellent sport. An author 
sets out to baffle and the reader pits his wits against him ; 
on the one side is the arch-deceiver, and on the other 
side the man struggling against deception; the question 
is, who will win. 

Probably not a single member of the Crime Club will 
detect unaided the secret in Agatha Christie’s ‘‘ Murder 
at the Vicarage.” There is good reason why. Mrs. 
Christie is an adept at throwing dust in our eyes. Her 
latest story is not so subtle as ‘‘ Roger Ackroyd,” but it 
is remarkably adroit, and the plot depends entirely upon 
false suggestion. Let me make a frank confession. I 
flattered myself upon a perfectly satisfactory unravelling 
of the riddle, and I was utterly wrong. A double surprise 
came when I found that in place of the conventional 
detective of fiction a quaint old lady who poked her nose 
into other people’s business was the triumphant picker-up 
of clues which eluded everybody else. The book is rich 
in humour also, and if only Mrs. Christie were more par- 
ticular in her grammar (which is quite deplorable at times) 
she could be congratulated on another masterpiece. At 
all events she ‘“‘ plays the game,” and gives us a splendid 
run. 

Then there is Mr. Collin Brooks with his ingenious 
“ Account Paid.’’ He laughs at us in his preface by making 
a bland assurance that the identity of the villain is ‘‘ obvious 
from the first few chapters.’ What with a murdered 
heroine who is not murdered, mistaken identities, changed 
names and double crossings, it takes a very shrewd brain 
indeed to detect the facts—indeed Mr. Brooks himselt 
requires three final chapters to explain them, and that is 
the only weakness in a very strong and original book. 
Explanations should be crisp, dramatic, convincing and 
not confused with multitudinous details and fine-spun 
arguments. But it is a well devised tale on new lines, 
and it leads to a terrific climax. 

‘““Ganpat”’ plays the game also, and keeps us on the 
alert. The villains in ‘‘ The Three R’s ’’ are melodramatic, 
and when they arranged the killing of M. Guichard they 
wove their snares with such wizard skill that only a master- 
wizard like Réné Fauconnier could possibly disentangle 
the threads. How it was achieved is ‘‘ Ganpat’s’”’ task 
to show, and in a mixture of wild adventure and gentle 
romance he thoroughly succeeds. 

I have often wondered why novelists do not resort 
more frequently to the strange lore of the Rosicrucians. 
Lytton turned it to good account, and even Thackeray 
yielded to its fascination. But Mr. Temple Thurston in 
“Man in a Black Hat” has given us a weird figure in a 
certain Gollancz who might have been modelled from the 
Count Saint-Germains himself—a creature possessed of 
the ancient wisdom and powers of sorcery enabling him 
to retain his youth, to defy death and to project his spirit 
into places which his physical body did not reach. This 


is a tale for lovers of the occult, with some hair-raising 
situations. 

Am I mistaken in assuming that Mr. Graham Seton 
changed his mind when half-way through writing ‘“‘ The 
Governor of Kattowitz’’? Why should a sensuous and 
repulsive ruffian and trickster like Conrad Pusov suddenly 
change into a love-sick hero prattling of sunshine and 
sugar and sweethearts ?—and why should the pure and 
beautiful Maria who feared and loathed him abandon her 
real hero Hans and murmur that she had loved the rogue 
Conrad all the time? It is inexplicable, and an enigma 
that no one will be greatly interested in elucidating. 

We can turn from this topsy-turvydom to the sheer 
extravaganza of “Hercules, Esq.,’’ where for a round 
million pounds a dauntless and resourceful hero so thor- 
oughly achieves the impossible that he puts his classic 
namesake of ancient Greece to shame. Or we might disport 
ourselves with the incredible coincidences in Mr. Edgar 
Wallace’s “‘ Clue of the Silver Key ” and wonder whether 
we are really supposed to take such things seriously. 
Finally we can glance at Mr. Forester’s ‘“‘ Plain Murder ”’ 
in which no psychological point whatever arises—a story 
of crime so crude that the only mystery it suggests is why 
it was written. If it were to analyse the pangs and re- 
actions of criminals, that was done effectively, once and 
for all, by Godwin in ‘‘ Caleb Williams ”’ a century ago. 


J. Cuminc WALTERS. 


A LARGE CANVAS 


“Jim Redlake.” By Francis Brett-Young. tos. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


This is a bulky, full-dress novel of the familiar Dickensian 
type that begins at the beginning and pursues its hero 
through childhood, youth and early manhood with remorse- 
less thoroughness. Doubtless it will appeal to many readers 
by its undoubted charm of idyllic description and sober 
precision of style. For ourselves we hardly feel that Mr. 
Brett-Young, in choosing so large a canvas for the display 
of his talents, has been quite well inspired. The progress 
of the story is of necessity slow, and the doings of the 
characters, like the characters themselves, lack the vitality 
that would keep our attention through the seven hundred 
and eighty-seven pages of the book. This is the more 
unfortunate as one remembers with regret the special 
distinction of his earlier books, with their eerie suggestion 
of hidden things behind the landscape and figures of the 
Welsh Marches. They had something strange and penetrat- 
ing about them that was not commonplace. 

Mr. Brett-Young’s interesting little candle of tender 
and mystical flame will light up a dark romantic cabin 
like ‘‘ The Dark Tower,” but when it comes to a large and 
imposing modern edifice like ‘‘ Jim Redlake”’ the effect, 
to say the least of it, isdim. The author’s foreword informs 
us that the names are taken from the Ordnance Survey, 
and the characters themselves partake somewhat of their 
abstract and schematic fount. Jim’s father, the selfish 
successful novelist of tradition, and his grandmother, the 
wicked stepmother of our nurseries, though planned on 
familiar enough lines, hardly carry off the imposture, though 
the lady is assisted by a Jane Austen-like definiteness of 
outline. Moreover from the beginning we become aware 
that the author has in his mind firmly divided his creatures 
into the sheep and the goats, and this wiry line of demarca- 
tion can be only too clearly traced right down the whole 
ninety-four of them. 

However, once he has accepted this rather primitive state 
of things, the reader who will persist will find much to 
reward him. There is a good deal of the old charm in the 
description of the Leicestershire country-side with its 
sporting doctors and parsons, its local squabbles and the 
snobbish behaviour of those who aim at getting in with 
the “‘county.’”’ Better still is the momentary glimpse of 
the wilder beauty of the Welsh Border country and the 
ancestral, almost haunted mansion of Trewern. 
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Of the ‘Theatre 


SOME NEW PLAYS 
Lord Dunsany’s Fantasy 


“ The Old Folk of the Centuries.”’ 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 
“Wonderful Zoo.”” By F. Sladen-Smith. 3s. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
“Captain Banner.” 
(Bodley Head.) 


By Lord Dunsany. 
6d. 
By George R. Preedy. 3s. 6d. 


“The Love-Tiff.” Translated by Frederic Spencer. 
2s. 6d. (Blackwell.) 

“Hamlet.” By May Wynne. 7s. 6d. (Alston 
Rivers.) 


Lord Dunsany’s new play appears in a limited edition, of 
which the first hundred copies are autographed. It is a 
fantasy, true to the Dunsany type—or formula, if you like : 
and yet a formula which no one else can handle with the 
authentic Dunsany touch: romance and pedantry, riot- 
ously intertwined. We have the solemn professor of 
entomology, deep in appropriate tomes: the good woman 
who “ does” for him: the little girl, to whom the routine 
of enchantment comes as a matter of course: the crabbed 
witch with cat and cottage: and the fairy prince, turned 
by the witch into an unusual butterfly which the professor 
laboriously ensnares. But the prince, when restored to 
human shape, turns out to be not a prince at all, but a 


somewhat bewildered little London guttersnipe, whom the. 


professor’s housekeeper (she would !) promptly packs off to 
school. What happens to him thereafter forms the rest 
of the play : for he finds Lord Dunsany’s fantastic academy 
so little to his taste that he returns to brave the witch 
again and gets himself re-enchanted. This is all worked 
out in the fanciful vein which Lord Dunsany’s readers will 
expect. It is unlikely to be seen on any commercial stage ; 
but it is well within the scope of dramatic societies, and 
should not lack interpreters. A most charming trifle. 
Another uncommercial fantasy (stranger and deeper than 
Lord Dunsany’s) which the alert society cannot afford to 
miss, is Wonderful Zoo.”” At first it seems disconnected, 
with its grotesque procession of characters and swift- 
changing scenes. But it grows in coherence, this picture 
of a lunatic at large for a day, a puzzled but interested 
spectator of the life of a city. In his small space and 


By 
Graham Sutton 


seemingly haphazard manner, Mr. Sladen-Smith has a good 
deal to say about man and his achievements: and says it 
with entertaining competence. 

“Captain Banner ”’ is a semi-historical romance, based 
on the story of Caroline Matilda of Denmark, sister to 
George III. Its scene is the prison-fortress of ‘‘ Wisberg ”’ 
(Hamlet’s Elsinore) whither the disgraced queen is sent to 
die as unostentatiously as may be: its hero, the dour 
prison-governor who may regain the favour of the court 
through her death. Mr. Preedy has excellently conveyed 
the grim atmosphere of Wisberg ; but as a whole, the play 
falls short of its setting and theme, and of its publisher’s 
praises. Its style is stiff and even a little pedantic, the 
texture of its plot somewhat thin {a few more characters, 
and a more complicated clash of interests, might have 
helped here). It is more real and human, certainly, than 
the cloak-and-sword type of drama which was Mr. Preedy’s 
alternative, and which he is at pains to avoid; but his 
emotions strike one as being hardly big enough for the 
tragic atmosphere which he builds up. 

A far cry, from this to Moliére. ‘‘ The Love Tiff” is a 
translation, in rhymed couplets, of the short comedy which 
Valville extracted from Moliére’s ‘‘ Dépit Amoureux.” 
Two pitfalls lurk for the rhymed-coupleteer—the monotony 
which comes from his finding his task too easy, and the 
obscurity which comes from his finding it too hard. Mr. 
Spencer avoids them both ; he also solves the major prob- 
lem of the Moliére-translator—namely, to get his dialogue 
colloquial without losing his ‘‘ period.” And the result, 
with its neat rhyming, is one of the happiest Moliére- 
versions that has cropped up for some time. 

Miss Wynne’s ‘“‘ Hamlet” is Shakespeare’s novelised, 
with a good deal of the original dialogue done into prose. 
Why? “ This novel has a unique appeal” say the pub- 
lishers. It adds some old Scandinavian records and legends, 
also a tender passion of Horatio for Ophelia. Why, again ? 
By reading it, ‘‘ lovers of Shakespeare will learn more fully 
to understand the great master and his masterpiece.” 
Lovers of Shakespeare, please note. 


ENGLISH DRAMA AT THE NADIR 
The Year |800~1850 
“Nineteenth Century Drama: 


Allardyce Nicoll. 2 vols. 
University Press.) 


1800-1850.” By 
30s. (Cambridge 


Professor Allardyce Nicoll has now brought his history 
of the drama in England up to the middle years of last 
century, and the present volume is even more welcome 
than its predecessors. For it covers the times when our 
English stage was at its lowest ebb, when extravaganzas 
and farces of little or no merit were the stock theatrical 
fare, when the playwrights were hacks and men of letters 
either neglected or misunderstood the drama. Exactly 
how deep were the depths reached can be appreciated only 
by a detailed study such as Professor Nicoll gives us here. 

It is, in spite of its shortcomings, an important age, 
because it forms the link between the theatre of Sheridan 
and the age of Robertson, who was, in a remote and primi- 
tive way, the herald of the dramatic renaissance. And it 
is moreover a well-documented age, for the author has had 
to index in his hand-list of plays (which forms the second 
volume) between 10,000 and 12,000 titles—as against the 
600 in the 1660-1700 volume. 

The whole work contains much acute criticism of the 
condition of the theatre, of the playwrights, of the audiences, 


and succeeds in giving a vivid picture of the age. But for 
two points in particular one is grateful to the author. He 
says something that has badly needed saying for some time. 
In the first place, he suggests that the Romantic poets 
‘‘ have long been the spoilt children of literature,”’ and that 
it is time we recognised that their failure to write for the 
stage may have been less the theatre’s fault than their own. 
Few with a knowledge of the stage and its needs would 
dissent in these days from the opinion that the poets failed 
as playwrights, not because they were too good for the 
theatre but because they were too bad for it. A great 
dramatist needs a far greater sweep of imagination and 
a much finer technique than the poet ; above all he needs 
the power of seeing and portraying objectively what the 
egocentric poet can treat only subjectively. 

The second point is allied to this. Professor Nicoll 
suggests that criticism at this period was unhelpful. The 
“great critics—Coleridge, Lamb and Hazlitt—were 
indeed some of the worst dramatic critics we have had, 
because they wrote of the theatre from any point of view 
but that of theatricalism. Hazlitt offends least, but only 
Malone had any real idea of what the theatre in his time 
needed. 

But the theatre had to wait almost till this century before 
there arose a race of critics capable of directing her course, 
and a race of dramatists able to speed her on it. 

H. R. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 


CHRISTMAS, 1930 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 


See page 222. 


From a drawing ty MAITLAND HOWARD. 
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FIVE BOOKS ON THE WAR 
Mons, Verdun and the Kitchener Armies 


“The Advance From Mons.’”’ By Walter Bloem. 


7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 

“Verdun.” By Marshal Petain. 12s. 6d. (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot.) 

The Yarn of a Yeoman.”’ ByS. F. Hatton. 6d. 


(Hutchinson.) 

“The Kitchener Armies.”’ 
By V. W.  Germains. 
7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 
“Secret Service.” By 
Major-General Sir George 
Aston, K.C.B. 18s. 
(Faber & Faber.) 

The words ‘ Advance 
from Mons”’ have a curi- 
ous ring, so accustomed 
are we to think of 1914 in 
terms of the famous 
Retreat. The title shows 
of course that the book is 
by a German, though its 
scope covers more than 
the thrust through Belgium 
into France, for it includes 
the retreat from the Marne 
to the Aisne as well. It is 
claimed to be the most 
accurate war-book that has 
come out of Germany, and 
in the foreword no less an 
authority on 1914 than Sir James Edmonds summarises it as 
one of the most graphic and dramatic accounts of the War 
yet written. The author, who served as a captain in the 
12th Brandenburg Grenadiers, was a trained writer before 
1914 for he was the author of three novels dealing with the 
Franco-German War. The descriptions are vivid and tell- 
ing, and nothing can beat the words which tell of the 
author’s first experience of shrapnel: “‘ Another tearing 
scream, and another, four in close succession—gorr !—gorr ! 
—gorr !—gorr! and four bursts—crash !—crash !—crash ! 
—crash !—above our 
heads, but this time on 
the roofs of the houses, 
and a rain of broken 
slates rattled down on 
our helmets and 
shoulders. A most 
devilish, damnable feel- 
ing!’’ Non meminisse 
juvat. Captain Bloem 
was frankly impressed 
by the British army, and 
not only its musketry 
but its artillery as well 
seem to have come as a 
surprise. Seeing that 
this book has been 
translated by one, and 
sponsored by another 
professional historian, 
One cannot escape a 
malicious thrill of glee 
over the error on page 
16 regarding the date of 
the battle of Spicheren 
in 1870. 

Marshal Petain’s 
book ‘‘ Verdun” is of a different stamp. He was 
not, like Captain Bloem, a mere pawn but in high com- 
mand, and his volume has not therefore the subjective 
interest of ‘‘ The Advance from Mons.”’ Although he gives 
a good picture of the actual fighting it is with bold sweeps 
of the brush, and he necessarily begins with a reasoned 
account of the general position on the Western Front at 


From “ The Revolver Republic,” by G. E. R. Gedye (Arrowsmith). 


6sinch Howitzer. 
Position near Mametz, 1916. 
From “The Gambardier,” by Mark Severn (Ernest Benn). 


By 
Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Whitton, C.M.G. 


the end of 1915. We do not actually come to Verdun until 
one quarter of the volume has been passed, and the terrific 
combats round it are succeeded by the counter-thrust 
which led to the Somme, 1916. The technical interest in 
the book consists in an examination of the value of per- 
manent fortifications and 
Marshal Petain believes 
that Verdun provides the 
most valuable lesson of the 
War in this respect; his 
verdict is that of General 
Normand, “ The army 
unquestionably won the 
battle, but concrete con- 
tributed its share.”” The 
fighting which began in 
February lasted until 
nearly the end of the year, 
and the triumphant French 
offensive moved the 
German Crown Prince to 
a pathetic confession of 
the bitterness of failure. 
This book is adequately 
mapped but we know what 
Carlyle must have felt 
when he moaned, ‘a 
Sibylline indexless farrago 
yet not without some bright jewels in the blind, dark, 
awful belly of it.’’ ‘“‘ Verdun ”’ is not quite as bad as that, 
but it could do with an index all the same. 

“The Yarn of a Yeoman”’ isa capital book. It has been 
written, to a certain extent, as an antidote to “ All Quiet 
on the Western Front.”” The whole story goes with a swing. 

The next book recalls the sense of wonder one ex- 
perienced in 1914 when the words ‘“ Kitchener’s 
Army ”’ first struck the eye. Was not ‘“ The King’s 
Army ” good enough ? However, recruits rolled up fast 

enough which was the 

7 main thing, but inevit- 

'; ably the old regular 

army did not at first feel 
that this strange new 
thing was part of itself. 
There is a mass of 
statistical and useful 
information in this book, 
presented in a clear and 
interesting way. There 
is too the usual New 
Army gibe against the 
staff on page 209, and 
something about admis- 
sion to, and training 
at, Camberley that is 
perilously like nonsense, 

Sir George Aston’s 
book is unfortunately 
named. There is very 
little of real ‘‘ Secret 
Service ’’ in it and what 
there is seems rather 
vieux jeu. There is a 
perpetual far horizon, 
it is always jam on the 
next page but never jam on the page you are reading, and 
much of the text reminds one of the announcements 
preliminary to the ‘“‘ Royal Nonesuch” in “ Huckleberry 
Finn.’’ But as regards certain incidents in the Great War 
in which secrecy was of absolutely vital importance the 
book is written with that lightness of touch and those 
frequent flashes of humour that are Sir George’s own. 


French Soldiers bar the 
road at Essen station. 
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BAGATELLE 
Mr. Preedy Again 


Bagatelle and Other Diversions.” 
Preedy. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

Mr. Preedy frankly confesses his mood and his intentions 
in his preface ; he is obsessed (to his own delight, it appears) 
with certain ghostly figurines and yearns to endow them 
with sufficient life to make others give them at least a 
passing glance. Many writers, especially those of a fecund 
invention, are thus overwhelmed by the number and 
vivacity of the children of their creation; this writer 
appears to have some peculiar affinity with the most 
baroque aspects of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies ; one suspects that he writes of these periods because 
he is more at home in them than any other, including his 
own; it is the epoch of Goldoni, of 
Tiepolo, of Farinelli, of the melan- 
cholic Bourbon Kings of Spain, of Ss 
glittering mercenary soldiers, of * 
wanton, lovely, heartless women, of 
endless wars slow and stately as 
parties of pleasure, of a décor inspired 
by Chieurguerra, Paulus Decker, 
Fischer von Erlach and Bibbiena. 

It is a notable indication of the 
author’s very pronounced tastes that 
none of the tales are set in England 
and that most of them have some 
musical significance or symbolism ; 
the Hofburg at Vienna seems (un- 
avowed or not) Mr. Preedy’s favourite 
“ drop-cloth ”’ and characters founded 
on Maurice de Saxe, Prince Eugéne, 
Marischal Keith or Potemkin, his 
favourite heroes. Despite the extreme 
sophistication of the elaborate set- 
tings, some of the stories are brutal 
enough; the lapse of a hundred 
years between the two “ Tunes for 
a Trumpet ”’ shows the same theme 
treated first cruelly and then 
elegantly — yet both and all are full 
of pathos, an incurable mournfulness 
behind the rich veneer of pomp 
and beauty and grandeur. 

The author’s work, as shown in this volume, and it is 
not easy to judge a writer by short stories which may 
reflect only a passing mood, does not seem akin to much 
or anything in present-day English fiction ; he appears, to 
derive from Gozzi and Hoffman (a curious mixture, perhaps) 
and to savour a little of Hofmansthal; the extreme detail of 
the decoration in say “‘ Capriccio,” belongs surely to painting 
more than to literature ; Mr. Preedy appears to be describing 
what he has actually seen, his puppets may speak with the 


By George R. 


majestic, cold nobility of Metastasio, but just as important , 


are their backgrounds by Lambertazzi, their costumes by 
Veronese and Poeppelmann. MARJORIE BowEN. 


BOSWELL SUB-EDITED 


If it is necessary to reduce Boswell, in these busy times, 
to dimensions which may be supposed to have a greater 
appeal, then “ The Conversations of Dr. Johnson ”’ (8s. 6d.; 
Knopf) is a work well done under. the editorship of Mr. 
R. W. Postgate. Some good folks will no doubt desire a 
Boswell which takes us straight to the talk of the great 
man. They may agree that ‘to reduce the gigantic 
Life to dimensions that the ordinary man can comfort- 
ably read ”’ is a necessary operation and means the making 
of a greater public for the best that is in the best of bio- 
gtaphies. Other people, who do not take their Boswell 
in homeopathic doses, Mr. Postgate will most certainly 
annoy. Mr. Postgate has no right to make the sweeping 
statement that only by his conversations is Johnson now 
remembered. It is simply not true. 


A CONTRAST 
Von Hugel and Parry 


“Two Witnesses: A Personal Recollection of Hubert 
Parry and Friedrich von Hiigel.”” By Gwendolen 
Greene. 7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


Mrs. Plunket Greene’s book, written out of her recollec- 
tions of her father, Sir Hubert Parry, and of her uncle, 
Baron von Hiigel, is in many ways intensely interesting. 
In order to make a right approach. to the volume, however, 
the reader should understand that the authoress has not 
given us biographical sketches of either man, except as 
biographical points may incidentally come in. The book 
is really an account of the way in which the dominant 
characteristics of father and uncle have influenced the 

writer’s inner life. And a good 

7 many pages are devoted to the 

writer’s exposition or discussion of 

the religious matters involved, 

> ' Indeed it may fairly be said that 

‘ the book deals with Mrs. Greene’s 

own spiritual experience—with her 

spiritual reactions to the characters 

of father and uncle— rather than 

with the lives of Sir Hubert or the 
Baron. 

But it is none the less interesting 
for that. What holds the reader 
from start to finish is the contrast 
between the musician and the theo- 
logian in fundamental things, and 
the resulting contrast betweer the 
gifts they gave. Contrast it is. 
For while no one will question what 
the filial piety of the daughter here 
affirms—that in the passion for good- 
ness the two men were at one—that 
is scarcely enough to justify the 
description of their lives as 
“parallel,” else divergence would 
cease to have any meaning. Two 
arcs curving by widely different 
routes to one goal would be a 
fitter phrase. Sir Hubert Parry, 
always passionately seeking the 
beautiful and the good, always generous and brave, 
nevertheless stood apart from institutional religion of 
every kind. Indeed his attitude to the Church, specially 
to the Church of Rome, was one for which hostility is not 
too strong a word. And he thought it a sign of weakness 
to desire a personal God. Yet he seemed to be conscious 
throughout of something lacking, as his periods of gloom 
often showed. (There is a touching line in which Mrs. 
Greene relates how at the end he sat up, stretched wide 
his arms, and said, ‘‘O God, I see.’’) The greatness of 
his character gave his daughter an ideal. But it was from 
the Baron, mystic and saint, that the secret of the ideal’s 
realisation came. It is in the pages dealing with von Hiigel 
that we learn how the authoress has really satisfied her 
mind and heart. 


Johnson in 1777. 
From the bust by Nollekens. 


H. W. C. 


POST-WAR GERMANY 


‘“Meet the Germans.” By Henry Albert Phillips. 


15s. (Lippincott.) 

A bird’s-eye view of post-war Germany written by an 
American after a recent return visit which lasted for 
more than a year; it is a book that should be read by all 
visitors, intending visitors, and social observers, since it 
opens many windows to our understanding. Unfortunately 
the style becomes at times slightly irritating; but once 
the reader has overcome that initial handicap, he will find 
himself extraordinarily interested both in the text and in 
the splendid illustrations. 
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“THEY DO THESE THINGS BETTER... .’? 
The Dreyfus Case and Another 


“Dreyfus.” By Walter Steinthal. Translated from 
the German by Captain Raymond Johnes. tos. 6d. 
net. (Allen & Unwin,) 


“French Justice.’ By Manuel Menéndez Valdés. 
Translated by Dora Round. gs. net. (Faber & Faber.) 


The story of Alfred Dreyfus is one which can always 
bear retelling, and there is one reason which makes Herr 
Steinthal’s version particularly valuable. The early his- 
torians of the Dreyfus case found it difficult to give a 
precise estimate of the German 
attitude. It was obvious that 
the Germans were vitally 
concerned in the matter, since 
Dreyfus was falsely accused 
of acting in their interests ; 
but the exact attitude of the 
Kaiser and his counsellors, 
both at the time of the first 
court-martial and during the 
agitations for revision, was 
more a matter of speculation 
than of certain knowledge. 
Since the War, however, the 
papers of the German Foreign 
Office have been published 
to the world, and Herr 
Steinthal has been able to draw 
upon them in compiling his 
version of the Dreyfus case. 
And so, while his record of 
the various’ phases in France 
is no more than an admirable 
restatement of facts already 
known, he has been able to 
round off the story with some 
interesting passages on the 
effect made by the case in the 
lofty regions of German 
diplomacy. 

We see the Kaiser, change- 
able as ever, at one moment = 
ready to intervene and to de- 
clare categorically that Dreyfus 
was not a German agent, and 
at another moment haughtily 
rejecting the French demands for intervention; we see 
Biilow’s nice balancing of arguments for and against in- 
tervention ; and we read the Kaiser’s own fantastic theory, 
which suggested that Dreyfus, in connivance with the 


Captain Dreyfus at the 
time of the first trial. 
From “ Dreyfus.” By Walther Steinthal (Allen & Unwin). 


Russia, in order to impress Russia with the splendour of 
France’s military strength! In view of his explanation 
of the German point of view in the amazing tangle of the 
Dreyfus case, Herr Steinthal’s book is perhaps the most 
adequate record of the whole affair that has yet appeared 
in English. 

Though the case of Sefior Valdés has not attained the 
celebrity of the Dreyfus case, and is now unlikely to do 
so, it remains an uncomfortable story for people who care 
about the good name of France. 
Sefior Valdés is a Spaniard 
who went to work in a French 
aeroplane factory in 1918; 
and the record of his arrest 
for alleged espionage, his 
sentence to death on very 
inadequate grounds, the com- 
mutation of his sentence to 
penal servitude for life, and 
his experiences in various 
prisons in France and French 
Guiana is a story which no 
one can read unmoved. It is 
true that a good deal of his 
harsh treatment can be set 
down to the effects of war- 
time hysteria, but even 
war-time hysteria should be 
kept within bounds. 

Were it not that M. Albert 
Londres and other French 
journalists have already made 
fierce attacks on various 
aspects of the French prison 
system, one might be inclined 
to ascribe part of Senior Valdés’ 
story to a vivid imagina- 
tion. But the corroborative 
evidence from other sources 
is too strong, and the story 
of his three years and nine 
months in captivity has the 
uncomfortable ring of truth. 
“French Justice”? is a book 
of horrors: it makes one 
hope that the present reforms of the French prison 
system will proceed with all rapidity, and that the 
prisons of French Guiana will soon be “ reformed 
altogether.” 


French High Command, had really sold military secrets to E. H. 
BOLSHEVISM CIVIL SERVANTS 
“Darkness From the East.’’ By Serge de Chessin. 
Translated by Reginald J. Dingle. 10s. 6d. (Harrap.) “The Romance of the Civil Service.” By Samuel 
The author of this book is a Frenchman, who was born McKecknie. With Foreword by Rt. Hon. Philip 
in, Russia, knows the language and people well and has Snowden. Illustrated. 6s. net. (Sampson Low.) 


made Russian politics and Bolshevism his life study. 
Like René Fiilép-Miller in ‘‘ The Mind and Face of Bol- 
shevism,”’ he emphasises that Soviet doctrine is not merely 
political, but a philosophy which strives to order the 
smallest details of life and thought. The paradox of its 
onslaught on religion is vividly shown. It can only 
succeed in this by becoming a religion itself, with Lenin 
as its god, an appalling ritual and even ‘“‘ Red fetishes and 
Communist-blessed medals.” 

If it does not believe in God, it apparently believes in 
the devil, judging by Soviet trials of witches. The con- 
verse is a wave of fanaticism among millions of Russians, 
naturally peasants most of all, and the revival of fantastic 
sects, like the Shakers, such as Ossendowsky described in 
pre-Bolshevik days. 


We did not dream that there was a romantic side to the 
Civil Service until we read this very good book. It is 
most entertaining, with more of literature than politics in it. 
The ramifications of national government and the relation 
of that government to industry, art, science and the host 
of things men and women engage in are immense. This 
book renders a real service to us in that this is a side of 
social history that is seldom dealt with in a popular way. 
As with all Messrs. Sampson Low’s ‘‘ Romance ”’ series, it 
is very well illustrated. Give it to your friends in the 
Service, and they will be proud of their association. At 
the moment it has made us feel very kindly towards the 
income tax question, but perhaps that benevolent attitude 
will depart with the arrival of Schedule D. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than January 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


““The Prize Page,’”” THE BooKMAN, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


Two GuInEAs for renderings of John Masefield’s 
poem “ Beauty” (“I have seen dawn and 
sunset on moors and windy hills’’) in the 
manner of Bridges, Tennyson and Wordsworth. 
The versions must keep the original length and 
rhyme scheme, but the metre and the selection 
of objects of beauty should be altered to sug- 
gest the predominant tastes of the previous 
Laureates. 


II.—OneE GuIneEA for the best list of alternative 
Laureates to Bridges, Austin, Tennyson and 
Wordsworth. Reasons for their superiority over 
those actually chosen should be given in not 
more than fifty words each. 


Il].—Hatr a GUuINEA for the best criticism, in not 
more than a hundred words, of the articles 
on John Masefield’s work appearing in this 
number of THE BOOKMAN. 


IV.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
the poetry of John Masefield applicable to 
any book advertised in this number. 


V.—THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


“THE BOOKMAN” CROSSWORD. 


II.—JoHN MASEFIELD. By “ PRocRusTEs.” 


Two GuINEAS will be sent to the sender of a correct 
solution who provides the best clue to 58 across. 


Competitors should use the Crossword on the 
opposite page. The one on this page is for reference 
in the bound volume. 


CLUEs ACROss. 

1. Railway. 

4. To make this argillaceous material, prefix an injunction 
to silence to what is right in ‘‘ London Town.” 

g. ‘‘ Drive them grunting in the banks, 
And a long, long pull to Mydath.” 

10. A mild expletive for a Masefield character. 

12. Abbreviate 12 down. 

14. From South-Eastern Europe. 

15. Half 1 across. 

16. Freehold estate. 

18. Type. 

20. Tom cried out for her in 8 down. 

21. A West Indian Republic in turmoil. 

22. River in the Masefield country. 

23. .. . out the road, the dogs won’t hurt ’ee”’ (‘“‘ Reynard 
the Fox’’). 

24. Drake was decidedly Philip the King’s. 

25. To solve the puzzle, you must be able to do this from 
Masefield. 

26. In the (Carlotta’s language). 

27. Latin for Masefield’s favourite element. 


DI 
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22 across flows through this county. 

Four European rivers. 

Latin pronoun. 

If these were pots there would be more unemployment. 
Possessive character. 

Character in “‘ Odtaa.”’ 

Not quite the Widow in the Bye Street, but diminutive. 
Wind and foxhounds say this in Masefield. 

With 30 across we only need Brute. 

Not 1 across, but another. 

St. George and mercy in the field. 


Character in ‘“‘ Dauber.” 4 To Jupiter. 

Jimmy Jaggard looked like contracting this complaint 
(8 down). 

Mad. 

Ltd. (German). 


Somebody is in your debt, but not I. 

Throw a Muse’s head at her feet. 

Minister of the Word of God. 

No skipper would set this course. 

If Masefield were a woman, Good Friday might give him 
this title. 

Concerning. 

But this is a different matter (see 54 across). 

Conjunction. 

39 across. 

Sculpturesque. 

You cannot escape her in Masefield’s sonnets. 
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Cives Down. 


“So I have known this life, 
These beads of coloured days.” 
A change of head would make her sad story universal. 
On old pillar-boxes. 
Reverse his initials. 
Prussian Island. 
His predecessors. 
Poem of a sinner saved. 
Farewell. 
Rob a prominent Indian of his former mother. 
A Customs Inspector is this, but not always sufficiently so. 
Explorer and writer. 
Let her go headless to sunny Palestine. 
Abel Brown was an unquotable one. 
Dauber sailed it. 
Ones (N.B.). 
They are not necessarily blasted, even in Masefield, where 
they may be ghostly. 
Ships dear to the poet. 
In the year of the reign. 
57 across. 
Conjunction. 
Verb. 
Danger of fire on this ship. 
Not so much as a tree. 
In such an association Masefield’s poems would be read. 
They live on a Greek island. 
More so with paint than tackle, but he rounded Cape Horn. 
Note. . 
Weight. 
Preposition. 
Pennsylvania. 
30 across. 
Slow and old in Spain. 


It opens in Santa Barbara. 
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AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT “a 
TO YOUR FRIEND For Competitions 


December, 1930 
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“THE BOOKMAN” 
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New Titles 
REV. PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT 
EVERYMAN'S LIFE OF JESUS 
PHILIP GUEDALLA 
BONNET AND SHAWL 
LADY SIMON 
SLAVERY 


HELEN KELLER 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


ARCHDEACON PATERSON SMYTH 
A BOYS AND GIRLS LIFE OF CHRIST 


Previously Published 


GRANT ALLEN 
PLANT LIFE 


CANON WILLIAM BARRY 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


DR. J. W. BARTON 
THAT BODY OF YOURS 
HUGH BLACK 
THE ADVENTURE OF BEING MAN 
E. G. BOULENGER 
THE UNDERWATER WORLD 


MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON 
ST. TERESA 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
THE EVERLASTING MAN 
WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


SIDNEY DARK 


THE RENAISSANCE 
HOW TO ENJOY LIFE 


AFTER WORKING HOURS: The Enjoyment of Leisure 


T. H. DARLOW 
THE GREATEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 
W. WATKIN DAVIES 
HOW TO READ HISTORY 

CANON ANTHONY C. DEANE 
HOW TO ENJOY THE BIBLE 
HOW TO UNDERSTAND THE GOSPELS 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


VICTORIAN POETRY 
CROMWELL 
MR. CHARLES, KING OF ENGLAND 


HENRY DRUMMOND 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 


J. H. FABRE 

THE LIFE OF THE SPIDER 
DR. H. E. FOSDICK 

TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER 
DAVID GRAYSON 


ADVENTURES IN FRIENDSHIP 
ADVENTURES IN UNDERSTANDING 
GREAT POSSESSIONS 


‘GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 
ST. PAUL'S LIFE OF CHRIST 


“I think one might safely say that there is nothing better in the 


R iz i) 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS (Vol. I) 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS (Vol. II) 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS (Vol. III) 
PHILIP GUEDALLA 


MEN OF AFFAIRS (Collected Essays, Vol. II) 
MEN OF WAR (Collected Essays, Vol. III) 


STILL LIFE (Collected Essays, Vol. IV) 
THE SECOND EMPIRE 
L. P. JACKS 


THE ART OF LIVING TOGETHER 
EDWIN OLIVER JAMES 
THE BEGINNINGS OF MAN 
HELEN KELLER 
MY RELIGION 
RICHARD KING 
NEW SILENT FRIENDS 
THE RETURN JOURNEY 
ONE QUIET EVENING 
CLAUDE LILLINGSTON & NORAH HILL 
HOW TO ENJOY HEALTH 
SIR OLIVER LODGE 
MAKING OF MAN 
ETHER AND REALITY 
EVOLUTION AND CREATION 
ROBERT LYND 
DR. JOHNSON AND COMPANY 
E. A. MARTIN 
COAL AND ITS STORY 
ARTHUR MEE 
ARTHUR MEE'S PEOPLE'S BIBLE 
E. B. OSBORN 
OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME 
THE MIDDLE AGES 
SOCRATES AND HIS FRIENDS 
LORD RIDDELL 
SOME THINGS THAT MATTER 
MORE THINGS THAT MATTER 
FRANK RUTTER 
THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE 
THE OLD MASTERS 
DR. A. T. SCHOFIELD 
NERVES IN DISORDER 


ARCHDEACON PATERSON SMYTH 
A PEOPLE'S LIFE OF CHRIST 
THE GOSPEL OF THE HEREAFTER 
J. W. N. SULLIVAN 
ATOMS AND ELECTRONS 
PROFESSOR J. ARTHUR THOMSON 
EVERYDAY BIOLOGY 


ROBERT H. THOULESS 
THE CONTROL OF THE MIND 

THE DFAN OF WINCHESTER 
JOHN BUNYAN 

MARCUS WOODWARD 
HOW TO ENJOY WILD FLOWERS 
HOW TO ENJOY GARDEN FLOWERS 


HOW TO ENJOY THE STARRY SKY 
HOW TO ENJOY BIRDS 


book world to-day for walue, get-up and selling possibilities 
than the People’s Library published by Hodder and Stoughton” 


Frem the Newsagent and Becksoller 


Hodder and Stoughton’ p Library 
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REFORM IN INDIA 


Statesmen and Philosophers 


“An Indian Diary.’”’ By Edwin S. Montague. 2!s. 
(Heinemann.) 


“Prophets of New India.’’ By Romain Rolland. 
21s. (Cassell.) 


During the most critical days of the Great War in 1917, 
Edwin Montague became the Secretary of State for India. 
Soon after assuming 
his office, he realised 


By 
Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 


the back of an elephant at a tiger hunt, his mind is far 
away from the scene. He was always thinking of the 
future constitution of India. 

The fascinating point about his diary is that, engrossed 
as he was in matters of high policy, his human side 
is always apparent. His pen-pictures light up the narra- 
tive. Here is how he describes the Maharaja of Bundi: 

“His beard deliber- 


that the intimate con- 
nection which the War 
had established between 
India and the West 
was having a marked 
influence upon Hindu- 
stan. The hypnotic 
control of the British 
was already receiving a 
challenge, and it seemed 
to him that the only 
method of retaining the 
loyalty of India was to 
overhaul the entire 
fabric of | constitution 
there. 

Imbued with these 
ideas he journeyed to 
India, and travelled far 
and wide through the 
country for about six 
months after the 
historic pronouncement 
of His Majesty’s 
Government on August 
2oth, 1917. The diary 
before us is an uncon- 
ventional and honest 
picture of the work of 
one of the greatest 
Englishmen of our time. 
In it he describes his 


ately combed to point 
to every direction 
of the compass, and 
his very conspicuous 
make-up—dyed hair, 
painted eyebrows and 
so forth—were worth 
seeing.”” His remarks 
are always penetrating 
though charitable. Of 
a distinguished journal- 
ist he remarked: ‘ He 
is very willing, well 
meaning, a good 
journalist, full of 
pious aspiration and no 
definite views.” 

And what delightful 
scenes too he paints of 
state gatherings, 
especially of the after- 
dinner speeches: 
The Commander-in- 
Chief, whose manner, 
rather than his words, 
was extraordinarily 
successful; and the 
way in which he 
laughed at his own 
jokes and beamed 


difficulties in overcoming 
the official red tape of 
the Indian Civil Service 
mind; and these notes, 
dictated to his short- 


hand typist after a hard day’s wading through files, 
or interviews and discussions, show both the extra- 
ordinary penetration of his mind to grasp facts, and 
the deep passion to create an historical precedent 
in bringing about a lasting Anglo-Indian understand- 
ing. 

The idea seemed to possess him so firmly that he con- 
sidered it his destiny to evolve something great, something 
worthy of British justice. In his diary about a Conference 
one can read the whole minutes of the debate, his argu- 
ments, his cross-examinations, the replies of his opponents 
and, what is more, one can follow his gallant endeavours 
to reconcile ideas of hard-boiled Indian Civilians with his 
own liberal attitude. Whether he is snipe-shooting or on 


From “ Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story,” related by C. F. Andrews (Allen & Unwin). 


- | round the room made 
whatever he said a 
success.” Then he 
Mahatma Gandhi, comments upon the 
A drawing by Sjt Kanu Desai. speech of the Viceroy 
(By courtesy of the artist.) 


himself: ‘‘ Chelmsford 
followed, leading off 
with the most undis- 
tinguished split infiritive that ever dropped with a thud 
upon a dinner table.” 

“Prophets of the New India” is of interest to the 
students of comparative theology ; for it is probably the 
first authentic record of the life and preaching of the 
Vedanti Order in India. 

For the Western mind the rendering of an Eastern 
philosophy is not always easy, but the original writer and 
the translator (both Europeans), are to be congratulated 
for having captured the fire of the cult described. There 
might not be anything particularly new in the teachings 
of the Swami (for much of it is to be found in the ideas of 
the Sufis of Bokhara, and even in the writings of Christian 
mystics), yet the book remains a scholarly exposition. 


é 
\ 
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CIVIL ADMINISTRATION IN MESOPOTAMIA 
The War Period and Post-War Problems 


“ Loyalties. Mesopotamia, 1914-1920.’’ Vol. I: 
the Outbreak of War to the Armistice. 
Arnold Wilson. 18s. (Clarendon Press.) 


From 
By Lt.-Col. Sir 


“Here follow the names of men, skilled in counsel or 
the fight, who, heedless of their lives in the service of the 
country, were, within but a few years, snatched from 
earth, their lives unlived, their task undone. Though 
dead they still live in the hearts of their sorrowing comrades. 
It is to the greater glory 
of God, and that their 
memory may be kept 
green, that their friend 
and fellow-worker has 
given himself to the 
making of this book.” 
Such is a rough trans- 
lation of the Latin 
dedication of this 
volume, and it explains 
the title Loyalties.” 
Colonel Wilson felt 
justified in discharging 
what he felt to be a 
pious obligation, namely 
to record the manner in 
which the trust im- 
posed, from the outset 
of the Mesopotamian 
campaign, upon the 
Civil Administration 
was discharged. And 
he has written with the 
specific object of re- 
moving certain misap- 
prehensions as to the 
aims and methods of 
the Civil Administration 
during and after the 
War. 

Inevitably therefore 
the book is in places 
somewhat combative, 
and inevitably also— 
though here the neces- 
sity is not so evident— 
the progress of military 
operations, to which 
civil functions were at 
all times ancillary, had 
to be described. Pos- 
sibly the military side 
of the campaign has 
been overdone; cer- 
tainly in this volume 
it rather tends to over- 
shadow the purely civil 
questions with which 
the book is nominally concerned. In Chapter V, however, 
we are given in detail the beginnings of the administration 
of the Basra Wilayat which followed the occupation of 
Nasiriya. The first departments to receive attention were 
those concerned with law and order, namely the police 
and the military governates. Justice next occupied 
attention, and it was necessary to prepare a provisional 
and temporary code of law, suited to our immediate needs, 
and based partly on Indian and partly on Turkish law. Con- 
currently with the organisation of these services, steps were 
taken to reconstitute the revenue department. Then came 
sanitation, an exceedingly difficult problem.’ Every effort 
was made to give the civil population a better water supply. 


Photo by Bassano. 


From ‘‘ Loyalties” (Clarendon Press), by Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold Wilson. 


After corpora sana came the health of the mind. The 
Basra Times was started in English on November 29th, 
1914; soon after the capture of Bagdad the Bagdad Times 
appeared, likewise under the responsibility of the civil 
administration, in English and Arabic. The civil adminis- 
tration was well served by its editors, and was fortunate 
in having as coadjutors two ladies of amazing attainments. 
One was the late Miss Gertrude Bell. The other was Mrs. 
Lorimer, wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel D. L. R. Lori- 
mer, some time in charge 
of the Amara sanjaq. 
Mrs. Lorimer was third 
in the succession of 
editors, and of her 
Colonel Wilson says: 
“Never was the paper 
better edited and less 
censored than under her 
regime; never were 
translations into Arabic 
better supervised.” 
After the formation 
of a Press came 
the organisation for 
the control of hos- 
tile trading concerns, 
and after that came 
other branches of the 
embryo civil adminis- 
tration which were 
started during this 
period, namely edu- 
cation and the postal 
and telegraphic ser- 
vices. 

Chapter XII is one 
of the most interesting 
in the book. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Reorganisa- 
tion at the Base and 
on the Lines of Com- 
munication ’’ — though 
here again the subject- 
matter is naval and 
military rather than 
civil, for the chapter 
begins with Military 
Policy, and deals also 
with Reorganisation 
of River Transport, 
River Conservancy, 
Dredging Schemes, 


Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles pijot Service, Me- 


Vv. F. Townshend. chanical Transport 
and the Royal Flying 
Corps. 


This is an excellent book, but it is open to the fault that 
a preliminary knowledge of the Mesopotamian problem is 
taken for granted. Yet in the very first page of his preface 
Colonel Wilson admits that ‘‘ the public memory is short ”’ ; 
“* notoriously short ’’ on page 128, where he also remembers 
that the rising generation have not even a memory of the 
campaign., Writers of books on questions of the Great War 
must remember that even now there are inquiring Peterkins 
and inquisitive Rose Dartles who want to know not only 
why we fought in Mesopotamia but why there was a Great 
War at all. 

FE. E. WHITTON 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 
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Biography and Memoirs 


STEINHAUER 
The Kaiser’s Master Spy 


The Story as told by himself. 
Edited by S. T. Fetsteap. Illustrated. 18/- net 
A complete and authentic account of German espionage 
from 1900-1914, with first-hand impressions of the 
Kaiser, by one who knew him for thirty years. 


ON THE TRAIL 


Being My Reminiscences as a Cowboy 
By FRANK HARRIS 7/6 net 
““ An excellently written book of adventure . . . matter 
enough to supply a dozen or More film stories.”’”— 
The Times 


SIR JOHN HAWKINS 


By PHILIP G@SSE__ > 
A new volume in ‘‘ The Golden Hind ”’ Series. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net 
“It is a magnificent story told by Mr. Gosse with a fine 
‘gusto.”—JOHN Drinkwater, in The Daily Telegraph 2 
ae 


THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 


@, Finely Printed and Illustrated 
Editions 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 
and THE WHITE DEVIL 


Two Plays by JOHN WEBSTER 
Illustrated by HENRY KEEN. 


21/- net 


THE HISTORY OF 
TOM JONES 


By HENRY FIELDING’ 
Illustrated by G. SPENCER PRysE. 35/— net 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER 


, By THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
eJllustrated by Sonra WOOLF. 21/- net 


THE RED LILY 


B 

me TAILOR , The Gift Book of the Year ANATOLE FRANCE 

eing an account of a 
J nd th Ill db 
World "for a wager, by DREAM DAYS 

““GREENHORN.” By KENNETH GRAHAME 6 

Illustrated in black-and-white 
: by ERNEST H. SHEPARD 
THE GLORY 7/6 net Dr. JEKYLL 
Al Special Editi hand-made paper, limited t 
By DAVID MASTERS - UIS 
A book to show how es 
much the peoples of the STEVENSON 
earth owe to Britain four her marvellous’ inventions, ex- Illustrated by S. G. HULME BEAMAN. 12/6 net 
who love Britain and the Empire. 
Illustrated. 8/6 net G, Humour 
MRS. DOSE, 
THE JOURNAL OF A THE DOCTOR'S WIFE 
HE 3 
JACKAROO 


By FRANK HIVES and GASCOIGNE. LUMLEY, 


Authors of ‘‘ Ju-Ju and Justice in Nigeria.” Demy 8vo. 
10/6 net 


An account of Mr. Hives’s early life in Queensland. A 
vivid story of life in the raw. 


NOVELS 


Written and Illustrated by JOYCE DENNYS. 5/- net 


THE BOOK OF HOWLERS 
An Entirely New Selection by H. CECIL HUNT, 


Author of “ Howlers,” ** More Howlers,” etc. 
An ideal Christmas card for the season. 1/6 net. 


TALES 7/6 net each 


_MURIEL HINE “SAKI” (H. H. Munro) MRS. FRED REYNOLDS ~ 
Ten Days Wonder Complete Short Stories The Loram Picture 
F. E. MILLS YOUNG | in one vol. DUNCAN GRINNELL- 
Wife of H MILNE 
of Hess IRENE FORBES-MOSSE a. 
THE LEACOCK BOOK 
apres MRS. FRANCIS BROWN Selected, with an intro- 
C. S. FORESTER. Susan Price or Resolution duction, by Ben Travers 
Plain Murder net 5/- net 


Christmas List sent free on application to 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LIMITED, VIGO ST., LONDON, W.1 
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EUROPE SINCE THE WAR 


Some Present Discontents 


“The Revolver Republic: France’s Bid for the 
Rhine.” By G. E. R. Gedye. 10s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 
“Since Then.” By Sir Philip Gibbs. 15s. (Heinemann.) 
“Emperor Karl.”’ By Arthur Count Polzer-Hoditz. 
21s. (Putnams.) 

“‘ The Life Story of King Alfonso XIII.” 
Graham. 18s. (Herbert Jenkins.) Ae 

In each of these books the author, either consciously 
or without understanding, helps to show what has brought 
about the troubles of to-day. The best of the bunch is 
Mr. Gedye’s account of 
the foolish French effort 
to strip off the Rhine 
Provinces from the 
German Reich. To that 
must be attributed a large 
part of the exasperated 
feeling which made eight 
million Germans vote for 
Fascism at their recent 
General Election. 

Fear has curious effects. 
It blinds the eyes to 
reality, it hardens the 
heart against compassion, 
it drives out common 
sense. The very idea that 
the Rhinelanders had any 
wish for a Republic of 
their own, apart from the 
rest of Germany, could 
only have found lodgment 
in minds panic-stricken 
with terror. Soldiers are 
notoriously timid— 
soldiers in high command, 
that is to say. So it was 
not surprising to find 
French generals suborning 
a few nobodies to create 
a buffer state. That the 
idea should have capti- 
vated politicians so astute 
in other matters as M. 
Poincaré and M. Tardieu 
seems hardly credible. Yet they have both admitted that 
it did. Mr. Lloyd George saw things more clearly as they 
were. He told the French bluntly: ‘‘ You are going the 
wrong way to work.” He realised that, even if there were 
any desire for separation in the Rhineland, the blunder- 
ing French method was going the right way to kill it. 

Mr. Gedye tells with spirit and humour the story of 
the clumsy plot which came so absurdly to grief. He was 
on the spot all through as correspondent of The Times ; 
his dispatches aroused gleeful satisfaction among all 
forward-looking people because they were so good in them- 
selves, so fearless and true. 

Sir Philip Gibbs has almost given up journalism—in this 
country at any rate—but his book on events in Europe 
since the Armistice has the qualities of good journalism. 
It is a melancholy story that he has to tell; he does not 
try to soften its sombre hues. Perhaps he leaves out of 
account too entirely the masses of people everywhere who 
have gone on living quietly and not unhappily, in spite of 


By Evelyn 


Photo: E.N.A. 


From “ The Life Story of King Alfonso XIII,” by Evelyn Graham (Jenkins). 


By 
Hamilton Fyfe 


the events that have filled the newspapers. Perhaps too 
he is a little hasty in his outcry against high taxation in 
Britain (for he intersperses opinions among his historica 
sketches). He forgets that the people who lived on invest- 
ments in France and Germany have suffered in a fashion 
far more severe. The German Rentiey lost everything 
when the mark ceased to have any value. The French lost 
four-fifths of their savings by the reduction of the purchasing 
power of the franc from tenpence to twopence. 

That saying about men 
not being heroes to their 
valets is a delusive piece 
of cynicism. It may 
have been true in the 
eighteenth century, when 
with huge periwigs and 
red-heeled shoes and 
ruffles and silk coats, 
men made _ themselves 
look magnificent; they 
certainly must have 
looked very different when 
they got out of bed in 
the morning. To-day it 
is usually the people near- 
est to the great who give 
the best report of them. 
Unfortunately they 
seldom discriminate in 
their devotion. If one 
had to estimate the late 
Emperor Karl of Austria 
by this book which his 
chief private secretary 
wrote about him, one 
would suppose his early 
death deprived the world 
of avery remarkable man, 
Unless indeed one noticed 
that the good opinion of 
the German Emperor was 
quoted as decisive! He 
thought well of Karl, 
therefore Karl was an out- 
standing personality. Alas, that no longer carries conviction. 

Karl was an agreeable and, considering his upbringing, 


rather an intelligent young man. But his reputation is 
not raised by stories such as this: 
“* Once when the Emperor was travelling, the head of the 
Military Chancery was aroused at 12.30 p.m. [this is evidently 
a mistake for a.m.] by a telegram in which the counsel for 
certain rebels asked for a reprieve for the condemned. The 
official did not tell the Emperor of the telegram until the 
morning. The Emperor said: ‘ You should have wakened 
me. I am only a human being.’ By that time the four 
ringleaders were already executed.” 
Those executions and others like them caused the Empire 
to burst asunder. If Karl had been a monarch of any 
spirit and foresight, he would have hanged the official too. 
It is lucky for the biographer of the King of Spain, whom 
he describes as ‘‘ one of the most popular monarchs in 
Europe,” that no revolution has broken out before his 
book appeared. The character of the work may be judged 
from that quotation. It is for those who delight in what 
Austin Dobson called “the little great, the infinite small 
things ’’ pertaining to royal circles, They will like it and 
will learn from it something about Spain as well. 


H,M. the King of Spain. 
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